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COLLEGE STUDIES AND THE PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 


Harvarp CoLLece has been for a generation a laboratory 
for experiments in higher education. Not that we have deliber- 
ately subjected our students to experimentation for the benefit of 
educational science; but by placing the choice of their studies 
almost entirely in their own hands we have allowed them to try 
experiments upon themselves; and they have done so with a free- 
dom that has resulted in a vast diversity in the courses pursued. 
In the universities of the Old World this has never been done ; and 
in none of those in America has it been done so extensively for so 
long a time as at Harvard. Our records contain, therefore, an un- 
paralleled wealth of material for the study of higher education, 
which has, however, been examined only to a very slight extent. 
The most obvious question and one of the most useful pieces of 
information to be sought from these records is the effect of the 
study of different subjects upon a man’s subsequent career. We 
have had men in considerable numbers going into every sort of 
pursuit with almost every sort of college training, and it ought to 
be possible to discover whether one kind of studies has a distinct 
advantage over another. 

The initial difficulty in determining what preparation has the 
greatest tendency to promote success in life, is finding an accurate 
measure of such success. A number of attempts have been made 
to do so, but they are all more or less unsatisfactory. Some people 
have taken the names included in “ Who’s Who in America”; 
but that tends to favor unduly university professors and writers of 
books. Others have relied upon an estimate made by classmates ; 
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but this, on the other hand, tends to measure prosperity rather than 
success, and thus gives undue weight to the advantages of wealth 
or inherited influence. Any test, therefore, which measures men 
even a short distance after leaving college is of great value, pro- 
vided it is really accurate. Such a test may be found in the stand- 
ing of graduates in their professional schools. The fact that a man 
ranks high in the Law School may not prove that he is destined to 
a corresponding success at the bar; but it is generally believed, 
both among the professors and students in the School, that it is a 
fairly trustworthy indication of the probability of such success ; 
and at least it is a perfectly reliable measure of the capacity of the 
siudent to master the principles of law. And the same thing is 
true of the Medical School. If, therefore, we should find that men 
who had devoted themselves in college to any one subject ranked 
on the average better in the professional school than those who 
had not done so, we should be justified in assuming either that the 
subject was an especially good preparation for the study of the 
profession, or that the men who had unusual capacity for profes- 
sional training had a tendency to prefer that subject. If, on the 
other hand, we should find that the men who had devoted them- 
selves in college to very different branches of learning did equally 
well in the professional school, we should be led to conclude that 
no one of those branches was an essentially better preparation for 
professional work than another. 

An examination of the University records has been made for 
the purpose of ascertaining these facts; but in order to make an 
investigation of this kind of any value, it is important that the 
men compared should come from the same college, for if not, the 
difference in standards might be such as to vitiate entirely the re- 
sult. If, for example, it should appear that the classical students 
from College X did better in the Law School than the students of 
history from College Y, it would prove nothing at all, unless we 
knew that the standards of work in those two colleges were nearly 
on a level. This may be true even of two departments or schools 
in the same university. For example, the figures show that the 
few Bachelors of Science from the Lawrence Scientific School had 
an average standing in the Medical School much inferior to that 
of the Bachelors of Arts from Harvard College, and hence in the 
following statistics they have been left out of account altogether. 
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Otherwise they would have tended to make scientific studies in 
college appear at a disadvantage ; for these Bachelors of Science 
were almost wholly men who devoted themselves to Natural Science 
in their undergraduate years. The figures that follow are con- 
fined, therefore, to Bachelors of Arts of Harvard College who have 
graduated from the Harvard Law and Medical Schools. 

Taking first the Law School, the researches cover twenty years, 
comprising the men who graduated at that School from 1891 to 
1910 inclusive. This is as far back as they can be profitably car- 
ried ; because they include the men who entered college as early 
as 1884, and before that time the elective system can hardly be 
said to have reached its full maturity. Tables have been made of 
the students who took in college six or more courses in any one of 
the four groups into which the courses are divided for the purpose 
of the new regulations on the choice of electives; the first group 
containing Language, Literature, Fine Arts, and Music; the second 
the Natural Sciences ; the third, History, Economics, and Govern- 
ment; the fourth, Philosophy and Mathematics.! Among the 
Harvard Bachelors of Arts who entered the Law School about 
one fifth graduated from that School with a degree cum laude, and 
it is striking that something very near this proportion holds of the 
men who took six courses in the three largest of these groups. Of 
the 944 men who took six courses in Language and Literature 
178, or 18.9 per cent obtained a cum laude in the Law School ; of 
the 23 men who took six courses in Natural Science, 8, or 18.1 per 
cent; of the 728 men who took six courses in History and Pollit- 
ical Science, 127, or 17.5 per cent, and of the 19 men who took 
six courses in Philosophy and Mathematics, 11, or 57.9 per cent, 
obtained acum laude. These percentages are extraordinarily even 
with the exception of the fourth group. The fact is that in both 
the second and fourth groups the numbers are too small to give 
a trustworthy result. In the fourth group, moreover, it may be 
observed that the far larger proportion who obtained a cum laude 
is due mainly to the men who took a good deal of Mathematics ; 
and this may be explained by the fact that in a wholly free elect- 

1 Tt may be observed that these tables give the number of cases of elections of six 
or more courses in one group, not the number of men who elected them. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that a man took six courses in no group, or that he took six 


courses in more than one group ; hence the number of subjects and the number of men 
do not add to the same totals, but that does not affect the result. 
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ive system the students who prefer Mathematics are men of strong 
intellectual appetite and digestion. Taking the subjects to which 
most of the men devoted themselves, — that is, Language and 
Literature on the one side, and History and Political Science on 
the other, — it would appear that one of them does not make a 
substantially better preparation for the study of law than the other. 
This is not a surprise, and would probably accord with the impres- 
sions of most careful observers of the Law School. 

In the case of medical schools a different impression prevails. 
Professors of medicine, and in fact medical practitioners and 
the community at large, ordinarily assume that some study of 
Natural Science is essential, and a profuse study thereof is bene- 
ficial, before strictly medical education begins. For the Medical 
School, therefore, the figures are peculiarly interesting ; and it so 
happens that in this case we have a fair number of students who 
pursued in college all but one of the four groups of study. Hon- 
ors are given more freely in the Medical than in the Law School, 
slightly more than one half of the Harvard Bachelors of Arts ob- 
taining a cum laude. Now of the 294 men who took in college 
six or more courses in Language and Literature, 157, or 53.4 per 
cent, obtained a cum laude in the School; of the 155 who took six 
or more courses in Natural Science, 79, or 51 per cent, did so; of 
the 48 who took six or more courses in History or Political Sci- 
ence, 24, or just one half ; and of the twelve who took six or more 
courses in Philosophy or Mathematics, eight, or 66.7 per cent. 
Thus for all the groups where the figures are large enough to be 
really significant, the proportion of men who took honors in the 
School appears to be independent of the subject to which they de- 
voted their energies in college. 

Such a result is, as we have noted, contrary to popular opinion ; 
and yet these figures, which cover sixteen years,! would seem to 
be well-nigh conclusive. That opinion, so far as it is not purely 
an a priori assumption, may have been derived from the fact that 
men who have studied Natural Science have a distinct advantage 


1 The figures in the Medical School were not carried further because before 1895 
the cum laude was given only to students who remained in the School four years. 
Those who stayed only three years could obtain the degree; but, no matter what 
their excellence, could not obtain acum laude. This may appear a strange conception of 
acum laude degree, but it certainly makes it useless for the purpose of such a study 
as that undertaken here. 
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in the first few months in the medical school. Statistics obtained 
in the Harvard Medical School for a single class a few years ago 
showed that in the required course in Anatomy and Histology the 
students did well just about in proportion to the amount of Biology 
that they had studied before admission to the School; and with 
that the statistics covering these sixteen years agree. They show 
that the men who had taken ten courses or more in Natural Sci- 
ence did somewhat better in their first year in the Medical School 
than those who had taken six or more courses in College ; and that 
these, in turn, did better than those who had taken in College less 
than three courses in Natural Science. But the initial advantage in 
the Medical School disappeared after the first year of professional 
study, as is shown not only by the fact that the men who had 
taken six courses or more in Natural Science did no better than 
those who had taken in college six courses or more in other sub- 
jects, but also by the more surprising phenomenon that of the men 
who had taken ten or more courses in Natural Science only eight 
out of twenty-two, or 36.4 per cent, obtained a cum laude in the 
School; whereas the men who took less than three courses in Sci- 
ence actually fared better than those who took six — 27 out of 
43, or 62.8 getting a cum laude degree. The numbers in these 
cases are too small to warrant any deduction ; save, perhaps, that the 
men who take a large number of courses in Natural Science do no 
better, and those who take few courses no worse, than the rest. So far 
as these figures mean anything, their explanation is probably to 
be sought in the fact that the men who took ten courses in Natural 
Sciences followed as a rule the line of least resistance with little or 
no impulse or initiative of their own : while those who took less than 
three courses were men of positive tastes, and, therefore, probably 
of some intellectual force. 

If the foregoing statistics tend to show that a preliminary prepa- 
ration in Natural Science is less important for the Medical School 
than has been commonly supposed ; if, indeed, they show that it 
makes little difference to what subject a man who is to study Law 
or Medicine has devoted his main attention in college; this is very 
far from implying that his college education is not of value, or 
that it makes little difference what he has done there. In marked 
contrast with the figures concerning the subjects studied in col- 
lege are those which relate to the quality of his college work. Let 
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us take first the Medical School. Here, as we have seen, about one 
half of the Harvard A.B.’s obtained a cumlaude ; but the proportion 
is very much larger for the high scholars than for those whose 
college record is less good. Of the men who graduated from col- 
lege with a plain degree— that is, without a cum lawde— only 84 
out of 229, or 36.6 per cent, won a cum laude in the Medical School; 
whereas of the men who graduated with a cum laude from college, 
62 out of 80, or 77.5 per cent, did so; of those who graduated with 
a magna cum laude in college, 32 out of 38, or 84.2 per cent, won 
it; and so did the only two men who entered the School with a 
summa cumlaude. Sixteen years of experience in the Medical School 
would seem to show, therefore, that the chance of a man’s getting 
a cum laude there rises directly in proportion to the rank he ob- 
tained in college. 

In the Law School, where the standard of a cum laude is much 
higher,’so that only one fifth of the Harvard A.B.’s obtained it, 
the same results appear in a more striking form. Of those men 
who graduated from college with a plain degree, only 38 out of 
577, or 6.6 per cent, obtained a cum laude.'! Of those who gradu- 
ated from college with a cum laude, 66 out of 290, or 22.7 per 
cent, won this honor in the Law School; of those who graduated 
from college with a magna cum laude, 80 out of 204, or 39.2 per 
cent; and of those who graduated with a summa cum laude, 22 
out of 34, or 64.7 per cent. Thus the chance of obtaining a cum 
laude in the Law School is almost ten times as great for a man 
with a summa cum laude in college as for a man who graduated 
with a plain degree; for a man with a magna cum laude it is six 
times as great; and for a man with a cum laude between three 
and four times as great. 

The actual relation 6f scholarship in college to preéminence in 
the professional schools is contrary to the popular prejudice, which, 
however, is misled both by the rare exceptions to the rule, and also 
by mistaking for high excellence in the professional school a fair 


1 Tn all these statistics only those Harvard A.B.’s are taken into account who took 
as much as twelve courses, or about three years’ work in Harvard College. Those 
who had spent only one or two years in college are left out of account, both because 
their taking six courses in a subject would mean something very different from what 
it would in the case of men who followed the whole college course, and because they 
might very well rank high during their stay at Harvard without graduating with a 
cun. laude. 
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degree of proficiency on the part of a man who had been a poor 
student in college. The relation between rank in college and later 
achievement may, indeed, be carried back a step farther by exam- 
ining the age, and number of conditions, on entering college of the 
men who have stood high in the Law and Medical Schools. Of 
the Harvard A.B.’s who graduated from the Medical School dur- 
ing the past sixteen ‘years, those who won a cum laude there 
entered college with an average of only two thirds of a condition, 
while the men who did not win a cum laude in the School entered 
on the average with one condition. The former averaged, more- 
over, eighteen years and six months on entering college, and the 
latter nineteen years. The men, therefore, who were destined to be 
the best scholars in the Medical School entered college younger 
and with fewer conditions than did those of lower rank. The same 
thing is true of the Law School, where it appears that the men 
who graduated cum laude during twenty years entered college 
with an average of only about one third of a condition apiece ; 
whereas those who did not get cum laude in the Law School 
entered college with a little less than one condition apiece. Fur- 
thermore, the men who graduated from the Law School cum laude 
entered college at an average age of seventeen years and nine 
months, and those who did not get a cum laude at an average age 
of eighteen years and eight months. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the whole matter are these : 
that it makes comparatively little difference to what subject a man 
devotes himself in college, but it makes an immense difference 
how good a scholar he is; and that the men who are destined to 
take the highest rank in the Law and Medical Schools are mark- 
edly better scholars both in the preparatory schools and in college 
than their fellows. In intellectual power, as in other things, the 


boy is father to the man. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, TT. 
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WILLIAM JAMES.! 


Wrtu1am JAMEs was born in New York City on January 11, 
1842. He was the oldest son of the well-known Swedenborgian 
theologian and writer Henry James, whom he strikingly resembled, 
and by whom he was profoundly influenced in his early years. In 
both there was the same mixture of gayety and gravity, of jeu 
d esprit with seriousness of purpose and depth of feeling. And in 
both, despite the fact that they belonged to different epochs and 
to different schools of thought, there was a similar preoccupation 
with religion. Owing to his father’s temporary residence abroad, 
the younger James received a somewhat irregular schooling, but 
enjoyed the compensating advantage of an early acquaintance with 
European languages and culture. He studied with tutors in Lon- 
don and Paris, and afterwards attended the college of Boulogne in 
1857-58, and the University of Geneva in 1859-60, The winter 
of 1860-61 was devoted mainly to the study of painting, with 
William M. Hunt, at Newport, Rhode Island. But his scientific 
interests, which had been strong from boyhood, finally asserted 
themselves, and in 1861 he entered the Lawrence Scientific School 
at Harvard. Here he spent two years in the study of chemistry 
and anatomy. In the year 1863-64 he entered the Harvard Med- 
ical School, where he received the M.D. degree in 1869. But his 
medical studies were frequently interrupted. In April, 1865, he 
went to Brazil with Louis Agassiz as a member of the Thayer 
Expedition, and remained for over a year. The winter of 1867- 
68 was spent abroad, mainly in the study of physiology at Berlin 
University ; and shortly after, he studied with Agassiz at the Har- 
vard Museum of Comparative Zoology. The educational and pre- 
paratory period of his life was thus protracted until 1872, partly 
through ill-health, partly through the variety of his interests. 
Then, as later, he did not force himself to do perfunctory work, 
but allowed his natural capacities to develop freely, and his activ- 
ities to be governed by his aptitudes. 

1 Professor James was always a helper of the Graduates’ Magazine, which has pub- 
lished the following contributions by him: ‘‘ Louis Agassiz,’’ June, 1897; Oration on 
Robert Gould Shaw, Sept., 1897; and ‘‘ The True Harvard,” Sept., 1903. Professor 


Royce’s memorable *‘ Greeting to William James’’ appeared in the Magazine for 
June, 1910. — Ep. 
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In 1872, his father having meanwhile removed to Cambridge, 
he began his academic career as Instructor in Physiology in Har- 
vard College. During the years 1873-76 he was Instructor in 
Anatomy and Physiology, and from 1876 to 1880 Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physiology. As early as 1875 he offered graduate in- 
struction on “ The Relation between Physiology and Psychology,” 
and conducted experiments in a room in the Lawrence Scientific 
School that may fairly be called the first psychological laboratory 
in America. In the year 1877-78 he added an undergraduate 
course on Psychology, and delivered a series of lectures on this 
subject at Johns Hopkins University. At the same time he began 
to publish articles in The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, in 
Mind, and in La Critique Philosophique. These articles are ex- 
tremely characteristic, and contain the substance of many of his 
later views. In the year 1879-80 he gave his first philosophical 
course, on “ The Philosophy of Evolution,” and permanently aban- 
doned the teaching of anatomy and physiology. 

He became Assistant Professor of Philosophy in 1880, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in 1885, and of Psychology in 1889. This 
decade was notable chiefly for the series of original articles on 
psychological topics, contributed for the most part to the English 
review Mind, and laying the foundations of his future reputation 
in this field. But some of his most famous philosophical essays 
were published during the same period, and then, as later, he 
recognized no sharp division of these two interests. The “ Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,” his first, and probably his greatest book, 
appeared in 1890. Its importance was at once recognized abroad. 
The English psychologist, Sully, wrote: ‘ Professor James, a 
true American for all his European sympathies, has done ‘ the big 
thing.’”” Padua promptly honored him with a degree in 1893; and 
his book was translated into Russian as early as 1896. Meanwhile 
his “ Briefer Psychology,” published in 1892, and soon almost uni- 
versally used as a text-book in American colleges, served to 
spread his reputation in his own country. The chapter on “ Habit,” 
little noticed by his scientific colleagues, became a popular classic. 
The practical home-thrusts, the pungent applications to life, in 
which the book abounds, made its author not only a teacher of 
psychology, but a trainer of the young. 

His retirement from the directorship of the psychological labora- 
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tory in 1892, and the changing of his title from ‘“ Professor of 
Psychology” to “ Professor of Philosophy” in 1897, indicate a 
shifting of the centre of his interest from experimental psychology 
to the more general philosophical studies that had always strongly 
attracted him. The famous “ Will to Believe” was first published 
in 1896; and was followed in 1897 by a volume of essays bear- 
ing the same name, and intended to serve as “illustrations” of 
the “ radical empiricism” and “ pluralism” which he later rounded 
into a systematic philosophy. In 1898 he delivered and pub- 
lished the Ingersoll Lecture on “Human Immortality.” To 
this period belong also two other undertakings of the first import- 
ance. He had been one of the founders of the American Society 
for Psychical Research in 1884. Now, in 1894 and 1895, he be- 
came president of the original British society, and at the same time 
took so prominent a part in giving this work publicity and in 
defending it against criticism, that his name became permanently 
identified with it. The second undertaking alluded to was the 
delivery at divers times and places, and the publication in 1899, of 
his “ Talks to Teachers on Psychology.” The book had extraor- 
dinary success, and is still unrivaled in its reconciliation of the 
science and the art of teaching — in its conveying of psychologi- 
cal enlightenment without sacrifice of the human and sympathetic 
relation between teacher and pupil. 

In 1899 Professor James’s health was seriously impaired. A 
weakness of his heart, probably due to over-exertion in the 
Adirondacks, made it necessary for him to secure leave of absence 
from Harvard during the years 1899-1901. He was never able, 
after this time, to give more than a single course a year at Har- 
vard ; nor was he ever again able to work without a keen sense 
of his physical limitations. And yet the remarkable fact remains 
that this crisis marks the beginning of the most productive and bril- 
liant period of his career. Although the Gifford Lectureship on Nat- 
ural Religion to which he was called in 1899, had to be postponed 
for a year, he was engaged during that time in the preparation of a 
work which was not only distinguished for its originality and style, 
but monumental in its erudition. The “ Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience” was delivered at Edinburgh in 1901 and 1902, and pub- 
lished in the latter year. It made him the leader of a new move- 
ment, and would have been sufficient in itself to have ensured 
him a permanent place in the history of thought. 
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During the last years of his teaching at Harvard, from the pub- 
lication of the “ Varieties’ until his retirement in 1907, he had 
already become a philosopher at large. He paid a memorable visit 
to Italy in 1905, and was Acting Professor at Leland Stanford 
Jr. University in 1906. In 1906 at the Lowell Institute, and in 
1907 at Columbia University, he delivered the famous lectures on 
“Pragmatism,” which were published in book form in the latter 
year. A lecture at the University of California in 1898 had already 
attracted attention to this “‘ new name for some old ways of think- 
ing”; but now under his more zealous leadership, and through 
various contributing agencies, pragmatism became the most not- 
able philosophical movement of the day. It not only added to its 
author’s fame among philosophers, but owing to its timeliness and 
its peculiar appeal to the popular mind, it greatly enhanced the 
fame of philosophy itself. 

It was as if toward the close of its life this fertile and tireless 
mind was accelerated in its activity and multiplied in its power. 
Appointed Hibbert Lecturer on Philosophy at Manchester College, 
Oxford, Professor James delivered there in the spring of 1908, 
and at Harvard in the following autumn, the lectures whichappeared 
in 1909 as “The Pluralistic Universe.” This book, more historical 
and technical in its method than “ Pragmatism,” served to give 
wholeness and systematic unity to the new philosophy, and to bring 
it into touch not only with the author’s own religious thought, but 
also with a wider contemporary movement in which Bergson was 
his fellow leader. Meanwhile, in private correspondence and in a 
continuous series of periodical articles, he was carrying on a vig- 
orous controversy with the critics of pragmatism, seeking always 
to obtain a more sympathetic understanding of his theory of truth, 
and condemning whatever he thought to be a wilful or stupid per- 
version of it. These replies to his critics he published late in 1909 
under the title “’The Meaning of Truth.” Finally, he set himself 
the task of satisfying the academic demand for greater orderliness 
and precision by setting down his views in text-book fashion in an 
“Introduction to Philosophy.” He had nearly completed this work 
at the time of his death, having taken it with him during his last 
trip abroad. His illness never crippled him, but seemed rather to 
stimulate him; there was no prolonged period of prostration and 
helplessness. He was stricken with heart-failure immediately after 
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his return from Europe, and his death occurred the following week, 
on August 26, 1910, at Chocorua, New Hampshire. His fiery spirit 
at length burned out the body that had long been unequal to it. 


It is generally admitted that with the possible exception of 
Emerson no American philosopher has reached the eminence of 
William James. And since Emerson was by no means a scientist 
or investigator, the cases are not really comparable. Although 
during his last years he was as well known abroad as at home the 
strong native quality of his genius was everywhere remarked. He 
was known and honored as an American. 

The recognition of his eminence was as authoritative and hon- 
orable as it was widespread. He was the recipient of the follow- 
ing honorary degrees: Ph.D. and Litt.D. (Padua) 1893; LL.D. 
(Princeton) 1896, (Edinburgh) 1902, (Harvard) 19038; Litt.D. 
(Durham) 1908; Se.D. (Oxford) 1908; Se.Nat.D. (Geneva) 
1909. He had the unusual distinction of being called to Edinburgh 
as Gifford Lecturer on Natural Religion in 1901 and 1902, and to 
Oxford as Hibbert Lecturer on Philosophy in 1908. He was a 
member of the National Academy of Sciences, an honorary mem- 
ber of the New York Academy of Science, and a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He was a corresponding 
member of the Konigliche Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin), 
and of the British Academy. He was a foreign or honorary mem- 
ber of the Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab (Copenha- 
gen), of the Psychological Society of the University of Moscow, of 
the Reale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere (Milan), and of 
the Reale Accademia dei Lincei (Rome); and in the winter before 
he died he was elected to the Institute of France as a foreign mem- 
ber of the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. He was 
president of the Society for Psychical Research in 1594 and 1895, 
of the American Psychological Association in 1894 and 1904, of 
the American Naturalists and of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation in 1906, and was at the time of his death president of 
the International Psychological Congress, which is to be held in 
this country in 1913. 

But while Professor James’s fame was attested by these public 
honors, it is not in any sense due to them. It rests first of all on 
the fact that his books are read. They have been translated into 
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French, German, Italian, Russian, Danish, Spanish, and Japanese. 
They are quoted in almost every contemporary treatise on philo- 
sophy or psychology, and in popular books of every description. 
The author’s thought and style are so inseparable that it is almost 
impossible to recall his ideas without remembering his words. Their 
freshness and directness, their freedom from verbal technicalities 
and artificial problems, has made his writings interesting and in- 
telligible to any serious mind. Indeed they have the distinction of 
being at once landmarks of scholarship and works of polite litera- 
ture. His personality is scarcely less known than his writings. In- 
deed noone could read him without a sense of personal acquaint- 
ance, nor admire what he said without identifying it with what he 
was. And his wide travels, his large correspondence, his command of 
languages, his vivacity of manner and sympathy of feeling, brought 
him into direct touch with a great number and variety of men. 
So that long before his death he enjoyed that more precious, if not 
more enduring fame, that springs from the affection and loyalty 
of a host of friends. And since his death, among all who have 
testified to his greatness, there have been few whose sense of per- 
sonal bereavement has not suffused their critical judgment. 


That a man’s contribution to culture can fairly be determined 
only by the slow assimilative process of culture itself, is axiomatic. 
The most that one can do at this time is to divide and summarize, 
with the certainty that the judgments one is tempted into delivering 
will be corrected and perhaps overruled by the verdict of time. 
Not the least remarkable feature of James’s career is the variety 
of the intellectual movements in which he is an acknowledged 
leader. And these movements are to a very considerable extent 
independent of one another. Many praise him as a psychologist 
while condemning him as a philosopher; for others his greatness 
lies in his contribution to religious thought ; while there is a third, 
and even more numerous public, for whom his pragmatic theory 
of knowledge quite eclipses his services in either of these fields. 
A summary of his achievement naturally divides itself into an ac- 
count of these three branches of influence. 

James was one of the founders of the modern science of psy- 
chology. The ‘ Principles of Psychology” was not only one of the 
first systematic treatises in this science, but it contained original 
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investigations of great importance. In the late seventies and early 
eighties, the work of Helmholtz, Fechner and Wundt in Germany, 
of Claude Bernard, Taine, Charcot and Janet in France, and of 
Spencer and Bain in England, was discrediting the old “faculty” 
psychology and replacing it with a new science, in which the data 
of introspection were explained in terms of the physiology of the 
nervous system. Professor James became one of the pioneers and 
leaders in this movement, through a series of independent studies 
which he contributed to American, English and French periodi- 
cals during the years 1880-1890. The paper on “ The Feeling of 
Effort,” in which he rejected the notion of a sense of efferent in- 
nervation, was published in 1880. This appeared during the same 
year in La Critique Philosophique, under the title ** Le sentiment 
del’ effort,” and marked the beginning of his great popularity among 
French psychologists. Two other articles of greater intrinsic im- 
portance appeared in Mind in 1884. That ‘*‘ On Some Omissions 
of Introspective Psychology,” contained the theory of the “ psychic 
fringe’ or “ transitive state”; and the second, entitled “ What is 
an Emotion?” was the first account of the famous “James-Lange 
Theory.” Both of these theories were highly original, and marked 
important steps in the advancement of the science of psychology. 
But although the “ Principles” was largely a compilation of 
these and similar articles, it has a distinction and an impressive- 
ness all its own. Its popularity was doubtless largely due to its 
style and to its personal flavor. But the cause of its historical im- 
portance must be sought elsewhere, and will be found, first, in its 
summing and unifying the tendencies of the day. As a trained 
scientist, with a special knowledge of the medical sciences, James 
was unusually well equipped to enter into the work of the new 
physiological school. At the same time he descended from the 
English introspective school, and so had a bond of connection even 
with the associationists whom he so rigorously criticised. But he 
did not simply combine these tendencies; he brought them under 
a biological or teleological conception of its own. For James, 
mind was always a function of life. Whether he regarded it under 
the aspect of the physical organism, or under the moral aspect of 
instinct, desire and will, he never lost sight of its unity. And it 
was this massing of the results of special introspective and physio- 
logical analysis into a vivid account of the concrete mind, with its 
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natural unities preserved intact, that distinguished his work from 
that of his contemporaries, many of whom surpassed him in the 
extent of their research. 

A second remarkable feature of the “ Principles” is its insist- 
ence on explanation. An eminent colleague has said of Professor 
James that “in power of introspective vision, he has no equal 
among living psychologists.” But in this connection it is interest- 
ing to note what Professor James himself thought of the merely 
introspective method. “I find this whole descriptive sort of treat- 
ment tedious as few things can be tedious, tedious not as really 
hard things, like physics and chemistry are tedious, but tedious as 
the throwing of feathers hour after hour is tedious. . . . I ery for 
a ‘Galileo or a Lavoisier’ to lift us from this flat descriptive level. 
... To me,... it seems as if ‘methodologically’ the erudest 
cerebralistic theories, or the wildest philosophic ones about the 
seven principles of human nature, lead in a more healthy direction 
than this contented resignation.” We have here a hint of still a 
third cause of the arousing and stimulating power of the * Princi- 
ples.” It was largely devoted to unsolved problems. Owing to the 
author’s love of the borderland between knowledge and nescience, 
it became not only a résumé of psychology, but an invitation to 
study— it was a treatise and a prophecy in one. 

A brief account of James’s relation to “ psychical research ” 
forms a natural transition from his psychology to his philosophy 
of religion. He was originally attracted to this movement by his 
“love of sportsmanlike fair play in science”; and he always felt 
it to be his part first to satisfy himself of its importance by first- 
hand knowledge, and then to gain for it the support of public 
opinion. Although he was the first to call attention to Mrs. Piper, 
in 1886, the important reports on her were written by Myers and 
Richard Hodgson. He never believed that the more radical theories 
offered in explanation of these phenomena, theories such as ‘“‘tele- 
pathy ” and “spirit return,” were satisfactorily established. But 
he refused to allow any fixed conception of scientific method to 
stand in the way of an acknowledgment of facts, however queer 
they might appear to be. He ranked Gurney, Richard Hodgson, and 
Frederic Myers with Ribot, Binet, and Janet as original investi- 
gators in the field of abnormal psychology. And to Myers in par- 
ticular he gave large credit for a theory which he regarded as “the 
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most important step forward in psychology during his lifetime” 
— important, as he characteristically observes, because it ‘ has 
revealed to us an entirely unsuspected peculiarity in the constitu- 
tion of human nature.” This was the theory of a “subliminal ” 
consciousness, of which under the name of the “ extra-marginal ” 
consciousness, Professor James made so striking an application 
in his interpretation of the religious experience. 

The philosophy of religion presents two aspects. The title of the 
principal book, * The Varieties of Religious Experience,” suggests 
the psychological method; and it may be regarded thus, as a col- 
lection, description, and classification of subjective religious states. 
Its wealth of material, its sympathetic rendering of the most di- 
verse types, its vivid introspection, and its rare felicity of style, 
make it wholly unique in this field. Butin religion as elsewhere 
the hope of an ultimate human explanation was the author’s deepest 
motive. In opening his lectures at Edinburgh in 1901, he said that 
“it was hard for a psychologist not to be also, in his way, a little 
of a philosopher, and impossible for him not to be a man and a 
brother too. As such a man and brother, he had his own little flow 
of religious faith, be the same strong or weak, and was interested 
in rescuing it from the snares of the enemy, and in proving it to be 
founded on good sense.” The book thus naturally led up to a con- 
clusion respecting the grounds of religious belief. For Professor 
James, religion never meant the institution or office, but the per- 
sonal experience and faith. And he here sought to throw what light 
he could upon its claims, never concealing his hope that the light 
might be favorable. 

In the introduction to his edition of the “ Literary Remains” 
of his father, published in 1885, he distinguished between the 
religious demand for an ultimate well-being, and that healthy- 
minded moralism, in which “the life we then feel tingling through 
us vouches sufficiently for itself, and nothing tempts us to refer it 
to a higher source.” In Professor James’s later thought these two 
motives were both perpetually present. Although his moralism, as 
the more reserved and critical view always prevailed, the mystical 
motive, or belief in an ultimate well-being, never forsook him. It 
was betrayed by his peculiar genius for rendering the mystical ex- 
periences of others, and was avowed in his own behalf both in the 
“Varieties” and in a later essay on “The Energies of Men.” 
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“We have,” he wrote, “in the fact that the conscious person is 
continuous with a wider self through which saving experiences 
come, a positive content of religious experience which, it seems to 
me, is literally and objectively true as far as it goes. . . . It would 
seem as though trans-mundane energies, God, if you will, produced 
immediate effects within the natural world to which the rest of our 
experience belongs.” He neverfor a moment claimed that the cosmic 
or divine character of these energies was proved. This was 
his own “ over-belief,” not demonstrated beyond doubt, but suffi- 
ciently plausible on theoretical grounds to justify its acceptance 
for the sake of the great practical issues at stake. Religion 
afforded him the most important instance of the pragmatic test 
of belief. 

But the most marked characteristic of Professor James’s phil- 
osophy of religion was its “ healthy-minded moralism.” Hewas the 
prophet of the free man, condemning evil unqualifiedly, and re- 
joicing in the chance of its gradual extinction. The essays entitled 
“Ts Life Worth Living?” (1895) and “The Dilemma of Deter- 
minism” (1884), contain a defense of individualism and liberta- 
rianism, and a denunciation of the quietistic apology for evil, that 
in keenness and eloquence surpass everything of their kind. He 
believed that the attitude of * gnostical romanticism,” which recon- 
ciles itself with evil by deriving it from the nature of the whole, 
“transforms life from a tragic reality into an insincere and melo- 
dramatic exhibition.” “A world with a chance in it of being alto- 
gether good, even if the chance never come to pass, is better than 
a world with no such chance at all.” And in “ Pragmatism” he 
concludes the matter thus: “I find myself willing to take the uni- 
verse to be really dangerous and adventurous, without therefore 
backing out and crying ‘no play.’ . . . The way of escape from 
evil on this system is not by getting it ‘ aufgehoben,’ or preserved 
in the whole as an element essential but ‘ overcome.’ Jt is by drop- 
ping it out altogether, throwing it overboard and getting beyond 
it, helping to make a universe that shall forget its very place and 
name.” 

When we turn, in the third place, to Professor James’s theory 
of knowledge, we again meet with a variety of more or less inde- 
pendent motives. His “‘ two foremost contemporary philosophers ” 
were Shadworth Hodgson and Charles Renouvier, and he regarded 
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the English School, from Locke to Mill, as his philosophical an- 
cestry. He identified himself with all of these as a “ phenomen- 
ist,” as one who insists “that realities are only what they are 
known as.”” This develops later into his “ radical empiricism” or 
philosophy of pure experience, and connects him with an important 
latter-day movement of which Avenarius and Mach are the most 
notable European representatives. In his more negative and po- 
lemical writings he became one of the leaders in the reaction 
against the English neo-Hegelian school of idealists. Their ‘A bso- 
lute,” for which he always had an instinctive and moral repugnance, 
later became his favorite example of a trivial and meaningless con- 
cept. On its positive side this same motive appears in his “ plural- 
ism ’’ — in his insistence on the rich diversity of the world, its per- 
petual novelty and mystery, and its irreconcilable antagonism of 
good and evil. 

But in the end these motives were subordinated to that which 
was most characteristic of his thought as a whole, and which gave 
a certain unity to all his manifold activities. This was his teleo- 
logical or moral conception of the mind. As a French pragmatist 
has expressed it, “ we live intelligence before thinking it.” In his 
earliest writings, such as * Spencer’s Definition of Mind” (1878), 
and “ Are we Automata?” (1879), we find him insisting that mind 
is essentially “selective,” not a mechanical reagent or a passive 
representation of external reality, but an initiating activity, serv- 
ing the interest of the organism. In his first French publication, 
* Quelques considérations sur la méthode subjective” (1878), he 
suggested the application of this view to the theory of knowledge. 
This paper, contributed to La Critique Philosophique, at once 
brought him into intimate relations with the French neo-Kantian 
School of Renouvier and Pillon. With these he accepted moral 
necessity as a ground for faith. But in the “ Sentiment of Ration- 
ality” (1879), he assigned practical motives to the theoretical 
reason itself. The “instrumental” character of thought was fur- 
ther developed in “The Function of Cognition” (1885), in the 
“Principles of Psychology,” and in the California address on 
** Philosophical Conceptions and Practical Results” (1898). Fin- 
ally, in “ Pragmatism” (1907), he promulgated “the pragmatic 
method” and “the pragmatic theory of truth.” He credited 
Charles Peirce with the discovery of these ideas, but he himself 
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became the unquestioned leader of “the pragmatic movement.” 
The controversy which followed tended to narrow the issue to the 
definition of truth; the pragmatist insisting that since knowing 
is essentially a human adventure, its success, or truth, must be 
judged in human, practical terms ; his opponents insisting on the 
independence and priority of truth. But for James himself prag- 
matism was always, more broadly, “the attitude of looking away 
from first things, principles, ‘ categories,’ supposed necessities, and 
of looking towards last things, fruits, consequences, facts.” Thus 
construed, pragmatism joins together and rounds out the philoso- 
phy which was in him from the beginning, and which was the com- 
mon centre of all of his thought. For here we find his original 
naturalistic or biological point of view, his teleological conception 
of mind, his reliance on perceptual experience, his suspicion of all 
absolutes and finalities, his ethical and religious “‘ meliorism,” and 
above all his relish for life and faith in its promptings. 

To attribute Professor James’s power to his genius is as much 
as to say that it escapes analysis. He was felt in his time as an 
original intellectual and spiritual force, that can no more be divided 
and inventoried than his philosophy can be distributed among the 
hackneyed classifications of the schools. It is easy to say that he 
owed much to his style; but it is plain that his style owed every- 
thing to him. He was, it is true, a lover of form, endowed with the 
finest sensibilities, and stirred by the creative impulse ; but his style 
was always his instrument. He found it above all a means of com- 
munication; for nothing was more notable about him than the 
social quality of his thought. He wrote for his readers, his vivid 
imagination of their presence guiding him infallibly to the centre 
of their minds. And his style was also the means of faithfully re- 
presenting his experience. It was figurative and pictorial, because 
the world he saw was a procession of concrete happenings, abound- 
ing in novelty and uniqueness. For his originality lay, not in his in- 
vention, but in the extraordinary freshness of his perception, and 
in an imagination which was freed from convention only to yield 
itself utterly to the primeval and native quality of the world as he 
found it. His thought was always of the actual world spread before 
him, of what he called “the particular facts of life.” He relied 
little on dialectic, but brought his powers of observation into play 


where the traditional philosophy had abstracted the problem and 
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carried it off into the closet. And to this first-hand acquaintance 
with particulars he added a keen sense for humanly interesting 
problems. He was curious, as the natural man is curious, loving 
the adventure of exploration, and preferring the larger riddles of 
existence to the purely technical problems of the schools. 

His resources were by no means limited to the results of his own 
observation. He probably read more widely than any philosopher 
of his day. He did not, however, value erudition for its own sake, 
but only as a means of getting light. His reading was always se- 
lective and assimilative ; he converted it at once into intellectual 
tissue, so that it gave him strength and buoyancy and never merely 
a burden tocarry. And he learned from men as well as from books. 
Always governed by his likings rather than his aversions, gener- 
ous and open-hearted, men who shrank from others gave their un- 
suspected best to him. In short his mind was instinctively dis- 
criminating. He not only knew the good from the evil, but he was 
guided by a remarkably independent judgment of proportion. He 
was never led to accept a thing as important simply because it had 
acquired acertain professional or academic prominence ; and he was 
rarely imposed on by the respectable humbug, though he opened 
his mind to whatever was humanly significant, even though it 
might be socially disreputable. 

It is impossible to divorce his intellectual gifts from his char- 
acter. His openmindedness, which has become proverbial, was only 
one of many signs of his fundamental truthfulness. Having no pride 
of opinion, and setting little store by his personal prestige, his mind 
remained flexible and hospitable tothe end. His very modesty and 
guilelessness were sources of power. For his modesty was not a form 
of self-consciousness, but a preoccupation with things or persons 
other than himself. And his guilelessness was not a childlike 
naiveté, but a sincerity and openness of motive. He had a certain 
Anglo-Saxon shrewdness and directness — an ability to come to the 
heart of affairs at a stroke — that made him the wisest of coun- 
selors. But he had no ambitions which he attempted to conceal, and 
no prerogatives of which he was jealous, so that he met his students 
and his friends with a natural simplicity and an entirely uncaleu- 
lating indifference to distinctions of social eminence. He proved 
the possibility of possessing taste and personal distinction without 
pride or aloofness. And his democracy was a matter of conviction, 
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as well as of impulse. He believed heartily in the institutions of 
his country, and shared those hopes of freedom, peace, and happi- 
ness which unite men and nerve them to take part in the work of 
civilization. 

Professor James did not found a school. He was incapable of that 
patient brooding upon the academic nest that is necessary for the 
hatching of disciples. The number of those who borrowed his ideas 
is small and insignificant beside the number of those that through 
him were brought to have ideas of their own. His greatness as a 
teacher lay in his implanting and fostering of intellectual independ- 
ence. He prized Harvard for its individualism and tolerance, 
and for the freedom which it gave him tosubordinate the scholas- 
tic office and the scholastic method to a larger human service. So 
the circle of his influence widened to the bounds of European civili- 
zation; while his versatility, his liberal sympathies, the coincidence 
of his ruling passions with the deeper motives of mankind at large, 
and above all the profound goodness of his heart, so diversified and 
humanized this influence that there were few indeed too orthodox 
or too odd to respond to it. 

Ralph Barton Perry, p ’97. 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK. 


RECENT discussions as to the proper functions of colleges in this 
country appear to have missed what might otherwise have been 
thought an obvious suggestion. 

In their beginnings colleges had the double duty, first of sup- 
plying suitable members of the learned professions, and secondly 
of supplying the community with good citizens; they were to fur- 
nish not only scholars but men of liberal culture and intellectual 
character. In fulfilment of these purposes have been developed 
the American University and the American College. By a uni- 
versity we understand in this country a collection of professional 
schools mutually independent, and generally clustered about a col- 
lege which they have gradually relieved of all responsibility for 
the education of clergymen, doctors, lawyers, or men of science. 
Now at last, the higher studies in History, Philosophy, and Lan- 
guage also find in the Graduate School a more congenial soil and 
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a more stimulating atmosphere than the college could ever offer. 
It is to the university that we may now look for high scholarship in 
every field. Advanced studies, whether literary or professional, are 
thus relegated to schools specially organized for their pursuit, while 
the college is left free to devote itself to the training of good citi- 
zens. 

Here the American college has already achieved a unique po- 
sition. As an institution for the development of well-educated 
men, men who, whether in the learned professions or in other walks 
of life, may display the poise and balance, the judgment, good sense, 
and generous sympathies which we are in this country accustomed 
to expect of college men, — it stands alone. This is its chief distine- 
tion, and this has of late made it the envy and admiration even of 
the Germans. For the German universities, being organized as 
professional schools, naturally leave their students ignorant of 
much that well-educated men had better know, but which is beyond 
the reach of the Gymnasia. The English universities, also, here fall 
short. The training of the pass men is regularly sacrificed to that 
of the honor men, and, with both, the range of interests has always 
been greatly limited. It was an Oxford don who was reported 
forty years ago as never having heard of “ Vanity Fair,” and an- 
other as declaring that he did not care to know “ what made water 
rise in a pump.” 

The prevention of such limitations lies in a fuller understanding 
of the world and a wider acquaintance with it, and this, for most 
men, only a generous culture can furnish. Personal experience is 
too limited to supply it. It must come of book knowledge. This 
is a chief distinction between the civilized man and the savage. 
For a savage must rest upon what he is able to remember of his 
own and other savages’ experience, a loose and uncertain footing. 
But the man who has a library at hand, and knows how to use it, 
has at command the recollections of the whole race. 

Yet when intelligent men — even college men —are called to 
conduct matters outside their own field, they often prove to be 
possessed of narrow minds and of but inadequate information. 
They seem to have little practical judgment outside the field of 
their own experience, and are often at a loss to apply to other 
people’s affairs the principles and maxims they daily employ in 
their own. From this point of view it looks as if the best task for 
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our colleges to undertake, —a task to which many of them are 
now free to devote themselves,— would be to cultivate among 
their undergraduates a greater largeness of mind, a greater vari- 
ety of interests, and an ambition to advance, not their own for- 
tunes, but the welfare of mankind. 

To lay out courses of work on these lines would be difficult. 
But one can fancy the establishment of work for undergraduates 
which should appeal not to the personal predilections of the mo- 
ment, nor to personal advantage in years to come, but rather to 
an intelligent curiosity, to a love of knowledge for its own sake, 
and to the satisfaction of bringing to bear upon a single point a 
considerable diversity of information. Such a scheme would con- 
template the simultaneous or successive pursuit in college of as 
great a number and variety of subjects as could be made interest- 
ing, either in themselves or in relation to each other. “ All know- 
ledge,” as Bacon said of himself, “ would come within their pro- 
vince,” by which he must have meant prevision. Each particular 
subject would of course have a somewhat superficial treatment, 
the aim being everywhere, as the French say, savoir rather 
than connaitre, to know about it, rather than to make intimate 
acquaintance with the thing itself. Yet a man who, though he 
knows but little, knows where the rest is to be found, can at any 
moment supplement his ignorance. Potentially he knows all that 
has ever been known. Here an understanding of the theories of 
things would be more important, even though but tentatively en- 
tertained, than an acquaintance with the most indisputable facts, 
and it would always be borne in mind that even the best verified 
hypotheses are hypotheses still, which may at any moment be 
overthrown by fresh observations, or by a shrewder diagnosis, and 
the newest truths thus become ancient errors. Thus in every branch 
of study the details would be pursued only to the extent necessary 
to illustrate its methods. In the physical. and chemical labora- 
tories, for instance, the aim would be in the experiments not to 
understand the subject so as to be able to do the work, but to do 
the work in order to understand the subject. The laboratory sys- 
tem would thus serve not so much to impart skill and to promote 
efficiency, as to bring wisdom and understanding. In mathematics 
also, a lack of taste and even of capacity, need not bar a student 
from an acquaintance, — though but an outside acquaintance, — 
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with the nature of the triumphs that have been achieved in that 
field. For even the greatest of these victories, those namely that 
have been achieved by the infinitesimal calculus, can easily be 
explained, in kind, in a few days or a few hours, though it might 
take months to impart a serviceable familiarity with its methods. - 
Much the same is to be said of philosophy and history. A man 
cannot remain altogether ignorant of them if he is effectively to 
understand the world and adjust himself to his environment. But 
a working knowledge comes only from the exclusive devotion of 
later years, prolonged through a lifetime. 

It would of course be vain to spread this varied repast before 
indifferent guests, and the opinion prevails that young men of 
eighteen or twenty have no appetite for any studies which are not 
either precisely adapted to tastes and inclinations already formed, 
or seem to promise practical advantages for a future career. This 
may be so, and it is true that even with these incentives to dili- 
gence, few undergraduates care to achieve the distinction in any 
single line which would deserve the name of scholarship. Most of 
them do not want to be eminent in any particular branch of know- 
ledge. It is not desirable that they should be. Yet a universal curi- 
osity is natural to mankind. There is nosubject that a young man 
would not like to know something about, and the dread lest through 
mere ignorance he may be found unprepared for his future work 
is always haunting his anxious moments. This temper it is per- 
fectly possible to foster and encourage by an active sympathy. As 
to success or failure in years to come, the best prevision is likely 
to be mistaken, and the dreams fail to come true. But the hope of 
becoming a well-informed and serviceable member of society may 
well take the place of more self-centred and less generous ambi- 
tions. This is a satisfaction which can, under any fortune, always 
be commanded. 

It is easy thus to set forth in general terms the characteristics 
of a course of study which should encourage in undergraduates 
an ambition not to attain skill, or success, or personal distinction, 
in any particular field, but to round out and complete their intel- 
lectual character, so that as well-educated men they may be fairly 
equipped for any duties, public or private, that the future may lay 
upon them. Such purposes would promise at a maturer age men 
of liberal views and wide sympathies, sagacious in counsel and 
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temperate in judgment. To frame such a scheme would be difficult, 
though its value would be so great as to warrant whatever effort 
it might exact. The intrinsic difficulty would obviously be enhanced 
by the fact that the task of construction would naturally fall to 
men of academic position, who owe their distinction to their prowess 
in special fields. A company of experts, whose chief satisfaction is 
naturally found in training experts like themselves, might not be 
eager to work out such a scheme. 

But even supposing all preliminary obstacles to be overcome, it 
may reasonably be held that, after all, only a feeble interest and 
languid endeavors would be aroused either by the immediate inter- 
est of the topics presented, or by the elevating and distant prospect 
hovering in the future, and since a student can hardly care much 
for subjects with which he has no acquaintance, it has been plausibly 
maintained that the first thing for his trainer to do is to get him 
to work, under any stimulus that will touch him. Hence the insti- 
tution of academic prizes and honors, in the contest for which men 
shall come in contact with things that may be counted upon, in 
the end, to excite them to more serious endeavors. These tempo- 
rary incentives play a larger part in foreign schemes of education 
than in our own. In this country it is the tradition to contemplate 
from the beginning the real ends in view, and to rely rather upon 
the serious issues they present and upon the more mature purposes 
of the workers than upon the fever of emulation, or upon an arti- 
ficial appetite for personal distinctions of which the winners are 
the first to perceive the futility. Instead of coaxing men to work 
by the offer of an irrelevant inducement it has been our way to treat 
them with the respect they really deserve, and by pointing atten- 
tion to things worth doing to arouse in them the intelligent inter- 
est which they are ready to manifest. Why employ indirect means 
when it is equally practicable to go straight to the point? 

But to encourage this attitude of mind, there would be need of 
some engaging field of activity near at hand. This perhaps might 
be afforded in the later years of undergraduate life by exercises which 
should concentrate upon certain practical questions of real dif- 
ficulty all a student’s capacities and attainments, encouraging him 
to bring to their solution all the knowledge and skill, all the infor- 
mation and intellectual acumen, all the good sense and penetration, 
at his command. The question what was really the reasonable and 
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expedient thing to do under given conditions might be stated so 
as at once to suggest a variety of answers, and thus stimulate an 
eager advocacy. The conditions might be such as to tax all the stud- 
ent’s knowledge of history, science, or philosophy, and invite him 
to extend its bounds. Such problems would differ from those pre- 
sented by the exact sciences, or even in law and medicine, inas- 
much as the answer would depend not upon a strict application of 
recognized laws, but upon the exercise of personal sagacity. The 
point would be not so much to find the right answer, as to frame 
a good one. But in this respect they would precisely resemble the 
problems of real life, in which at every moment one is called upon 
to make an irrevocable decision on the basis of unverified informa- 
tion and questionable maxims of procedure. They would be a good 
training for those encounters. Such problems, again, might not be 
easy to formulate, but history and fiction abound in examples 
which it would seem possible to adopt, or adapt, to such uses. 
Putting into proper shape the results of such exercises would 
tend, under a sufficiently exacting supervision, to create a high 
standard of both intellectual and literary performance, and to de- 
velop intellectual and literary tastes and capacities. College stud- 
ents are not as indifferent to the things of the mind as is supposed, 


and may be trusted gladly to embrace such opportunities. A style 
of thinking and writing might thus arise marked by clear statement, 
cogent reasoning, and felicitous turn of phrase, which would of 
itself be a notable outcome for any institution of learning. 


William R. Ware, ’52. 


MILTON. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


OnE need of the University was not mentioned on Commence- 
ment Day in our catalogue of wants. The President expressed a 
desire for a Freshman Dormitory, a Chemical Labor- 

College Bards ° fe 
and Dying atory and a new Library; but no one spoke of the ne- 
_ cessity of a new set of trees for the Yard. The “im- 
memorial elms” so dear to Class Poets, are in a bad way; their 
blackened branches stick out sadly against the blue sky, looking 
like nothing so much as set pieces of fireworks on the fifth of 
July. They are almost as bald as the heads of the graduates in 
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the first part of the Alumni procession. Surely there is no more 
dismal spectacle than a dying and crippled tree. To some of those 
at the Alumni meeting it seemed that an institution which is so 
proud of itself, and which sends so many sons out into the world 
to battle with so many kinds of dragons, might possibly have con- 
ducted a more successful fight with the worm of the Leopard 
Moth. 

If Colonel Roosevelt could have stayed at home, instead of go- 
ing to hunt wild animals in Africa, and have gone after this dan- 
gerous caterpillar with clenched teeth, even if he had to beard the 
beast in its lair between the bark and the wood, he might have 
saved our trees, even when star-eyed science has failed to do so. 
But he chose rather to send stuffed animals back to the Smithson- 
ian, and in his absence. the Leopard Moth caterpillar had its dan- 
gerous will, so that now our Alma Mater must face the inevitable, 
have the old stumps rooted out, and acquire a new set of trees, and 
it will be a long day before a Class Poet can wax sentimental over 
hardy young maples and oaks. 


The Hall of Fame seems to have come to stay: for Poe has at 
last been elected to it. Poe was not the greatest of American men 
of letters, but to leave him out of any such classifica- ervara ana 
tion of American celebrities as the Hall of Fame is él! of Fame. 
supposed to register was an absurdity. Henceforth, we may hope 
that the institution will represent more and more surely the ver- 
dict of history and of criticism in the higher sense. The choice 
should be dictated not by personal prejudice, not by local, par- 
tisan, or sectarian pride, not by respect for transient fashion, but 
by regard for historic perspective and for intrinsic merits. 

Looking over the list of the 46 men already elected, a Harvard 
man may take satisfaction in observing that thirteen of these, or 
about 28 per cent, were Harvard men. The thirteen include two 
Presidents of the United States — John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams ; one Justice (and next to Marshall, the greatest) of the 
United States Supreme Court, Joseph Story ; two scientists, Louis 
Agassiz and Asa Gray, who, although not graduated at Harvard, 
found their opportunity and did their life-work kere; two re- 
ligious leaders, William Ellery Channing and Phillips Brooks ; 
two historians, George Bancroft and John Lothrop Motley ; and 
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four men of letters, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Longfellow, like Agassiz and Gray, was not a Harvard A.B., but 
he was illustrious at Harvard as a professor long before his fame 
as a poet became national and international. 

The lists of the “ Immortals,” as elected in 1900, 1905, and 
1910 follow. The names of Harvard men are printed in capitals. 
The reader hardly needs to be reminded that it requires 51 votes 
to elect, and that the electors have varied in number from 100 to 


97. 
First Election, 1900. 


1, George Washington. 16, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
2, Abraham Lincoln. 17. George Peabody. 
8. Daniel Webster. 18, Robert E. Lee. 
4. Benjamin Franklin, 19. Peter Cooper. 
. Ulysses S, Grant. 20. Eli Whitney. 
. John Marshall, 21, John J. Audubon. 
. Thomas Jefferson. 22, Horace Mann. 
. RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 23, Henry Ward Beecher, 
. HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 24, James Kent. 
. Robert Fulton. 25. JOSEPH STORY. 
. Washington Irving. 26. JOHN ADAMS. 
2. Jonathan Edwards, 27. WILLIAM E, CHANNING, 
. Samuel F. B. Morse. 28. Gilbert Stuart. 
. David G. Farragut. 29, ASA GRAY. 
. Henry Clay. 


Second Election, 1905. 


. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 36. LOUIS AGASSIZ, 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 37. John Paul Jones, 
. William T, Sherman, (38. Mary Lyon.]! 
. James Madison. (39. Emma Willard.] 
. John G. Whittier. (40. Maria Mitchell.] 
35. Alexander Hamilton, 





Third Election, 1910. 


[41. Harriet Beecher Stowe.] 47. William Cullen Bryant. 

42, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. | [48. Frances E. Willard.] 

43, Edgar Allan Poe. 49, Andrew Jackson. 

44, Roger Williams. 50. GEORGE BANCROFT. 

45. James Fenimore Cooper. 61. JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 
46, PHILLIPS BROOKS, 





Among Harvard men voted for in 1910, and the votes they re- 
ceived, were Charles Francis Adams (20); Samuel Adams (41); 


1 The names of women are printed in brackets and are omitted from considera- 
tion in this article, which deals only with men. It requires only 47 votes to elect a 
female Immortal, 
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Edward Everett (20); John Hancock (31); William M. Hunt 
(4) ; Cotton Mather (11) ; Theodore Parker (10); Francis Park- 
man (45); Wendell Phillips (20) ; Benjamin Peirce (8); Wil- 
liam H. Prescott (21) ; Henry H. Richardson (15) ; Lemuel Shaw 
(11); Charles Sumner (24); John Collins Warren (1). From 
this it appears that Parkman, whom many regard as the greatest 
of American historians, came so near to being elected that he 
will probably be chosen next time, and that Samuel Adams is a 
very promising candidate. The absence of the names of Washing- 
ton Allston and Thomas Bulfinch from the list of nominees shows 
in what haphazard fashion the nominations seem to have been 
made. 

Among the 97 electors in 1910 we find the following Harvard 
men: Pres. C. A. Duniway, University of Montana; Pres. W. 
DeW. Hyde, Bowdoin; Pres. E. J. James, University of Illinois ; 
Pres. A. L. Lowell, Harvard; Pres. C. F. Thwing, Western Re- 
serve; Prof. Edward Channing ; Prof. E. C. Pickering ; Herbert 
Putnam; Prof. G. F. Swain; Hon. J. H. Choate; Pres. C. W. 
Eliot; Hon. J. W. Foster; Prof. A. B. Hart; Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson; Hon. R. T. Lincoln; Hon. Horace Porter; and Chief 
Justice M. W. Fuller. Total, 18. 

It will be noticed that the most recent Harvard Immortal to be 
elected is Phillips Brooks, who graduated in 1855. In that year, 
the total number of Harvard graduates from 1642 down was only 
about 8000. The Harvard Leaven was small in comparison with 
the millions who made up the American Lump between 1620 and 
the present, but it has been effective, as the preponderance of Har- 
vard Immortals indicates. 





WILLIAM JAMES: A PORTRAIT. 


None of us will ever see a man like William James again: 
there is no doubt about that. And yet it is hard to state what it 
was in him that gave him either his charm or his power, what it was 
that penetrated and influenced us, what it is that we lack and feel 
the need of, now that he has so unexpectedly and incredibly died. 
I always thought that William James would continue forever ; and 
I relied upon his sanctity as if it were sunlight. 
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I should not have been abashed at being discovered in some 
mean action by William James ; because I should have felt that 
he would understand and make allowances. The abstract and 
sublime quality of his nature was always enough for two; and I 
confess to having always trespassed upon him and treated him with 
impertinence, without gloves, without reserve, without ordinary, 
decent concern for the sentiments and weaknesses of human char- 
acter. Knowing nothing about philosophy, and having the dimmest 
notions as to what James’s books might contain, I used occasionally 
to write and speak to him: about his specialties in a tone of 
fierce contempt; and never failed to elicit from him in reply the 
most spontaneous and celestial gayety. Certainly he was a won- 
derful man. 

He was so devoid of selfish aim or small personal feeling that 
your shafts might pierce, but could never wound him. You could 
not “diminish one dowle that’s in his plume.” Where he walked, 
nothing could touch him; and he enjoyed the Emersonian im- 
munity of remaining triumphant even after he had been van- 
quished. The reason was, as it seems to me, that what the man 
really meant was always something indestructible and persistent ; 
and that he knew this inwardly. He had not the gift of expression, 
but rather the gift of suggestion. He said things which meant one 
thing to him and something else to the reader or listener. His 
mind was never quite in focus, and there was always something 
left over after each discharge of the battery, something which now 
became the beginning of a new thought. When he found out his 
mistake or defect of expression, when he came to see that he had 
not said quite what he meant, he was the first to proclaim it, and 
to move on to a new position, a new misstatement of the same 
truth, — a new, débonnaire apperception, clothed in non-conclusive 
and suggestive figures of speech. 

How many men have put their shoulders out of joint in striking 
at the phantasms which James projected upon the air! James was 
always in the right, because what he meant was true. The only 
article of his which I ever read with proper attention was “ The 
Will to Believe,” a thing that exasperated me greatly until I 
began to see, or to think I saw, what James meant, and at the 
same time to acknowledge to myself that he had said something 
quite different. I hazard this idea about James as one might haz- 
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ard an idea about astronomy, fully aware that it may be very 
foolish. 

In private life and conversation there was the same radiation 
of thought about him. The centre and focus of his thought fell 
within his nature, but not within his intellect. You were thus 
played upon by a logic which was not the logic of intellect, but a 
far deeper thing, limpid and clear in itself, confused and refrac- 
tory only when you tried to deal with it intellectually. You must 
take any fragment of such a man by itself, for his whole meaning 
is in the fragment. If you try to piece the bits together, you will 
endanger their meaning. In general talk on life, literature, and 
politics James was always throwing off sparks that were cognate 
only in this, that they came from the same central fire in him. It 
was easy to differ from him ; it was easy to go home thinking that 
James had talked the most arrant rubbish, and that no educated 
man had a right to be so ignorant of the first principles of thought 
and of the foundations of human society. Yet it was impossible 
not to be morally elevated by the smallest contact with William 
James. A refining, purgatorial influence came out of him. 

I believe that in his youth, James dedicated himself to the glory 
of God and the advancement of Truth, in the same spirit that a 
young knight goes to seek the Grail, or a young military hero 
dreams of laying down his life for his country. What his early 
leanings towards philosophy or his natural talent for it may have 
been, I do not know; but I feel as if he had first taken up phil- 
osophy out of a sense of duty, —the old Puritanical impulse, — 
in his case illumined, however, with a humor and genius not at all 
of the Puritan type. He adopted philosophy as his lance and buck- 
ler, — psychology, it was called in his day, — and it proved to be 
as good as the next thing,— as pliable as poetry or fiction or pol- 
itics or law would have been,—or anything else that he might 
have adopted as a vehicle through which his nature could work 
upon society. 

He, himself, was all perfected from the beginning, a selfless 
angel. It is this quality of angelic unselfishness which gives the 
power to his work. There may be some branches of human study 
— mechanics perhaps—where the personal spirit of the investi- 
gator does not affect the result; but philosophy is not one of them. 
Philosophy is a personal vehicle; and every man makes his own, 
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and through it he says what he has to say. It is all personal: it is 
all human: it is all non-reducible to science, and incapable of 
being either repeated or continued by another man. 

Now James was an illuminating ray, a dissolvent force. He 
looked freshly at life, and read books freshly. What he had to 
say about them was not entirely articulated, but was always spon- 
taneous. He seemed to me to have too high an opinion of every- 
thing. The last book he had read was always “a great book”; the 
last person he had talked with, a wonderful being. If I may judge 
from my own standpoint, I should say that James saw too much 
good in everything, and felt towards everything a too indiscrimin- 
ating approval. He was always classing things up into places 
they did n’t belong and could n’t remain in. 

Of course, we know that Criticism is proverbially an odious 
thing; it seems to deal only in shadows, — it acknowledges only 
varying shades of badness in everything. And we know, too, that 
Truth is light; Truth cannot be expressed in shadow, except by 
some subtle art which proclaims the shadow-part to be the lie, 
and the non-expressed part to be the truth. And it is easy to look 
upon the whole realm of Criticism and see in it nothing but a 
science which concerns itself with the accurate statement of lies. 
Such, in effect, it is in the hands of most of its adepts. Now 
James’s weakness as a critic was somehow connected with the pe- 
culiar nature of his mind, which lived in a consciousness of light. 
The fact is that James was non-critical, and therefore divine. He 
was forever hovering, and never could alight; and this is a qual- 
ity of truth and a quality of genius. 

The great religious impulse at the back of all his work, and 
which pierces through at every point, never became expressed in 
conclusive literary form, or in dogmatic utterance. It never be- 
came formulated in his own mind into a stateable belief. And yet 
it controlled his whole life and mind, and accomplished a great 
work in the world. The spirit of a priest was in him, —in his 
books and in his private conversation. He was a sage, and a holy 
man; and everybody put off his shoes before him. And yet in 
spite of this, —in conjunction with this, he was a sportive, way- 
ward, Gothic sort of spirit, who was apt, on meeting a friend, to 
burst into foolery, and whose wit was always three parts poetry. 
Indeed his humor was as penetrating as his seriousness. Both of 
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these two sides of James’s nature — the side that made a direct re- 
ligious appeal, and the side that made a veiled religious appeal — 
became rapidly intensified during his latter years ; so that, had the 
process continued much longer, the mere sight of him must have 
moved beholders to amend their lives. 

I happened to be at Oxford at one of his lectures in 1908 ; and 
it was remarkable to see the reverence which that very un-revering 
class of men—the University dons — evinced towards James, 
largely on account of his appearance and personality. The fame of 
him went abroad, and the Sanhedrim attended. A quite distin- 
guished, and very fussy scholar,a member of the old guard of Nil- 
admirari Cultivation, —who would have sniffed nervously if he had 
met Moses,—told me that he had gone to a lecture of James’s, 
“though the place was so crowded, and stank so that he had to 
come away immediately.” —‘ But,” he added, “ he certainly has the 
face of a sage.” 

There was, in spite of his playfulness, a deep sadness about 
James. You felt he had just stepped out of this sadness in order 
to meet you, and was to go back into it the moment you left him. 
It may be that sadness inheres in some kinds of profoundly re- 
ligious characters,—in dedicated persons who have renounced 
all, and are constantly hoping, thinking, acting, and (in the typ- 
ical case) praying for humanity. Lincoln was sad, and Christ was 
sad, and many sensitive people, who view the world as it is, and 
desire nothing for themselves except to become of use to others, 
and to become agents in the spread of truth and happiness, — 
such people are often sad. It has sometimes crossed my mind 
that James wanted to be a poet and an artist, and that there 
lay in him, beneath the ocean of metaphysics, a lost Atlantis of 
the fine arts; that he really hated philosophy and all its works, 
and pursued them only as Hercules might spin, or as a prince in a 
fairy tale might sort seeds for an evil dragon, or as any one 
might patiently do some careful work for which he had no aptitude. 
It would seem most natural, if this were the case between James 
and the metaphysical sciences; for what is there in these studies 
that can drench and satisfy a tingling mercurial being who loves 
to live on the surface, as well as in the depths of life? Thus we 
reason, forgetting that the mysteries of temperament are deeper 
than the mysteries of occupation. If James had had the career of 
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Moliére, he would still have been sad. He was a victim of divine 
visitation: the Searching Spirit would have winnowed him in the 
same manner, no matter what avocation he might have followed. 
The world watched James as he pursued through life his search 
for religious truth; the world watched him, and often gently 
laughed at him, asking, ‘ When will James arise and fly? When 
will ‘he take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea’?” And in the meantime, James was there 
already. Those were the very places that he was living in. 
Through all the difficulties of polyglot metaphysics and of modern 
psychology he waded for years, lecturing and writing and exist- 
ing, —and creating for himself a public which came to see in him 
only the saint and the sage, which felt only the religious truth 
which James was in search of, yet could never quite grasp in his 
hand. This very truth constantly shone out through him,— shone, 
as it were, straight through his waistcoat, — and distributed itself 
to every one in the drawing-room, or in the lecture-hall where he 
sat. Here was the familiar paradox, the old parable, the psycho- 
logical puzzle of the world. “ But what went ye out for to see?” 
In the very moment that the world is deciding that a man was no 
prophet and had nothing to say, in that very moment perhaps is 


his work perfected, and he himself is gathered to his fathers, after 
having been a lamp to his own generation, and an inspiration to 
those who come after. 


John Jay Chapman, ’84. 


Barrytown, N. Y. 





VILLARD’S “JOHN BROWN.”! 


One of the main services of historical writing is to point out how faulty 
are the judgments of contemporaries. To the England of the Restoration 
Cromwell was a malignant traitor whom the Devil had claimed for his 
own. So to the average respectable citizen of the forties and fifties, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison was a pestilent fellow who was scaring away the 
customers of the North, and aiming at a servile insurrection. So to the 
newspaper of 1859, including some of anti-slavery sympathies, John 
Brown of Osawatomie was either a madman or else a firebrand in a pow- 


1 John Brown, 1800-1859. A Biography Fifty Years After. By Oswald Garrison 
Villard, 93. (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston; cloth, 8vo, pp. xiv, 738, illustrated, $5.) 
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der magazine. It is one of the surprises of history that the grandchildren 
of the Abolitionists hold as their most precious possession the memory of 
their forbears’ defiance of the feelings of their neighbors and disregard 
for law. When Oswald Garrison Villard undertakes a biography of 
John Brown, the most famous Abolitionist militant, the most reckless foe 
of the slaveholders, it might be expected that he would magnify his serv- 
ices as the champion of freedom, the disturber of the ungodly, the fear- 
less iconoclast, the hero of a famous war song. 

Any such expectation is from the outset disappointed when one reads 
Villard’s “John Brown.” Not only in his preface but throughout the 
work the writer holds a position of impartiality, and almost of aloofness. 
He does not even make good the expectations of those who knew some- 
thing of the progress of his work, that he would “ show John Brown up.” 
Of all the numerous biographies of John Brown, not one has occupied a 
standpoint so free from personal prejudice in either direction. The effort 
throughout is to portray John Brown as he was, minimizing none of his 
numerous faults, and exalting not his obvious claims to be among the 
great spirits of his country. 

For an impartial judgment the writer has had advantages such as none 
of his predecessors have enjoyed: in addition to their materials, which 
include much first-hand manuscript, he has searched from state to state 
and place to place, among the descendants and old friends of Brown, in 
repositories of material East and West; he has used the growing mass 
of data in the Kansas Historical Society and those government reports 
which touch various phases of Brown’s life; he quotes newspapers of 
every stripe. His bibliography alone covers 20 large and closely printed 
pages, besides nearly 70 pages of notes. It is not likely that any import- 
ant and unexpected facts will ever come forward to supplement this 
mass of detail. 

The result is a scholarly book, written in an easy and progressive 
style, stopping to discuss in detail the principal episodes in the life of 
John Brown. In some parts the book seems unnecessarily good; that is, 
it multiplies proofs and illustrative detail, till the sharpness of the pic- 
ture is a little blurred, particularly in the chapters on John Brown in 
Kansas. On the other hand the whole complicated story of the relations 
between the Free-State men, and the Border Ruffians, the territorial gov- 
ernment and the national government, is methodically made clear. No 
previous writer has straightened out so many of the kinks and twists in 
that extraordinary period. The service is undoubted, although it may 
fairly be questioned whether the Kansas episode might not be separately 
treated, inasmuch as John Brown exercised singularly little influence on 
the course of political events in the territory. 
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Looking from without, the book is a distinct contribution to American 
historical literature ; it covers the ground thoroughly and minutely from 
beginning to end; it leaves no source of information neglected; it takes 
no partisan ground on any of the numerous controversies. The wonder is 
that any Garrison could write with so much detachment. Viewed from 
within, the book is not only a history but a psychological study of one of 
the most striking characters in our country’s records. If the writer began 
with a sense of impatience with John Brown, he has finished with a new 
comprehension of that contradictory character. His view of John Brown 
as a vital force, as an “organism,” to use the modern stock phrase, is 
fortified by a close study of Brown’s own statements about the incidents 
in his career. Every period in his life is carefully examined, many of his 
very numerous journeys are traced. On every page Brown is called upon 
to account for himself. This study of the man as distinct from the agi- 
tator or the leader, or the criminal before the court at Charlestown, treats 
with especial care three episodes in Brown’s career previous to Harper's 
Ferry. 

The first is John Brown as a business man, beginning with his mar- 
riage in 1820. Within five years he began to show that restlessness which 
beset him throughout his life. Starting in at Hudson, he moved to Rich- 
mond, Pa. ; thence to Franklin Village, O., now Kent ; he tried to buy !and 
in West Virginia, instead settled at Richfield, O.; then went to Akron ; 
then to Springfield, Mass. ; then to England ; then to North Elba, N. Y.; 
back to Akron; again to North Elba; before he was settled there, in 
1855, he veered off to Kansas; and thence to the end he was moving 
backward and forward. The rolling stone gathered no moss. Brown was 
not only poor to the end of his days but harassed with debt, once at least 
a bankrupt, and pursued by lawsuits and charges of fraudulent practices. 
The evidence in the book accords with the usual belief of those who 
knew Brown that he was personally honest but constitutionally over- 
sanguine, always stretching his credit, habitually confident of the next 
venture, obstinate over claims on other people which were not sustained 
by the courts. The singular thing is that notwithstanding his losses, his 
failures, and his controversies, he always found people who believed in 
him, lent him money, and went into joint enterprises with him. There 
was something hypnotic in his power over shrewd, hardheaded men who 
had money and wanted to make more. It is true, nevertheless, that had 
John Brown been overtaken in 1854 by the numerous chances of disease 
and accident, he would not have a line in any history of the United 
States. 

Kansas and the Kansas troubles in every way appealed to Brown’s 
restless and determined nature, and before he reached that territory in 
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August, 1855, he had already become, in his own mind, a skirmisher 
on the firing-line. From the beginning he expected that people who 
could not go to the territory would raise money to keep men like himself 
at the front. With money thus subscribed he sent arms for his sons 
and their friends ; he held public meetings on the way, to arouse the West- 
ern Abolitionists. When a Missourian on the road told him he would 
never get to Kansas, he replied, “We are prepared not to die alone.” 
Through the Wakarusa War of 1855 and through the more serious dis- 
orders of 1856, Brown was a belligerent and unmanageable Free-State 
man. His own place was attacked, a little battle was fought at Black 
Jack, a body of his assailants was corralled and captured. Again, Brown 
would have a smaller place in the annals of Kansas than his contempo- 
rary Montgomery, but for the massacre of the Pottawatomie. 

If that could only be excised from John Brown’s career the task of the 
biographer and the historian would be simplified. To that event Villard 
has given the closest attention, and he has pitilessly laid bare the evi- 
dence which shows that John Brown not only ordered the murder, as he 
acknowledged while the affair was fresh, but was present and in com- 
mand. What happened was that five persons who had in no way inter- 
fered with Brown, who were not particularly engaged on the pro-slavery 
side, two of whom were Germans and two poor-whites not favorable to 
slavery, were dragged out of their beds and brutally murdered. The rea- 
son in Brown’s mind appears to have been that there had been threats of 
violence against Free-State settlers in the neighborhood, and that some- 
thing must be done to terrify the people of the other faction. It is clearly 
shown, however, that neither Brown nor his neighbors were in any dan- 
ger, and that the murder stirred up the most violent feeling, and helped 
to keep the territory in a condition of civil war. 

The third psychological problem is that of Brown’s return to the ter- 
ritory in 1858 under the name of Shubel Morgan. The point here is that 
notwithstanding the Pottawatomie murder, which was perfectly well 
known in the East, Brown was sent out by anti-slavery men, with arms 
and money to keep up agitation. Here comes in once more that extraor- 
dinary power to convince other people that he could do great things. He 
enlisted a few men, subsidized Hugh Forbes, who soon turned against. 
him, and then waited ; for months he was inactive. When he finally went 
to the territory the only thing he accomplished was the taking of fugi- 
tive slaves from Missouri. Yet he convinced hardheaded men like Amos 
A. Lawrence, Joshua Leavitt of the Independent, George L. Stearns, 
and John A. Andrew, that he could in some mysterious and unheard-of 
way help the cause of freedom. 

Although Brown was now known from end to end of the country as 
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a fighting character who had done strange things in Kansas, he was still, 
down to the attack on Harper’s Ferry in October, 1859, an obscure man. 
A vague plan for founding a camp of refuge somewhere in the Southern 
mountains, can be traced back to the early forties ; his own family, Fred- 
erick Douglass, and others talked it over with him; and when he left 
Kansas in 1858 he was brooding upon the plan. Gerritt Smith, Stearns, 
and Sanborn raised $4000 for him; T. W. Higginson and Amos A. 
Lawrence had lost confidence in Brown because of his practical failure 
in Kansas ; but Samuel G. Howe, Frank Sanborn, and George L. Stearns 
were aware that he meant to capture some place in the South and call 
negroes to him. In fact before the blow was actually struck, 80 persons 
were aware of his general intention. 

Villard is the first biographer of Brown to consider the Harper’s Ferry 
raid from the practical and especially the military side; and he shows 
clearly how ill-planned the whole thing was; how dangerous was the 
preliminary life at the Kennedy House ; how aggravating was the delay ; 
how unsuited the arsenal was for his purpose; how entirely he misjudged 
the frame of mind of the negroes who (as Admiral Chadwick has pointed 
out) were not likely to take to the mountains at the beginning of winter. 
Then comes the unskilful attack; the killing of the negro watchman, as 
the first to fall in this war on the enemy of the slave; the long day in 
the engine house; and Brown’s inability to decide to strike for the 
mountains. The whole incredible story is faithfully and graphically told. 

The author does not fail to point out that the moral effect of the Har- 
per’s Ferry raid would have been almost entirely lost if Brown had been 
killed during the fight. Here is the miracle in the whole life of this ex- 
traordinary character, this hunter of human game, harsh to his children, 
rough to his adversaries, cruel to unoffending opponents, ready to kindle 
the fires of servile insurrection, nonchalantly taking the lives of people of 
Virginia, and making war upon the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica, this man of iron and blood disappears at the moment he is made 
prisoner. During his few weeks of imprisonment, trial, and waiting 
for execution, John Brown becomes a hero through his truly magnificent 
courage, steadfastness, and uprightness. Everybody who came in con- 
tact with him at this time, admired him; his jailer, the reporters, Gov- 
ernor Wise. His letters are among the treasures of English literature ; 
his last written word is the prophecy, “I John Brown am now quite cer- 
tain that the crimes of this guilty land will never be purged away but 

‘with blood.” It is this quiet, cheerful, heroic acceptance of his fate, this 
perfect assurance that he had not only given his life, but given it with 
effect ; this tremendous belief that slavery was a crime which justified 
war; this conviction that what he had been doing was the thing best 
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worth doing in the world, which ennobles the man. If there ever had 
seemed justification for the Pottawatomie murder, the researches of Mr. 
Villard have removed it. But the author, like almost everybody who 
has ever approached. the subject thoughtfully, cannot resist the compel- 
ling charm of the man’s character. His whole theory of life was wrong ; 
he was not sent into the world to kill innocent people in order that the 
Free-State men might hold Kansas; nor to attack a peaceful town so 
that slaves might run away to his shelter; but “greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.”’ Not even for 
a friend, but for the poorest and most friendless in the community, John 
Brown gave his life, and set an example of steadfastness, of courage, and 
of love to mankind which at least goes far to expiate his previous career. 
Whatever he had failed to do, he succeeded in calling the attention of his 
country to the fact that slavery was to many people so odious that they 
would go to any length to impair it. 

Mr. Villard has approached the whole subject from an original stand- 
point. He has bared the thoughts and motives of John Brown; yet in 
the end he is, visibly against his will, led to the closing words of his vol- 
ume, — “ His country will cherish the memory of the prisoner of Charles- 
town in 1859 as at once a sacred, a solemn, and an inspiring American 
heritage.” 

Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 


! 





THE CHARACTER AND SCOPE OF HARVARD 
EXAMINATIONS. 


WE live in an age of academic readjustment and reform. The new 
rules for the choice of electives have already gone into effect with the 
present Freshman Class, and the large majority of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences believes that they will result in stimulating a wider interest 
in scholarship and in increasing the efficiency and intellectual power of 
the Harvard Bachelor of Arts. The main features of the new plan and 
of the way it is expected to work have been explained so often that it is 
not necessary to go over the ground again here. But there are two, per- 
haps incidental, phases of it, which have been as yet unnoticed. They are 
closely akin to one another, and can well be considered at the same time. 

Of the courses of instruction offered by the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, a considerable proportion are intended solely for advanced stud- 
ents, and are therefore unsuitable for undergraduates: and the remain- 
ing ones, numerous though they are, do not begin to cover the entire field 
of human knowledge. It is altogether fortunate that this is so, though it 
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may perhaps be well for each of the various departments to aim at a close 
approximation to a complete survey of its own special topic. Inevitably, 
therefore, each course is an entity by itself, and usually a larger or smaller 
gap intervenes between it and the other courses which are most closely 
related to it. Now the new plan for the choice of electives provides that 
part of the student’s work shall be concentrated in a single field, so that 
he may attain a really good knowledge of it, and that the rest of his work 
shall be widely distributed so that he shall leave no one of the great fields 
of human knowledge wholly untouched: and the concentration, which 
alone concerns us here, is to be effected by his taking six or eight closely 
related courses, in one or at most two departments or divisions. Doubtless 
the concentration of about one half his work in closely related courses will 
accomplish much ; but in the estimation of the present writer it will not 
do by any means all it should do unless, in addition, the student is obliged 
to fill in, by his own outside reading, the gaps which will certainly sepa- 
rate these courses, closely related though they may be. Such outside read- 
ing, as experience has abundantly proved, the average undergraduate is 
most reluctant to do. 

And this brings us to the second point. Nothing is more common, nor 
more deeply discouraging to teachers in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
than to encounter a well-nigh ineradicable conviction among undergradu- 
ates (and also, alas, among many graduate students as well), that know- 
ledge is only attainable through the taking of courses. The idea of learn- 
ing anything that is not specifically taught impresses the large majority 
of Harvard students as fantastic and absurd. It is partly with the idea of 
combating this deplorable conviction, that the committee on the Choice 
of Electives has inaugurated an examination in reading French or Ger- 
man — totally independent of any course — the passing of which is ob- 
ligatory on every man, before admission to the Junior Class. This is cer- 
' tainly a move in the right direction, but it is doubtful if it goes far enough. 
The large majority of undergraduates have not yet waked up to the 
meaning of the new requirement; but most of those who have done so 
seem to think that the obvious way to meet it is to take a course or courses 
on the subject in question. The idea of teaching themselves to read French 
or German does not occur to them. 

The best way to overcome these two kindred difficulties — the reluct- 
ance of the average student to bridge, by independent reading, the gaps 
between his different courses, and his aversion to studying anything that 
is not specifically taught — and also the surest means to give full effect 
to the “concentration end” of the new rules is to demand that every stud- 
ent, at the close of his Senior year, pass a general examination on the 
field in which the bulk of his work has been done. Such a general ex- 
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amination has already been in vogue for candidates for a degree with 
distinction in many departments, and has been attended with admirable 
results : the practice might well be extended to include all students. Such 
an examination would necessarily be framed with some regard to the 
courses the student had taken, but it should, at the same time, be essen- 
tially an examination on a field, not on courses. It would, naturally, cover 
work done two or even three years previously to the examination itself : 
it would demand knowledge other than that contained in lectures and re- 
quired reading, and therefore, most important of all, it would test the 
ability of the student to discover and remedy by himself the gaps in his 
own intellectual equipment. 

No one can be more conscious than the writer of the many difficulties 
that lie in the way of such an examination as this. It would inevitably 
mean a considerable increase of the already excessive burden of admin- 
istrative duties which most of the members of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences already bear: it would involve a large expenditure of time and 
money. Some persons may urge that it would be necessary to make out 
separate papers for every individual man or at least for every two or 
three men, so widely are the electives bound to vary even under the new 
regulations. This last objection can be met by making the papers very 
general, by leaving to the student considerable latitude in the selection 
of the questions to be answered, and, above all, by constantly bearing in 
mind the essential feature of the examination, namely, that it is a test of 
knowledge of a field rather than of courses in that field. If that principle 
is once grasped by the students, they will prepare themselves in such a 
way as to obviate the necessity of multiplying the different papers within 
a given subject. And there are advantages in such a plan over and above 
those which have already been described. Many just complaints are heard 
these days about the extreme difficulty, and above all the highly de- 
tailed character of Harvard examinations. Frequently it is urged that 
our teachers sacrifice their students to their own research, and give their 
undergraduate courses in such a way as to advance the completion of 
their own books: sometimes it is contended that the only way to check 
this tendency is to have the examinations in the larger courses conducted 
by others than those who give them. Disparaging comparisons are made 
between the Harvard tests and the much more broad and general ones, 
conducted by outside examiners, at Oxford and Cambridge. It has been 
shown that an Oxford man can come back to the University several years 
after graduation, and attain a “class’”’ very nearly if not quite as good as 
he originally received ; and we all know how difficult (if not impossible) 
it would be for most of us to return and pass a Harvard examination 
three years after having taken the course on which it was given. All 
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these facts are significant. Of course the fundamental reason for this great 
difference between the examination in a Harvard course and the Oxford 
‘‘ schools ” lies in the fact that the former covers only about , of a man’s 
college work (for the provision that the final examination in a full course 
must cover the entire year has virtually fallen into abeyance), and must, 
therefore, almost of necessity, be detailed and minute, whereas the latter 
covers practically the entire University career. No one can deny that there 
are great advantages in our present system. It stimulates thoroughness 
and accuracy, and affords one exceedingly valuable type of mental train- 
ing. The present writer would be the last to urge its abandonment. He 
does maintain, however, that it could be made far more effective still in 
combination with a more general test along somewhat different lines. Our 
preéminence, if it is to be maintained, is going to be maintained rather 
by the quality than the quantity of our output. In mere numbers we shall 
probably be outstripped before long, but if we can make the Harvard A.B. 
mean a higher degree of efficiency and intellectual power than that of other 
universities, our future need cause us no alarm. The amount of informa- 
tion that the average American college graduate possesses is not nearly so 
inadequate as is his ability to utilize that information, and to discover 
and make good his own deficiencies. Any device which may contribute 
to remedy this defect, cost what it may, is surely worth a trial. 
KR. B. Merriman, ’96. 





HOW YOUNG LAWYERS PROSPER. 


Mr. Epwarp H. Letcuworts, ’02, Second Deputy Attorney-General 
of New York State, has just issued an interesting quinquennial report of 
the Class of 1905, Harvard Law School, of which he is Class Secretary. 
By persistent sending of circulars he has received replies from 201 out 
of 215 men; and these replies Mr. Letchworth summarizes as follows: 


**The first noticeable fact is that so many of us have changed our business connec- 
tions at least once and often several times during this short period. Such changes are 
largely, of course, but natural incidents of starting in a profession, and represent for 
the most part healthy growth and advancement. In some instances, however, there 
have been radical changes of location from one section of the country to another, often 
far distant. These illustrate not only the value of the broad training of our law school, 
fitting for practice in any state, but also the breadth of view which takes advantage 
of opportunity no matter where offered. 

‘** A second interesting point is the number of us who are taking an active interest in 
politics and government. Nowadays more than ever we realize that it is the duty of 
every educated man to lend some of his intelligence to the service of the state or nation, 
and this report shows that this duty is being actively met by a large proportion of the- 
Class. It should be remembered, however, that this duty may be equally performed 
by those of us whose time does not permit identification with any particular form of 
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active politics, but who by intelligent voice and vote and by the influence of example 
aid in the fight to secure purity and efficiency in government. 

“One of the most interesting features of this, as of the first report, is the analysis 
of the earnings of the various members of the Class in different localities and under 
different conditions. This analysis seems even more interesting and valuable than be- 
fore because of the comparison which can now be made between the two. The answers, 
of course, are confidential, only averages being given. One hundred and fifty-one men 
answered this question, and I have no reason to doubt the accuracy of their replies. 
The number is sufficiently large to enable a fairly accurate determination of the aver- 
age earnings of the Class as a whole and of the various groups into which I have sub- 
divided it. As before, those who have left the law and gone into business have won the 
greater return. The average earnings of the entire Class have increased 120 per cent in 
three years. Of this, the increase of those in business has been 104 per cent and of 
those practising law 127 per cent. The Pacific Coast still holds the palm for the highest 
average of any locality. Massachusetts still has the lowest. The percentage of increase 
in Boston and Massachusetts, however, has been greater than in the West and the dis- 
parity between the East and the West, although still large, is not as great proportion- 
ately as before... . 

‘*Upon the question of whether or not they were satisfied with the profession finan- 
cially and otherwise, out of a total of 182 who gave answers, 144 were fully satisfied, 
33 satisfied with the work but not with the remuneration, 2 satisfied financially but not 
otherwise, and 3 were dissatisfied.”’ 


MONTHLY AVERAGE EARNINGS OF CLASS. 


March, 1907 — March, 1910. 
Number of men Monthly Per cent of 
averaged. Earnings averaged. amount. increase. 
1907. 1910. 1907. 1910. 
163 151 Entire Class $99 $218 


Entire Class, practising law 92 


In business 163 
Practising alone 9 
Practising in partnership 146 
Practising on salary 85 


West of Mississippi River 142 277 
East of Mississippi River 89 195 


On Pacifie Coast (Cal., Ore., & Wash.) 157 308 
In New York City 109 267 
In Boston, Mass. 59 171 
In Massachusetts 57 167 


Tn cities of 100,000 or over 95 223 
In all other places 109 180 


Mr. Letchworth records that 92 of the 201 men heard from are mar- 
ried, which seems to be an unusually large number, considering that the 
Class is only five years out of the Law School. The Geographical Direct- 
ory shows that members of the Class are practising in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Brunswick, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
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Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin —a sufficiently satisfac- 
tory proof of the national influence of the Harvard Law School. New 
York City has 35 members of the Class. The 14 missing members, news 
of whom Mr. Letchworth asks for, are: James W. Adams, Ray M. Alli- 
son, George H. Boke, James H. Boyd, Roy H. Crihfield, Earle M. Edson, 
Paul M. Hooven, Henry J. Hosmer, Eugene B. Huffman, Roscoe R. John- 
son, Parker S. Maddux, Herbert A. Sage, William L. Sudduth, Fletcher 
B. Wagner. Mr. Letchworth’s address is State Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 
It is to be hoped that the secretaries of other Law School and Medical 
School Classes will follow his example in collecting information that is at 
once interesting and important. 





SIR MATTHEW AND LADY HOLWORTHY. 


In the London Notes and Queries of March 14, 1908, Mr. Frederic 
M. R. Holworthy of Bromley, Kent, inserted a query in regard to his 
ancestor, Sir Matthew Holworthy. This led to a correspondence with 
the present writer, in the course of which Mr. Holworthy said that there 
were in the possession of Mr. Herbert Fleetwood Holworthy and his 
sisters of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, portraits by Sir Peter Lely of Sir 
Matthew and Lady Holworthy. At once I communicated this interesting 
find to Mr. William C. Lane, with whom originated the idea of buying 
the portraits, and to whose initiative is due the successful carrying out of 
the idea. On last Commencement Day President Lowell announced that 
the portraits had reached this country, the gift of Mr. J. P. Morgan, Jr., 
’89, and Mr. Edward F. Whitney, ’71. 

Of Sir Matthew Holworthy little is known. His grandfather, John 
Holworthy of Bridgewater and alderman of Bristol, died about 1602; 
while his father, Richard Holworthy, was a merchant and alderman of 
Bristol and mayor in 1635. Matthew, born in 1608, matriculated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1626, and took his B. A. degree in 1629, 
In due time he became a large landowner in Norfolk, and a successful 
merchant at Hackney, Middlesex; was knighted at Whitehall in 1665; 
and was buried in Hackney Church in October, 1678. He was thrice 
married — first, to Mary, daughter of Robert Henley of London; sec- 
ondly, to Lucy, daughter of Richard Jervoice ; and thirdly, in 1668, O.S., 
to Susanna, daughter of Henry Henley of Leigh, Somerset. His first and 
his third wives were second cousins. Sir Matthew’s only child was Mat- 
thew, son of his third wife; and it is she whose portrait the College now 
owns. 
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In Sir Matthew’s will, dated May 9, 1677, occurs this item: 


**T doe giue and bequeath vnto the Colledge or vniversity in or of Cambridge in 
New England the summe of one Thousand pounds to be paid and made over to the 
Governors and directors thereof to be disposed of by them as they shall judge best for 
promoting of learning and promulgation of the Gospell in those parts. The same to be 
paid within Two yeares next comeing after my decease,”’ 

In College Book No. 3, page 60, it is recorded that in 1681 Treasurer 
Richards received “ By St Matthew Holworthyes legacy 1234 02 06.” 

It would be pleasant to know how Sir Matthew’s attention was called 
to the small, far-off college in New England, and what influences led him 
to bequeath so large a sum —the largest received by the College for 
about a century; but the facts are beyond recovery. It is interesting to 
note that in 1669 a Henry Henley of Lyme, Dorset, gave to the College 
£27. Though this Henry Henley was not Sir Matthew Holworthy’s 
third father-in-law, yet the two were doubtless related, for the Dorset 
family of Henley appears to have originally come from Somerset, 

Harvard men need not be reminded that the Hall which bears Hol- 
worthy’s name was erected in 1812.1 

Albert Matthews, ’82. 





HARVARD-BOSTON AERO MEET OF 1910. 


Tue Harvard Aeronautical Society was incorporated as an educational 
and scientific society in November, 1909. The membership of the society 
increased rapidly until it numbered over 350 active members. The work 
of the society was directed by Prof. Abbott Lawrence Rotch, the leading 
authority on the physics of the atmosphere in this country. The practical 
work of the society, in its construction of gliders and other devices, was 
directed largely by Mr. James V. Martin, a student in the Graduate De- 
partment. The society built a glider and a biplane, and became so much 
interested in the science of aviation that it was determined to hold, if 
possible, a meet of aviators on Soldier’s Field. The problem was com- 
plicated by the fact that no regular meet had ever taken place in this 
country and there were, therefore, no precedents to guide the managers 
of the society. At the suggestion of some graduates, the society took the 
matter up with a few gentlemen in Boston, and it was finally arranged 
that a committee consisting of Adams D. Claflin, ’86, as chairman, 
James V. Martin and W. A. P. Willard, consulting engineer of the 
society, should undertake to organize the meet. The organization of 
the meet required financing to a large extent and a guarantee fund of 


1 For permission to reproduce the portraits, the Magazine is indebted to the courtesy 
of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. 
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$50,000 was raised to assure the financial success of the meet. Contracts 
were quickly made with the Wright Company for the entry of their two 
most expert aviators, Ralph Johnstone and Walter Brookins; also with 
Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss, the holder of the International Championship Cup 
won at Rheims, France, a year ago, and entries were also received from 
a number of other prominent aviators. Two entries were secured from 
England: Mr. A. V. Roe, who was one of the original inventors and ex- 
perimenters in aeronautics in England, and Mr. Claude Grahame- White, 
who is without question the leading English aviator at the present time. 

This being the first meet in which actual competitions were to take 
place, it was necessary to devise a system of contests so arranged that 
actual competition could take place for the valuable prizes that it was 
proposed to offer. A contest committee was, therefore, appointed, with 
Mr. Charles J. Glidden (a gentleman of much experience in matters con- 
nected with navigation of the air as well as with racing of automobiles) 
as chairman, and Mr. A. A. Merrill, an early student of aeronautics, as sec- 
retary. This committee devised a system of scoring by points by which 
the aviators were credited with their showing as made each day and were 
awarded the prizes at the conclusion of the meet according to their aggre- 
gate score. The system worked well in practice and resulted in a large 
amount of time spent in the air by the aviators, and also created much 
public interest, as the contestants changed their positions according to the 
circumstances each day. 

The meet was scheduled for Sept. 3 to13. The original intention of 
the society had been to hold the meet on Soldier’s Field and all the orig- 
inal plans were based upon that idea. An investigation of the field, how- 
ever, by some of the aviators and their managers soon convinced the 
managers of the meet that Soldier’s Field would be not only a dangerous 
field upon which to conduct the meet so far as the aviators were concerned, 
but also so far as concerned the public who might attend. The area of 
Soldier’s Field is not nearly sufficient and the surrounding conditions 
would be extremely dangerous, as there are obstructions on all sides: one 
of the most serious being that of the fence around Soldier’s Field itself. 
It became imperative, therefore, to find a new location upon which to 
hold the meet, and after much investigation the location at Squantum was 
finally selected as the most advisable, provided it could be secured. The 
managers of the meet were met by the owners of the property, the N. Y. 
N. H. & H.R. R. Co., represented by their President, Mr. C. S. Mellen, in 
the most generous manner, and Mr. Mellen granted to the Harvard So- 
ciety the use of the premises on exceedingly favorable terms. The con- 
dition of the field, which was now named the Harvard Aviation Field, 
was such that a large amount of work had to be done. More than half a 
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mile of road had to be built across the salt marshes surrounding the field 
and the field had to be fenced, grandstands erected, hangars for the 
aeroplanes secured and erected, and all arrangements made in a period 
of about six weeks. By strenuous efforts the work was completed and 
the meet was opened as scheduled on Sept. 3. 

It had been expected that in addition to the entries of professional 
aviators, a number of amateurs would attend the meet and would make 
some short flights. In this, the managers were very much disappointed, 
as only one amateur, who could really be called an aviator, appeared, and 
he, unfortunately, met with disaster almost at the beginning of the meet. 
The amateur contest scheduled, therefore, may be omitted from consid- 
eration, although valuable prizes had been offered and entries promised. 

Unfortunately the weather conditions at the opening were most dis- 
agreeable, and while the aviators, led by Mr. Grahame- White, were able to 
give some short flights, nevertheless the first three days were a failure: 
the attendance of the public being very small and the flights much 
restricted. The succeeding days, however, showed increasing interest 
on the part of the public and more successful flying on the part of the 
aviators. 

The meet was honored with the presence of the President of the United 
States, the Governor of the State, Secretary of the Navy, Ambassador 
from Russia, and many prominent officers of the Army and Navy and 
Diplomatic service. The Navy Department assigned the First Torpedo 
Division under command of Lieut. C. A. Blakeley, for service during the 
meet, and the Treasury Department also assigned the revenue cutter 
Gresham. The officers of the above vessels rendered every possible serv- 
ice, patrolling the water route for the different flights and aiding much 
in keeping the course for flights clear and in protecting the public from 
entering the danger zone. Thanks of the society are due to the Govern- 
ment for its hearty coperation. 

During the meet many demonstrations were given that were considered 
of value, as showing the possibility of the aeroplane in time of war. One 
of the chief exhibitions was a bomb-dropping contest: the idea being to 
demonstrate the ability of the fast flying aeroplane to drop bombs suc- 
cessfully upon a fixed surface represented by the full-sized outline of a 
battleship. —The demonstrations made in this contest proved conclusively 
that the aeroplane must be seriously considered in any future wars, as the 
accuracy with which dummy bombs were dropped was a great surprise 
to all the military officers present. 

The chief events were won by Mr. Claude Grahame-White of England, 
who gave a most satisfactory exhibition and aided very materially in the 


interest of the meet. The Wright machines, operated by Messrs. Brook- 
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ins and Johnstone, also gave wonderful exhibitions in flying for altitude 
and for duration: the American record for duration being broken by Mr. 
Ralph Johnstone in a flight of 101 miles made in 185 minutes. Mr. 
Johnstone also broke the world’s record for accuracy, lighting within 
5 ft. 4 in. of a given mark on the accuracy target. The International Cham- 
pion, Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss, owing to lack of proper preparation and 
equipment, was unable to give any satisfactory exhibitions and the public 
was much disappointed by his inability to take part in the main contests. 
The chief prize, a flight between the aviation field and Boston Light and 
return (an air-line distance of 33 miles), was won by Mr. Claude Gra- 
hame-White in an elapsed time of 34 minutes. He undoubtedly covered 
more than 34 miles owing to the distance covered in making four turns 
during the flight. Mr. Grahame-White used during this flight a Blériot 
monoplane, equipped with a Gnome engine. The prize for this contest 
was the sum of $10,000, very generously given by the Boston Globe 
through the president of the Globe Co., Mr. Charles H. Taylor. 

The meet closed on Sept. 15 after eleven days of interesting contests 
and favorable demonstrations of the great progress made in the conquest 
of the air during the last few years. No one who attended could fail to 
be impressed with the fact that man had finally succeeded in mastering 
this last revolutionary method of transportation. The managers were most 
ably assisted in the various departments requiring technical service by 
Prof. R. W. Willson, ’73, who had charge of the altitude measurements ; 
much more comprehensive and accurate than anything hitherto used in 
this country in similar contests. The timing of the various events was 
very satisfactorily conducted by Mr. E. J. Wendell, ’82, assisted by the 
members of the Chronograph Club of Boston. The Medical Department 
in charge of Dr. Beth Vincent of Boston, was fortunately not called upon 
to perform any very arduous duties, but was ready at all times to meet any 
emergency arising and to handle any accident, no matter how serious. 

The future of aviation and its effect upon life in all its phases cannot 
be foreseen by even the wisest man at this time. The possibilities already 
demonstrated are very great. The courage and daring of the aviators 
deserve praise beyond measure. The coolness and skill, the readiness to 
cope with sudden emergencies and the willingness to demonstrate their 
art, for the instruction of the public, deserve the greatest appreciation. 

The attendance of the public, while large, could not be considered en- 
tirely satisfactory, for although a number in excess of 500,000 persons 
went down to Atlantic, only about 67,000 came on the grounds. This con- 
dition arose, undoubtedly, from the fact that no meets had been held in 
this country before and that the many exhibitions given had been great 
failures owing to the small amount of actual time spent in the air by those 
giving the exhibitions. 
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The Harvard-Boston Meet closed with a record of over 48 hours of 
actual time spent in the air by the various aviators and a distance trav- 
eled exceeding 1000 miles. The above figures are impressive when it is 
considered that it was only a few years ago that a flight of even a mile 
was considered most remarkable. 

The financial results were, in a measure, satisfactory in that the meet 
paid its operating expenses, which were unusually heavy. Owing to the 
necessity of preparing the grounds and all other requirements, the receipts 
were not sufficient to pay for the permanent improvements: costing in 
the neighborhood of $30,000. It is anticipated that other meets will be 
held on this same aviation field, as the conditions on the Harvard Avia- 
tion Field at Atlantic are unusually favorable, and with proper financial 
support and management the Harvard Aviation Field can be made the 
centre of aeronautical demonstrations and contests in New England. 


Record of the Meet. 


For the purposes of record, the following results are given of the best figures made 
in each event: 
For speed : Three laps around the course (a distance of 1.8 miles per lap) by 
Claude Grahame-White. Time, 5 min. 47 4-5sec. Machine used: 
50HP Gnome Engine in Blériot Monoplane. 


For altitude: Height, 4,739 ft. by Walter Brookins in a Wright Biplane. 
For duration: A single flight in the air; time 185 min. 40 sec. ; distance 101 
miles, 389 ft. by Ralph Johnstone in a Wright Biplane. 
The slow lap: Ralph Johnstone in a Wright Biplane, three times around the 
course ; 12 min. 39 1-5 sec. 
Shortest run in Claude Grahame-White in a Farman Biplane ; distance 26 ft. 
starting from the 11 in. 
ground. 


For accuracy of Ralph Johnstone in a Wright Biplane landed within 5 ft. 4 in. (a 
lighting at a given world’s record). 
mark. 

A flight from the Total distance 33 miles ; quickest time 34 min. 1 1-5 sec. Made 
field toandaround by Grahame-White in Blériot Monoplane. 
Boston Light twice. 

The total amount won in prizes by contestants of professional races was $33,000. 

The total value of all prizes was $40,750. 

Adams D. Claflin, ’86. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


Was it James Russell Lowell who established the precedent that the 
American Ambassador to Great Britain: must be not only a man of cul- 
ture but a good speaker? Probably not, for Edward Everett and Motley, 
not to mention others who preceded him, had these qualifications. Nev- 
ertheless, Lowell set the modern standard. Of our ministers who have 
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followed none have equaled the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, ’52. He had been 
known at home for a generation as the wittiest of after-dinner speakers ; 
in England he was not only that, but the happiest of speakers on historical 
and representative occasions. Eleven of his addresses’ have now been 
brought together ; and they contain more truly American ideas than even 
Mr. Lowell sowed. Six of Mr. Choate’s studies have to do with Lincoln, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Emerson, the U. S. Supreme Court, and Education 
in America ; two are on the English Bible and Scott ; one was addressed to 
the Bench and Bar; one was his farewell, and the last, delivered at the 
unveiling of the memorial window in St. Saviour’s Church, is on John 
Harvard. It is impossible to select from among these one that is best, 
because each adequately fulfils its object; and although all are written 
with the purpose of presenting some of our representative American men 
and ideals to Englishmen, Americans themselves will find them rich in 
wisdom, in pertinent criticism, and in charm. The four biographical 
studies may well be commended to every American citizen as a vade 
mecum. Lawyers will be especially interested in Mr. Choate’s description 
of the Supreme Court. Humanists (if we must subdivide according to the 
prevailing fashion) will find their quarry in Mr. Choate’s eulogy of Scott 
and in his talk on the English Bible. What strikes one throughout is the 
maturity, the cosmopolitan outlook, the absence of literary fad or jargon, 
the broad human standards, the clear style. 

Dr. Robert M. Lawrence, ’69, bas produced in “ Primitive Psycho- 
Therapy and Quackery,”* a book abounding in entertainment for the 
layman not less than for the medical expert. He has collected a large 
number of instances from many sources, ancient and modern, concerning 
amulets, talismans and phylacteries, the power of words and the royal touch, 
animal magnetism, runic spells, metallo-therapy, and relics. Even the 
blue-glass mania has not escaped his investigation ; and he has traced the 
influence of suggestion in some of its subtler forms — such as the healing 
virtue of music and the power of words. His chapters devoted to the 
achievements and practices of individual quacks are packed with interest. 
It is not reassuring to read that “in the United States, the door yawns 
wider for the admission of charlatans than in any other country.” Par- 
ticularly instructive is Dr. Lawrence’s account of the way in which the 
Greek and Roman churches appropriated magic, sorcery, and other allied 
manifestations, common from the earliest times, and how they have used 
them to control the ignorant and superstitious, down to this day. In the 


1 Abraham Lincoln and Other Addresses in England. By Joseph H. Choate, ’52. 
(Century Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, portrait, $2 net.) 

2 Primitive Psycho-Therapy and Quackery. By Robert Means Lawrence, ’69, M.D. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co,: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 
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Russo-Japanese War, the Russian priests displayed their most potent 
ikons on the battlefield with as unsatisfactory results as the Neapolitan 
priests cause the blood of St. Januarius to liquefy to stop the cholera, or 
an eruption of Vesuvius. The point illustrated in both these cases, and 
throughout Dr. Lawrence’s most entertaining book, is that the power of 
the imagination is almost incalculable, and that in this fact thaumaturgy, 
psycho-therapy, and downright quackery have a common origin. 

The output of novels continues unabated. It’s an indolent or a fastidious 
novelist in these days who does not produce at least two crops a year. 
Mr. William J. Hopkins, (’85], has already approved himself to many 
readers by his quaint style, by his natural characters, and by his humor. 
They will find all these in “The Meddlings of Eve,” ? a story which can 
be comfortably read in an evening and then will be reread. For Mr. 
Hopkins’s books are of the kind that one keeps and returns to. 

Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier, 95, has another boys’ book of life at St. 
Timothy’s. “The Crashaw Brothers”? is the story of two brothers, who 
in different schools come to be athletic heroes and compete against each 
other in the school contests. Mr. Pier’s juvenile admirers will find here their 
familiar environment and a healthy story of school life told in a way that 
keeps up their enthusiasm to the end. “Enchanted Ground: An Episode 
in the Life of a Young Man,” * by Harry James Smith, p ’04, is advertised 
as a novel of high moral import. We can hardly take it so seriously. 
Novels of which adultery is the theme — or one of the factors —are 
not written in this way: witness ‘“‘ Adam Bede,” “ David Copperfield,” 
“ Rhoda Fleming,” and “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” Witness also Faust. 
Mr. Smith’s “ young man,” while enjoying the favors of a “lady” whose 
husband is in Europe, exerts himself in sentimental fashion to keep a 
poor girl from going to the bad. He himself is engaged to a young 
woman who takes a simply moral view of the young man’s liaison ; there 
is a clash— very properly —and then she condones and all ends well. 
We confess that the plot, the situations, the dramatis personae seem to us 
artificial. There is rhetoric but no moving eloquence, would-be tragic 
crises, but no tragic thrill. Very different is “ The House of Bondage,” * 
by Reginald Wright Kauffman, [’96]. Here is no artificiality, nor hardly 
enough art to make the book seem fiction. Mr. Kauffman, under the thin 


1 The Meddlings of Eve. By William J. Hopkins, [’85]. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

2 The Crashaw Brothers. By Arthur Stanwood Pier, ’95. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

8 Enchanted Ground : An Episode in the Life of a Young Man. By Harry James 
Smith, p ’04. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.20 net.) 

4 The House of Bondage. By Reginald Wright Kauffman, [’96]. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net.) 
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disguise of a story, describes in detail the white-slave traffic as it is car- 
ried on in New York City. He does not make a statement which has 
not already been substantiated by the Rockefeller Investigating Com- 
mission or by other social workers, including himself. Criticism can only 
say, “ This is true.” Mr. Kauffman states that he writes for “three classes 
of readers, and no more. It is intended for those who have to bring up 
children, for those who have to bring up themselves, and for those who, in 
order that they may think of bettering the weaker, are, on their own part, 
strong enough to begin that task by bearing a knowledge of the truth... . 
I have written only what I have myself seen and myself heard, and I set 
it down for none but those who may profit by it.” “The House of Bond- 
age” may well be for the white slaves what Mrs. Stowe’s “‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was for the black slaves—a powerful agency of emancipation. 
Civilization will not go on forever sacrificing to disgrace, disease, and 
death a certain percentage of one sex for the gratification of the other. 
Prof. W. S. Davis, 00, of the University of Minnesota, has made in 
“The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome” 1a comprehensive study 
which will be read with interest not only by those who are primarily in- 
terested in antiquity, but also by those who discern parallels between our 
present conditions and those of the Roman Empire. The problem of 
wealth has been the problem of all successful states: not merely how to 
get wealth, but how to defend it against greedy rivals, and how to pre- 
vent it from undermining and destroying the civil and then the individual 
character until the state that possesses wealth perishes. Mr. Davis tells 
how the Romans made their wealth, the many ways in which they spent 
it, the splitting-up into classes, the rise and dominance of an actual pluto- 
cracy, however that plutocracy might strive to masquerade as an aristo- 
cracy. His researches lead him into the life of the poorest, not less than 
the richest; he describes the guilds and the farmers’ granges; he tells 
how the ery “ back to the country ” was raised then as it is now. For the 
accumulation of wealth resulted in great cities, and the evil of the great 
city was felt then as it is now. The breaking-up of the family tie through 
too easy divorce, race suicide, and immorality marked the beginning of 
the end. In a final chapter Prof. Davis sums up the reasons why the 
Roman Empire fell. There is in the entire book “food for thought ” — 
as a former Latinist at Harvard was fond of saying. 
A new translation of the Iliad? by Prentiss Cummings, ’64, deserves 
to be classed among the original works of the season. It is a notable suc- 


1 The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. By Wm. Stearns Davis, 00, (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

2 The Iliad of Homer. Translated into English Hexameter Verse by Prentiss Cum- 
mings, 64, (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 2 vols., $3 net.) 
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cess. It furnishes to readers of this generation who cannot read Greek 
a substitute that is sufficiently accurate to satisfy the demands of scholar- 
ship, and is, above all, agreeable to read. Take it up anywhere, and you 
will go on, so well does Mr. Cummings catch Homer’s story-telling quality. 
If there are any sacrifices — and every translation is a complex of sacri- 
fices and of compromises—they are made in behalf of the English 
reader. Mr. Cummings straightens out the crooked places, avoids ambi- 
guities, and (what is unusual) succeeds to a remarkable degree in keeping 
clear of those inversions of phrase and construction which most trans- 
lators fall into in their struggle for metrical precision. Mr. Cummings 
also, we ought to state, omits passages, and even an entire book, when it 
seems to him better to do so. The Iliad has its desert stretches, some of 
them rather long and undeniably arid, and we quite agree with him that, 
from a version intended to be read for pleasure, these wastes should be ex- 
cluded. His facility with the English hexameter is extraordinary. Spe- 
cialists will always find it easy to demonstrate that the English hexa- 
meter is not that of Homer nor that of Virgil; but the question for Mr. 
Cummings’s readers to decide is whether it has the flow and suppleness 
and variety necessary to carry an epic. That it is a metrical exotic may 
well be conceded ; but we believe that Mr. Cummings has gone a long 
way towards domesticating it. We hope that through his translation 
many new readers may delight in seeing Homer’s matchless planet swim 
into their ken. 

Prof. Santayana’s “Three Philosophical Poets,”1 gives distinction 
to the year. Here is a volume of criticism which may confidently be 
matched against any other volume which London or Paris has recently 
produced. Here is not criticism merely, but literature. No other writer 
of criticism in America today with whom we are acquainted approaches 
Mr. Santayana in style; no other is, if we may use the expression with- 
out risk of being misunderstood, so Greek, both in form and in substance. 
The three poets whom he writes on here are Lucretius, Dante, and 
Goethe. They typify the stages of naturalism, supernaturalism, and ro- 
manticism, into which men’s philosophy of life at different periods may 
be classified. For each of them Mr. Santayana displays that sympathy 
which is the touchstone of interpretative criticism. He does not crudely 
laud or crassly dismiss, after the fashion of criticasters, but he sets forth 
their achievements each in its true significance, and he shows how far 
the world of Lucretius or of Dante or of Goethe can appeal to us today. 
Goethe he discusses through Faust chiefly. Mr. Santayana’s book must 

1 Three Philosophical Poets: Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe. By George Santayana, 


*86. Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, vol. 1. (Harvard University: Cam- 
bridge. Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net.) 
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be read, to be appreciated. One might quote from it a hundred pregnant 
or sparkling passages, but they would not give an idea of the beautiful 
symmetry, the logical sequence, the balance and codrdination of the 
whole. Still we cannot refrain from citing these few sentences, in which 
he epitomizes his criticism : 

“Goethe, in his Faust, presents experience in its immediacy, variety, 
and apparent groundlessness ; and . . . he presents it as an episode, be- 
fore and after which other episodes, differing from it more and more as 
you recede, may be conceived to come. There is no possible totality in 
this, for there is no known ground. . . . Lucretius is the poet of sub- 
stance. The ground is what he sees everywhere ; and by seeing the ground, 
he sees also the possible products of it. Experience appears in Lucretius, 
not as each man comes upon it in his own person, but as the scientific 
observer views it from without. Experience for him is a natural, inev- 
itable, monotonous round of feelings, involved in the operations of nature. 
The ground and the limits of experience have become evident together. 
In Dante, on the other hand, we have a view of experience also in its 
totality, also from above and, in a sense, from outside; but the external 
point of reference is moral, not physical, and what interests the poet is 
what experience is best, what processes lead to a supreme, self-justifying, 
indestructible sort of existence. Goethe is the poet of life; Lucretius the 
poet of nature; Dante the poet of salvation.” 

This is illuminating criticism, for it touches the essentials of life and 
of literature. 

Mr. Santayana’s is the first volume in the series of Harvard Studies in 
Comparative Literature, which Prof. W. H. Schofield, p ’93, the head of 
that department, has planned. It has set a standard which cannot easily 
be surpassed.! 





WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY. 


Deap at forty-one! The seeming chance that strikes down one after 
another these poets of the Harvard Monthly is ominous. Sanford, San- 
born, McCulloch, Savage, Stickney, and now Moody, have passed at the 
very beginning of their careers, or just as they were maturing into ripe- 
ness of thought and expression. The ineptness, the crudity, the empti- 
ness, of much current American verse make the passing of these really 
thoughtful singers serious indeed. They can ill be spared. 

William Vaughn Moody was born at Spencer, Indiana, July 8, 1869. 
During his boyhood he lived in New Albany, of the same state. Graduat- 


1 For other book notices in this issue see ‘‘ Literary Notes.” -— Ep. 
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ing from the local High School at 17, he taught for a year. Then 
completed at the Poughkeepsie Military Academy his preparation for 
Harvard College, where he graduated in 1893. As an undergraduate, 
he was an editor of the Harvard Monthly, and Class Poet. After teach- 
ing for a year at Harvard, he was called to Chicago University, where 
for many years he was a member of the Department of English. More 
than a year ago failing health compelled him to give up all work. 

Moody was reserved and shy, giving himself out most in his poetry — 
except to a few carefully chosen friends. I remember him first, midway in 
his college course, as a particularly boyish-looking lad, whose face showed 
the sensitiveness which could give birth to his graceful, often finished, 
and sometimes significantly thoughtful verse in the Harvard Monthly, 
which made him between 1888 and 1893 a college literary figure. But 
the face showed no sign of the determination and persistence by which 
he had completed his fitting for Harvard. A year abroad as a tutor mid- 
way in his college course matured him greatly ; he went away a youth, 
and returned a man. But even then, like all good material, he mellowed 
slowly. Though he published from time to time in the periodicals, he 
put forth his first book only in 1900, The Masque of Judgment. This 
volume and the Fire Bringer, of 1904, were two parts of a schemed 
trilogy. Both books were closet drama, brought. into existence by con- 
tact with literature rather than life, by introspection rather than by 
sympathetic scrutiny of men and manners. Yet these two poetic dramas 
had the dignity, the variety in rhythm, the thoughtfulness, one came to 
expect in all work of Moody. It was, however, his superb “Ode in 
Time of Hesitation,” first published in the Atlantic Monthly in 1900, 
which gave him place as a poet able to grapple successfully with great 
questions and national moods, phrasing them in virile, invigorating thought 
and verse. That ode changed him from the singer of seemingly aca- 
demic bias and limitations to a poet of national significance. It was no 
empty exercise, but words beautiful and inspiring springing hot from the 
passionate thinking of a real poet deeply stirred with what he honestly 
believed to be national unwisdom. 

Moody was the most exacting critic of his work, and when he pub- 
lished in 1901 his volume of “ Poems,” he edited it rigorously. In select- 
ing for it, he is said to have destroyed five times the amount published. 
It is notable among such first collections for the absence in it of tender- 
ness for early work, even what he had published gladly in college days. 
There is not one commonplace poem in the volume. In most cases one 
turns the pages of new books of verse with a weary sense of reminis- 
cence and unevenness, or with recognition that there is only grace of 
feeling or of form where there should certainly be beauty of content as 
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well. One reads Moody’s verse stimulated by the vigor and the indi- 
viduality of the thought, while charmed by the beauty of form and con- 
tent. He was no experimenter in rhythm, no author writing mainly 
because he wants to be a poet, but rather the man who scrutinized 
keenly, felt strongly and individually, thought deeply, and sang because it 
was for him simpler to sing and far more sure than to write in prose. 
His was a poetry of ideals, absolutely free from conventionalism, the 
product of a fearless, outspoken man, clear-eyed in facing life. His was 
the “lyre of high, unquenchable desire.” 

To most of Moody’s admirers it was a great surprise when it became 
widely known that his first play intended for the stage, originally called 
The Sabine Woman, but later The Great Divide, was making a decided 
success. From the outside it seemed almost a miracle that this academic 
figure of The Fire Bringer and The Masque of Judgment had won in 
his first essay into the field of acting drama. But any one who had read 
carefully his volume of “ Poems ” knew that from cover to cover it be- 
spoke a poet vividly interested, not in the abstract or in mere beauty, but 
in the souls and the adventures of men. The opening poem itself, fine as 
it is in color and touches of nature, would be nothing without its tense 
note of human sympathy and questioning. 

“* But thou, vast outbound ship of souls, 
What harbor town for thee ? 
What shapes, when thy arriving tolls, 
Shall crowd the banks to see ? 
Shall all the happy shipmates then 
Stand singing brotherly ? 
Or shall a haggard ruthless few 
Warp her over and bring her to, 
While the many souls of men 
Fester down in the slaver’s pen, 
And nothing to say or do ?” 

This is not a volume of trite themes, of customary poets’ dreams. The 
writer has thought of his country’s problems and perils, of the soldier 
fallen in the Philippines, of the mingled blessings and misery brought 
by man’s harnessing of the brute forces of nature. Dramatic incident is 
on every side. Moreover, the dramatic monologue “ Until the Troubling 
of the Waters” contains the germ of the Faith Healer, his second and 
last play. To reread the work of Moody now is to realize that he passed 
from the abstract to the concrete, from the undramatic to the dramatic 
presentation of life, while losing nothing of his power as a poet. The 
Great Divide (acted in 1907) and The Faith Healer (acted in 1909), 
though they have some obvious technical faults, as must always be the 
ease in early dramatic work, have inevitably independence of thought, 
courageous expression, and contributive thinking, for Moody’s character- 
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istics as a poet would go over into this allied form. Of these plays I 
would repeat even more surely words written a little over a year ago. 

“In both plays we face drama not merely entertaining or amusing, but 
stimulative of thought about certain phases of American life — stimu- 
lative because conceived in thought and developed by close thinking. 
Again, too, we face the unconventional, for in The Great Divide Mr. 
Moody handles situations from which our stage even a decade ago would 
have shrunk in timid trembling, and in The Faith Healer he enters the 
field of religious belief, a subject till within something like a decade 
thoroughly taboo for our drama. The dramatist has, too, the courage of 
his convictions in attacking in The Faith Healer probably as essentially 
undramatic material as he could conceive. He aims to present not what 
naturally and regularly expresses itself in action; not mental states 
understood by the character, but rarely put into action ; not even mental 
states unclear to the persons in them, though understood by the dramatist, 
but vague relations between outward acts and inner powers not under- 
stood by the character and only glimpsed by the dramatist himself. To 
be concrete: The effect on the curative power in Michaelis of any devia- 
tions from rectitude even in thought and feeling, Michaelis himself does 
not, cannot fully understand, nor can the dramatist; yet the latter has to 
make us understand sufficiently to sympathize with the tragedy of his 
main situations. It is revelation of subtleties in character resulting from 
elemental impulses which, in The Great Divide and The Faith Healer, 
interests Mr. Moody. This conflict between the elemental and impulsive 
and the sophisticated and acquired in our natures is at the centre of both 
plays. His is the power to present striking and suggestive ideas by 
dramatic situations, with a characterization delicate or vigorous as he 
pleases, in a phrasing of a literary quality unusual on our stage.” 

If only this man, who had demonstrated his right to the title of poet, 
had lived to vindicate the right of our nascent drama to be placed side 
by side with the continental, so far as thoughtful yet genuinely dramatic 
consideration of problems of modern life is concerned ! 


Geo. P. Baker, ’87. 





ENVOI 


O marx! how it blooms in the falling dark, 
That flower of mystical yearning song : 

Sad as a hermit thrush, as a lark 

Uplifted, glad, and strong. 

Heart we have chosen the better part! 

Save sacred love and sacred art 


Nothing is good for long. 
othing is good for long William Vaughn Moody, °93. 


From “‘ Song-Flower and Poppy.’’ 
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WHAT BECOMES OF FIRST SCHOLARS. 


To King’s Harvard Register for July, 1881 (vol. m1, p. 408), the late 
George H. Whitman, ’27, contributed a list of “Class ‘ First Scholars’ ” 
from 1777 to 1881. His list is interesting for many reasons, and as it 
throws light on the question of the relations of college rank to health, 
success in life, and longevity, it is here reprinted, with various additions. 

The years as computed are full years. The rank is shown by Commence- 
ment Parts from 1778 to 1887. Beginning in 1888, the method of mark- 
ing was changed so that it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine the 


actual First Scholar. 





Crass 


AGE aT 
GRADUATION. 








1777 


1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 


1782 
1783 


1784 
1785 


1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 


1791 
1792 


1793 


1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 


1806 


Rufus King 


| 
| 
| 


| Thomas Dwight 
| Charles Storer 
| David L. Barnes 


| Samuel Dexter 


| John Dawson 

| Harrison G. Otis 

| Wm. Stedman 

| Henry Ware} 

| Joseph Blake 

| Nathaniel Freeman 
Benjamin Abbot 
Thomas W. Hooper 

| Josiah Quincy 


| 

| Henry D. Ward 
John S. Popkin 
Charles Jackson 


Joseph Perkins 
Theodore Dehon 
Leonard Woods 

| Daniel A. White 

| Wm. E. Channing 

| Luther Richardson 

| Joshua Bates 
Benjamin Peirce 

| Ichabod Nichols 

| James Savage 


| Samuel C. Thatcher 
| Ward Chipman 


| Alex. H. Everett 


} 





lawyer; Continental Cong. ; U. S. Con- 
stitut. Convention; U. S. Senator; 
Minister to Great Britain 

lawyer ; 


lawyer ; Justice U. S. District Court. 
lawyer ; Overseer; M. C.; Senator; 
See. War, Sec. Treasury 
statesman; M. C. 
lawyer ; Overseer; Fellow; M. C.; 
U.S. Senator 
lawyer; M. C. 
rof. Divinity, Harv.; acting pres. 


teacher ; prin. Philips Exeter Acad. 

navy 

mare ; Pres. Harv. Univ. ; Overseer ; 
2c. 


lawyer 

aii Greek, Harvard 

lawyer; Justice Mass. Supreme Court: 
Overseer 

lawyer 

minister; P. E. Bishop, 8. Carolina 

minister ; prof. Andover Theol. Sem. 

lawyer ; Overseer; M. C. 

minister; Fellow 

lawyer 

minister; pres. Middlebury, Vt., Coll. 

merchant ; librarian, Harvard 

minister ; vice-pres. Bowdoin Coll. 

hg Overseer; pres. Mass. Hist. 

c 


minister ; Fellow ; librarian, Harv. 

lawyer ; Chief Justice New Brunswick 
Supreme Court 

lawyer ; pres. Jefferson Coll. (La.) ; U. 
S. Minister to Spain 








1 Note. Following the custom of the old Triennials the names of ministers are italicized. 
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Joseph Tufts 
Ralph Sanger 
Samuel Bird 
Joseph S. Farley 
dward Everett 


Adam L. Bingaman 
Joseph Brazer 
Jonathan Porter 


John F, Steell 
Ezra S. Gannett 
Robert W. Barnwell 


Edward ie = ga 
ey 


George Rip 
“dward B. Emerson 
Francis Cunningham 
Timothy Walker 
Thomas K. Davis 
George S. Hillard 
Charles S. Storrow 
Thomas Hopkinson 
Charles Eames 
James A. Dorr 
Francis Bowen 


Thomas Cushing 
Charles C. Shackford 
Robert Bartlett 
John F. Eustis 
Rufus Ellis 
Samuel Eliot 

John B. Henck 
Francis E. Parker 
Horace A. Haven 
Horace B. Sargent 
Josiah S. Hartwell 
Thomas Russell 


Francis J. Child 


John M. Marsters 
Edwin Davenport 
Charles F, Choate 
John Noble 
Samuel G. Clarke 
Wn. G. Choate 
Charles Carroll 
Charles R. Lowell 


Francis C. Barlow 
Robert T, Paine 
David P, Kimball 


Solomon Lincoln 





lawyer 
minister ; tutor Harv. 


(lost at sea) 

minister ; prof. Greek, Harv.; Pres. 
Harv.; M. C.; U.S. Senator; Sec. 
of State ; Minister Gt. Britain ; Gov. 
Mass. 

planter 

minister ; prof. Latin, Harv.; Overseer 

lawyer 

lawyer 

lawyer 

minister 

minister 

lawyer 

minister ; Overseer 


M.C.; U.S. Senator; pres. S. Caro- | 


lina Coll, 

lawyer 

editor ; author 

lawyer 

minister 

lawyer 

lawyer 

eet author; Overseer 

civil engineer 

lawyer 

lawyer; U.S. Minister to Venezuela 

lawyer 

prof. philosophy, Harv. ; author ; edit- 

or N. Amer. Rev. 

headmaster Chauncy Hall Sch., Boston 

prof. rhetoric, Cornell 

tutor 

physician 

minister 

teacher ; pres. Trinity Coll. ; Overseer 
rof. engineering Mass. Inst Tech. 
awyer ; Overseer 

student 

lawyer 

lawyer 

teacher; Overseer; U.S. Minister to 
Venezuela 

prof. English at Harv. ; editor British 
Ballads 

minister ; lawyer 

teacher ; prof. classics, Haverford 

lawyer; pres. Old Colony R. R. 

lawyer; Overseer 

lawyer 

lawyer ; judge U.S. Dist. Court, N. Y. 

prof. mod. lang., Univ. City of N. Y. 

manufacturer ; mortally wounded at 
Cedar Creek, 1864 

lawyer; Major Gen. U.S. V. 

lawyer ; philanthropist 

lawyer; pres. Nashua & Lowell Ry. 

lawyer; Overseer 





GRADUATION. 
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1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


James J. Lowell 
Francis V. Balch 
Henry G. Spaulding 
Joseph H. McDaniels 
. Hudson 
Henry N. Sheldon 
George W. Pierce 
Charles H. Tweed 
James W. Haven 
George V. Leverett 
Joseph L, Sanborn 
Wm. C, Simmons 
Robert A. McLeod 
Wm. G. Hale 
Wn. E. Byerly 
Merton S. Keith 
Francis H. Foster 


Wm. Richmond 
George F. Canfield 
Edward B. Lefavour 
Gerrit S. Sy kes 

Paul Shorey 

Francis J. Swayze 





lawyer; killed at Glendale, 1862 
lawyer 


: omer opyler lecturer 


obart Coll. 
res. Bell Telephone Co. 
ustice Mass. Supreme Court 


‘me Gree 
awyer ; 
lawyer; 
lawyer 
lawyer ; railroad pres. 

lawyer 

lawyer 

teacher 

prof. Greek, Univ. of Vt. 
private tutor 

prof. Latin, Chicago Univ. 
prof. mathematics, Harv. Univ. 
teacher 


minister; prof. Middlebury, Vt., Ober- | 


lin, Ol ivet 


minister 


| lawyer; prof. law, Columbia Univ. 

| coast survey 

| headmaster Franklin Sch., Cincinnati | 
| lawyer; prof. Greek, Bryn ‘Maw r, Chi, 
lawyer; Justice New Jersey Supreme | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


AGE AT 
GRADUATION. 


Court; Overseer 
Wn. K. Richardson lawyer 
Arthur O. Jameson 
George L. Kittredge 
Charles’ H. Grandgent 
Lewis E. Gates 
Arthur G. Webster 
Edmund N. Snyder 
George P. Furber 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


prof. English, Harv. 
prof. Romance Languages, Harv. 
asst.-prof. English, Harv. ; essayist 
prof. physics, Clark Univ. 

rof. modern languages 

awyer 

















There are 113 persons on this list, of whom 25 are living and 88 dead 
at the time of writing. These 113 First Scholars graduated at the aver- 
age age of 20 years and six tenths. The oldest First Scholar, Wm. Rich- 
mond, 1874, was 28 ; the youngest, Luther Richardson, 1799, was only 15. 
31 graduated at 22 years or older ; 7 graduated at 17 or younger. Since 
1839 no First Scholar has graduated younger than 18. Judge F. W. 
Swayze, 1879, is the last who graduated under 20, he being only 18. As 
the survey covers 111 classes — the first falling midway in the American 
Revolution and the last in 1887, it naturally includes many standards of 
education. The Harvard Senior in 1777 was less advanced in many re- 
spects than the entering Freshman is now. And yet the average age of 
First Scholars at graduation has been fairly constant. About once in 
seven years the First Scholar has been 23 or over, thus increasing the aver- 
age which, but for this fact, would be under 20 years and six months. 
Classifying into four groups of about 28 each we get the following re- 
turns: 
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1777-1804 average age at graduation 
a“. - =" 
1833-1809} 

1960-1887 “#4 


From this it appears that the average age of First Scholars since 1860 
has increased from 20.32 to 22.03 years, or more than 18 months. The 
presence in this last list of three men of 24, one of 25, one of 27, and one 
of 28 brings up the average, and suggests that these First Scholars were 
abnormally late in getting an education. 

Equally interesting is the life record made by these 113 men. The old 
idea that First Scholars disappeared from view as country school-teachers 
or parsons is here proved to be groundless. We find only 19 clergymen, 
16 of whom graduated before 1848. Almost half (55) of the First Scholars 
were lawyers by profession, but often used the law as a ladder to public 
office. In the list are 5 U. S. Senators ; 10 Congressmen ; 2 ministers to 
Great Britain ; 3 members of the Cabinet ; 2 ministers to Venezuela; one 
minister to Spain ; one member of the Continental Congress and also of the 
Constitutional Convention ; one governor of Massachusetts ; two presidents 
and one acting president of Harvard ; 3 presidents of other colleges; 6 
judges of United States Courts and of State Supreme Courts; one U. S. 
Supreme Court justice. It is noteworthy, however, that the high positions 
in public life were nearly all won by graduates before 1820; and that 
Rufus King and Edward Everett are credited with an unusually varied 
list of honors. 

From about 1835 to 1887 the First Scholars have been for the most 
part either educators of high rank or lawyers whose practice brought them 
into relations with great industrial affairs. So this period has seen several 
First Scholars become railroad presidents, and one of them, J. E. Hudson, 
’62, president of the American Bell Telephone Co. While other profes- 
sions besides the law, ministry, and education have representatives of 
great eminence in this list, there is only one physician, and he died at 27. 
Why is it, we may ask, that the science and art of medicine have not at- 
tracted prospective First Scholars ? Have the collegiate tests and curricu- 
lum during a century and a quarter been unadapted to bring out the 
qualities which go to the making of great physicians and surgeons? Or 
does the prospective physician mature more slowly? Harvard has pro- 
duced a large number of medical practitioners and teachers of recognized 
superiority ; but not one of these was a First Scholar. 

In one other field the First Scholars have left no monument — the field 
of literature, including poetry and history. The orations of Everett and 
the essays of Channing — if tested as literature — have now only an his- 
toric significance: nor are the works of George Ripley and George S. 
Hillard known to the new generation. But in other directions, as even 
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this skeleton record discloses, the achievements of Harvard’s First Schol- 
ars have amply made good the promise of their undergraduate years. 
The average First Scholar has not been the supposed invalid or book- 
worm. He is now as likely to be president of a great industry as of a 
college, a judge or corporation counsel as soon as a professor. And his 
expectation of life is 58.51 years. On the score of longevity, this is not 
a good showing because, according to the American Tables of Mortality, 
the expectation of life at the age of 22 is 40.85 years. In other words the 
average longevity of First Scholars should be 62.85 years, and it is actually 
only 58.51 years. This means that the 88 First Scholars on this list who 
have died were shorter-lived, by more than four years, than the average 
American. But the 25 now living, whose average age is now 59.70 years, 
have already made so much better a showing that they may attain to the 


years of the Normal Man. 
Editor. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE OPENING OF THE YEAR. 


THE University enrolment, as shown by the statistics embodied in the 
appended table, has crept once more well above the 4000 mark. The 


increase over last year is not very large, it is true; but it mye antamn 
shows that in point of total enrolment the University is at ®rolment. 
least holding its own. That is more than it was able to do during several 
years preceding 1909. 

There are several features in the table of registration which deserve a 
word or two of explanation. The number of students in Harvard College, 
for example, is less than it was at a corresponding date a year ago; but 
it will be noticed that the falling-off is not within the ranks of the four 
regular classes, In these there has been a gain. But the shrinkage in the 
number of Specials and Unclassified students is marked, the former of 
these two categories showing a very unusual decrease. For this.there is 
an entirely satisfactory reason, namely, a new interpretation ~ gpeoia1 
of the term “special student.” In most colleges a special Students. 
student is, as a rule, one who cannot be properly admitted, owing to a 
deficient entrance examination record, into the Freshman Class. A special 
student usually means, therefore, one whose claims are special only in the 
sense of being defective. At Harvard, as elsewhere, this interpretation 
has been tolerated for many years and it is only during the last twelve- 
month that it has been definitely abandoned. The Committee on Admis- 
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Oct. 15, 1910. | Oct. 18, 1909. 








































































































Harvard College. 
Seniors . . . . . . . . ° . . . . 377 364 
Juniors . . ° . . . . . . . 484 505 
Sophomores . . . . . . . . . . . . 516 495 
Freshmen . . ° . . . . . ° . ° . . 671 662 
Specials . . . . . . . . . . . : 71 121 
Unclassified ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . 90 103 
Harvard College, Total, ° i . ° Py 2209 2250 
Lawrence Scientific School. a saa 
Fourth year . 7 2% . . . . . . . = % 1 13 
Third year . . . . . . . . ° . . ° 0 1 
Lawrence Scientific School, Total ‘ 14 
Graduate School of Applied Science.1 116 re See 
sii Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Se ee 
sident . ° ‘ - ° . . ‘ . ° . . 
Non-Resident . ° = . < * « ° . . © | 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, Total .  . : 441° 407 
Graduate School of Business Administration. ner 
Second Year. . . . . . Sa ae . . 10 8 
First Year . . . . . . Cae oe . a 33 36 
Specials . . . . . . . . . . . ° . 28 5 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Total . . 71 69 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. . Se 
Total Enrolment : f ; F . ° . ° ° 2838 2320 
Divinity School. —— = 
Graduates . Bi e ° ° ° . . ° e . ° ‘ 12 18 
aes. « = & SS se se « “S Bo « «© 6 2 
Second year i oh . banc tg CIO th i, ei 4 6 
First year . ° . . . . . ° . ° ° . ° 4 9 
Specials . o. wills is iis Dee wel ay Fe 9 4 
Andover students. ° . . . . ° ° ° . 16 1 
Divinity School, Total . : . ° . ae 51 46 
Law School. ae ea 
Graduates ~ ° ° ° ° ° ° e% ° . 0 0 
Fourth year? . ° . . . . . . . . ° ° 2 0 
Third year. cy oe ge . . . ot ee See ee 174 179 
Second year . ° . . . . . . . ° . 235 191 
First year . . . . . . . e e . . . * 291 307 
Specials . . er ey ee . . Mi 6 hn Ne. 3 69 
Unclassified ° . . . . ° ° . ° 82 0 
Law School, Total > . ° . ° . 787 746 
Medical School. 
Graduates . <ie ‘ . ° . . os ei re ° 0 13 
Fourth year . e . ° . . . ° . . ° . 91 7 
Third year . . a e: <le mae . . — ° 48 90 
Second year ° . ° . ° . . ° . . . . 55 49 
First year . . ww o woe ° e oh ee ° 80 66 
Specials e . . . . . . ° . ° e ° 9 6 
Unclassified . . . . ° . . . . . ° e 9 0 
D. P. 8.8 . ° ° . ee ° ° . . ° a 5 - 
Medical School, Total . ° ° ‘ ° . ° ° . 299 299 
Dental School. 
Graduates . et . ° . ° ° ° el te ° 3 0 
Third year . . ° ° . . . . ° . " e 18 24 
Second year . . . . ° . . . . . ° ° 39 14 
First year . ° ° ok oe us a ee ae . ‘ 3 57 50 
Specials . 5 5 . ° ° . . . ° ° 0 a. 
Dental School, Total . ° ° F P ‘ ° 117 90 
Total University Enrolment. 4090 4001 











ET Inclnding Bussey Institution. 
3 Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Public Health 





2 Candidates for the new degree of Doctor of Law. 


4 Not including the enrolment in Radcliffe College, the Summer Schools, or the Department of University 


Extension. 
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sions has come to the conclusion that if a boy is not prepared to pursue 
such courses in Harvard College as are regularly open to Freshmen he 
ought not to be admitted to any college instruction at all. The proper 
course for such boy is another year in the high school. The Committee 
this year eliminated entirely this particular type of special student, and 
the 70 specials now enrolled in Harvard College are all “special stud- 
ents” in the proper sense of the term; that is to say, they are students 
of rather mature age who have not come directly to the college from a 
preparatory school, who are not candidates for any degree, and who wish 
to obtain instruction in some designated subject or related group of sub- 
jects for which instruction they seem to be properly prepared. It is not 
a question of deficient admission records, for these students have not tried 
the admission examinations. If a boy tries the entrance tests and fails, 
this in itself seems to the Committee to be the very best reason for re- 
fusing to admit him as a special student. 

Those who are familiar with the various branches of the underground 
railroad which every year carry into colleges of good standing boys who 


Seeittatnn, nave tO real right to be there, will agree that the new move 


tion of the at Harvard is a desirable one, even although it has nearly 

cut the special student list in two. A loss of 50 students in 
any item of the enrolment, especially when this comes in a single year, is 
a serious matter; but in the long run there can be little doubt that the 
action of the Committee will be fully justified by the results. The Col- 


lege owes it to the schools and to the public that the admission require- 
ments, whatever they are, shall be administered with due adherence to 
a sensible interpretation, so that the facts shall square with the professions 
which the college makes. The small loss in the number of unclassified 
students is not of any significance. It probably means that a larger num- 
ber of the students who transferred to Harvard this autumn after a year 
or more at some other college have been posted at once to one or other 
of the regular undergraduate classes. Last year more of those who came 
were permitted to remain for a while in the unclassified list until their 
proper standing could be determined. 

There is a slight gain in the Freshman enrolment, but the increase is 
not nearly so large as it was a year ago when compared with the autumn 
The Freshman ©! 1908, and it is more than wholly accounted for by the 

lass. increased number of “dropped” men. There is enough evi- 
dence in this that the College is not strengthening its hold upon the pub- 
lic high schools which ought to furnish the largest body of recruits to the 
undergraduate body. For this situation the present admission require- 
ments seem to be, in the minds of a great many, the chief contributing 
cause. It is not that the requirements are in themselves too difficult for 
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the average boy who is being prepared for Harvard, and this is proved 
by the simple fact that many schools regularly send in batches of boys, 
most of whom not only satisfy our requirements but are able to count some 
additional credits towards their degree. To satisfy the Harvard admis- 
sion requirements a candidate must have passed examinations aggregating 
26 points. Last year the average number of points obtained 4 ghange in 
by boys who were admitted to College as candidates for the pamission 
A.B. degree was only a small fraction below 26, and in no {esirable. 
recent year has it been below 25 points. Many are admitted with a few 
points deficient; but many are also admitted with points to spare. So 
it seems that the requirement of 26 points is not much too difficult, if 
it is at all too difficult, for the average boy. The trouble lies in the fact 
that the boys with points to spare come to us mostly from schools which 
make a specialty of fitting for Harvard, and the boys with points deticient 
come mainly from public schools which plan their programs of study 
without any reference to Harvard. This is evidence that the college 
admission requirements are not well adjusted to the regular work done 
in the public high schools, and upon these the grip of the University 
seems to be weakening. Any such weakening is very unfortunate. There 
is every hope, however, that the Faculty will have improved this adjust- 
ment before the time for examining and admitting the next Freshman 
Class comes around. 

There is only one student left in the Lawrence Scientific School ; but 


the registration in the new Graduate School of Applied Science has in- 
creased nearly 50 per cent. This department has already 
quite justified the wisdom of those who planned its organiza- Graduate 


The new 


tion. The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has also 8°" 


made some gain; its enrolment is now larger than it has ever been. The 
growth of this unit has been steady and sure; it is today one of the very 
largest among American schools of graduate instruction. Its junior col- 
league, the Graduate School of Business Administration, has about the 
same strength as last year; but the standard of work set by this depart- 
ment has been high and it aims to attract only students of superior quality. 
With its present emphasis on quality, the question of numbers may be 
safely left to care for itself in due course. Putting these various depart- 
ments together the total enrolment of students within the jurisdiction of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences is larger by 18 students than it was a 
year ago, 

Of the Professional Schools, the Divinity School has been able to doa 
little more than hold its own, the increase being accounted for ye paw 
wholly by the increased resort of students to the Andover 5°00. 
Seminary, which is now closely allied with the Harvard Divinity School. 
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The Law School, as usual, makes its display of vigorous growth and with 
its registration of slightly less than 800 students sets a new record for 
attendance. Two students have reappeared for a fourth year and will 
follow the course of study leading to the new degree of J.D. Men who 
have transferred from other law schools have been this year enrolled, 
in accordance with the precedent established in Harvard College, in a 
list of unclassified students. 

In the Medical School there has been some gain in the entering class, 
but this is offset by a falling-off in the number of post-graduates. There 
The Medical is a slight increase in the number of “special students.” It 
-_ may be recalled that, in the Graduates’ Magazine for De- 
cember, 1909, some comment was made upon the new regulation where- 
by students who have not taken a college degree are now admitted to 
the Medical School and are ranked as “specials,” although they may 
be candidates for the M.D. degree. Like their old time prototypes in 
Harvard College, however, they are special only in the sense of being 
deficient in the normal qualifications for admission. The recent report 
on “ Medical Education in the United States and Canada,” issued by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, lays em- 
phasis upon exactly the same criticism as that expressed in these columns 
a year ago, namely, that the “special student ’ device is little more than 
a means of evading the strict maintenance of professed standards. The 
number of these non-graduate students is as yet very small in proportion 
to the total enrolment; for there are now only 7 in a total of 297, and 
there appears to be no serious danger that it will increase very rapidly. 

The total enrolment in the University as given in the foregoing col- 
umns does not include several hundred officers of instruction and admin- 
istration, nor does it take account of nearly 2000 persons who have been 
enrolled in the Summer Schools of Arts and Sciences, Theology, or Medi- 
cine, in the Department of University Extension, and in Radcliffe Col- 
lege. If all these be reckoned in (and departments exactly corresponding 
to them are commonly included in the registration figures at other insti- 
tutions) the University population would come close to 6000. 

The new system of Freshmen advisers went into operation this au- 
tumn. In former years, before the adoption of the new rules governing 
Preshmen the selection of studies by students in Harvard College, 
Game. only a small fraction of the whole corps of instructors were 
brought into service as advisers. When only 30 or 40 instructors served 
in this capacity it meant that each was obliged to assume supervision over 
from 15 to 20 Freshmen, with the result that each Freshman got very 
perfunctory assistance at the best. Now, however, the number of Faculty 
advisers has been increased to four or five times what it has been, and 
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each instructor is entrusted with the supervision of only three or four new 
students. The new system has started well and is undoubtedly a great 
improvement over its predecessor. To consult with three or four boys and 
to guide them in their planning of a college course is a pleasant oppor- 
tunity; but when an instructor is asked to do the same thing for 20 boys, 
all clamoring for the same service at the same busy moment, he is more 
than likely to regard the whole thing as a bothersome imposition upon 
his time and patience. Along with this reorganization of 
the system of Faculty advisers there has been inaugurated 
a plan of Senior advisers. These advisers are men chosen Ssvicors. 
from among the members of the Senior Class, and this au- 

tumn about 80 Seniors gave their help under the supervision of W. R. 
Castle, ’00, Assistant Dean of Harvard College. Each Senior adviser 
was assigned a half-dozen Freshmen, and was instructed to give the new- 
comers the benefit of his own experience in all matters other than the 
planning of a college‘course and the selection of studies. These latter 
matters are wholly within the care of the Faculty advisers; but there are, 
as every one knows, a host of other things on which a newcomer ought 
to be given judicious counsel, and this can be done only by those who 
are sufficiently intimate with undergraduate life. Information concerning 
various student activities, the teams, the journals, the societies, the clubs, 
and all the things which go to make up the social atmosphere of college 
is both useful and interesting to boys who come to Harvard as strangers, 
and it is the work of these Senior advisers to give this information and 
guidance. 

Speaking of advisers, it is interesting to find that the Faculty of the Law 
School has this year made provision for the better guidance of the first- 
year men under its charge. It might be thought that men , | 4 on 
who come to the Law School, having already been steered experiment in 

Z ‘ the Law School 
past all the pitfalls of a college course, might safely be left 
to shift for themselves. But the transition from the college to the profes- 
sional school seems nowadays to have become as abrupt as the transition 
to the college from the school. It has been very well known in many 
quarters that men who come to the Harvard Law School from colleges 
other than Harvard usually take about a half-year to find out just where 
they are. The whole structure of the curriculum, the methods of instruc- 
tion, the clubs and moot courts, are strangely different from that to which 
they have been accustomed. Now it is in recognition of this and in an 
endeavor to avoid the waste of time and energy which the first-year men 
have been forced to spend in getting themselves acclimated that the 
authorities of the Law School have this autumn selected a small group of 
“Senior advisers,” or, in other words, third-year students who have¥e- 


The new 
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come duly seasoned in the Law School environment. These advisers will 
be expected to give a definite amount of time to their duties, and they will 
be paid for the work. They are expected to explain fully to the first-year 
men such matters as the arrangement of books in the library, the scope 
of the digests and other quick methods of looking up cases and statutes, 
the organization and work of the moot-court clubs, and various other 
things of the same general character. In addition they are to prepare 
briefs in practice cases, to act when necessary as presiding judges of law- 
club courts when called upon, and in other ways to further the interests 
of these organizations. 

The Student Council which was organized a little over two years ago 
expired this autumn from general debility. The Council came into exist- 
Exit the Stua- ence at a time when it seemed probable that the Faculty 
ent Oouncil. would take radical action looking to the reduction of ath- 
letic contests, and it was part of a plan, ostensibly proposed by the under- 
graduates, for eliminating without the necessity of Faculty action various 
abuses directly traceable to inordinate student interest in athletics. The 
Faculty complained, for example, that on days when important games 
were played in Cambridge many class-rooms were half empty even dur- 
ing morning hours. The undergraduates promised that they would them- 
selves remove these various grounds of complaint and the Student Council 
was created to secure the desired reforms. But the Council got very lit- 
tle undergraduate support, and it is doubtful whether it really accom- 
plished, during its two years’ existence, a single improvement of any 
consequence. This year it failed to take the steps necessary to the pro- 
longation of its own existence and died of sheer indolence. This outcome 
is unfortunate; for the Council was in a way a hostage given to the 
authorities at a time when pledges of good faith were necessary to stave 
off drastic action. It might have accomplished, with adequate student 
support, a great deal of good in the way of improving the relations be- 
tween those who sit in the seats of the mighty and those who sit in the 
seats of the scornful. Its failure to do this rather tends to confirm an 
impression that democratic organizations designed to reflect the opinion of 
the student body and to speak on its behalf very rarely thrive. In many 
colleges there are successful organizations which seem to afford an effect- 
ive connecting link between the authorities and the students; but they 
are for the most part representative of the seniors only, and in some 
cases they are exclusive and self-perpetuating. 

The number of Harvard professors absent on sabbatical leave or other- 
Paculty wise during the current year is somewhat larger than usual. 
ae. Prof. Hugo Minsterberg, h ’01, is spending the whole year 
in Berlin as Exchange-Professor, devoting his efforts not only to the 
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work of lecturing at the University of Berlin, but the organization of the 
new Amerika-Institut at the Royal Library. Prof. C. L. Jackson, ’67, of 
the Department of Chemistry, who has been teaching uninterruptedly for 
a long period, has taken a year’s vacation on account of impaired health. 
His well-known elementary course, Chemistry 1, is being conducted mean- 
while by Dr. Latham Clarke. Profs. W. H. Schofield, H. C. Bierwirth, 
84, C. L. Bouton, J. L. Love, and A. O. Norton, as well as Prof. B. S. 
Hurlbut, ’87, Dean of Harvard College, are absent on sabbatical leave 
for the entire year. The courses ordinarily conducted by these instructors 
are being cared for, in the main, by other members of their respective 
departments. Four other teachers are absent on leave during the first 
half-year only, namely, Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, Prof. C. R. Sanger, ’81, 
Prof. G. A. Reisner, ’89, and Prof. H. L. Smyth, ’83. Prof. Peabody acted 
as the official representative of Harvard at the centennial celebration of 
the University of Berlin. During the second half-year several others will 
be absent, including Prof. Ephraim Emerton, ’71, Prof. W. Z. Ripley, and 
Prof. R. B. Dixon, ’97. Prof. Dixon is to spend the half-year in the serv- 
ice of the United States Bureau of the Census as expert adviser in the 
matter of classifying the statistical data gathered during the Census of 
1910 concerning the surviving tribes of North American Indians. As an 
offset to the losses in instruction occasioned by the absence of the fore- 
going members of its regular staff the University welcomes this year sev- 
eral temporary additions to its corps of instructors. Prof. A. A. Young, 
of Leland Stanford Jr. University, is giving instruction in Economics, 
and Prof. A. R. Hatton, of Western Reserve University, will provide, 
during the second half-year, two courses in the department of Govern- 
ment. Prof. Max Friedlander, of the University of Berlin, the Visiting 
Professor for the present year, is giving four courses on various branches 
of the History of Music. The lectures are illustrated by appropriate 
piano-forte selections and are open to the public. 

William James, 69, Professor of Philosophy, Emeritus, died at Cho- 
corua, N. H., on Aug. 26, in the 69th year of his age. Three years after 
his graduation from the Harvard Medical School in 1869 
he was appointed to an instructorship in this institution 
and remained a member of its teaching staff until 1880, when he was 
transferred to the Department of Philosophy, in which he continued 
until his retirement as Professor Emeritus three years ago. He was a 
pioneer among American psychological scholars, and possessed in rare 
measure the art of clothing philosophical doctrines in popular garb. 

William J, Cunningham, has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Transportation, and has taken charge of the courses in this 
subject given in the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
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tration. He has been connected since 1893 with several leading railroads, 
latterly in their statistical departments. During the past two years he 
has been lecturing on railroad operation at Harvard. Mr. J. A. L. 
Blake, ’02, has been appointed Acting Comptroller of Harvard College 
in place of Dr. H. L. Blackwell, ’99, who resigned some months ago, and 
Mr. C. C. Little, ’10, has been appointed Secretary of the Corporation in 
succession to Jerome D. Greene, 96. Prof. Theodore Lyman, ’97, has 
been made Director of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80, and Prof. J. N. Figgis of Cambridge, Eng., have been 
appointed William Belden Noble Lecturers for the current year. Dr. 
Josef Redlich, Professor Extraordinarius of Public Law in the Univers- 
ity of Vienna, and a member of the Imperial Austrian Parliament, was 
appointed Godkin Lecturer for 1910-1911, and gave, during the first 
week of November, a series of public lectures on “ Austria-Hungary as 
a Federation.” 

New regulations concerning the allotment of football tickets for the 
Harvard-Dartmouth and Harvard-Yale games have been adopted by the 
Now ticket Athletic Committee and their announcement has drawn forth 
regulations. © ¢onsiderable comment, favorable and otherwise. The chief 
feature of the new arrangements is that, in applications for more than 
one seat, graduates of Harvard College are hereafter to be given prefer- 
ence over students in the graduate and professional schools, and even 
over members of the two lower classes in Harvard College. All doubtful 
cases and all applications for special favors in the ticket distribution are 
henceforth to be passed upon by an adjustment committee. For the 
present year this committee is made up of N. W. Bingham, ’95, Dr. 
Channing Frothingham, ’02, and F. A. Goodhue, ’06. 

The following list shows the registration in the Harvard Summer 
TheSummer ©Chool for 1910 exclusive of students enrolled in the courses 
School. in Physical Education and in the courses held at the Squam 


Lake Engineering Camp : 
Men. Women. Total. 
College teachers 10 ‘ 
Normal School teachers 
High School teachers 
Grade School teachers 
Teachers in endowed or private schools 
Other teachers 
School superintendents 
School principals 
Harvard students 
Radcliffe students 
Students in other colleges 
Students in preparatory schools 
Other students 
Other occupations 
Occupation not given 


Totals 
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The accompanying table is a matter of current interest and permanent 


record. 
Enrolment in the Summer School, classified. 





Harvard 


Per cent. and ‘ 
Men: Radcliffe | Outsiders.) Phys. Ed. 


Students. 
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It will be noticed that nearly 400 of those attending were superintend- 
ents, principals, or teachers in service. The chief justification of the Sum- 
mer School is to be found in the appeal which it makes and the facilities 
which it affords to this large section of its total enrolment. The total 
number of courses offered during the last summer was smaller than that 
of the year immediately preceding, but the number of non-Harvard 
teachers employed in giving this instruction was also correspondingly 
smaller, it having been the policy of the Summer School authorities not 
to provide other than essential courses unless members of the Harvard 
teaching staff could be found to take charge of them. In the Summer 
School of 1909 there were 19 instructors who were not regular members 
of the Harvard staff; in the Summer School of 1910 this number was 
reduced to 11. This reduction is not due, of course, to any feeling that 
Harvard instructors are necessarily more proficient than instructors 
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brought to the Summer School from other institutions; but these 400 
teachers come to Cambridge presumably to get Harvard instruction and, 
such as it is, the University owes it to them that this, wherever possible, 
should be put at their disposal. 

In the September issue of the Magazine it was stated that courses 
of study primarily for graduates were provided in the Summer School of 
1910 for the first time. This statement was not accurate, for it appears 
that in some previous years a few such courses had appeared on the list. 
But the policy of stimulating this sort of course received new stress dur- 
ing the past summer and more advanced courses were provided than ever 
before. These courses do not attract many students, it is true, but they 
assist greatly to raise the general level of the work done in the sum- 
mer and as they become better known they will probably make a broader 
appeal. : 

The Dudleian Lecture for 1910-1911 will be given by Prof. W. W. 
Fenn, ’84, Dean of the Divinity School. — The University has received 
Miscellaneous {70m the Duke and Duchess of Arcos the sum of $20,000, 
and Personal. the income of which is to be used to establish a Fellowship 
in memory of Woodbury Lowery, ’75, a brother of the Duchess of Arcos. 
The fellowship is for the promotion of historical research in foreign 
archives, preferably in the archives of Spain. — The friends of Julian 
Palmer Welsh, ’97, have given as a memorial the sum of $3000, the in- 
come of which is to be devoted to the purchase of books in English and 
American literature for the College Library. — During the past summer 
the German Emperor gave an audience to Prof. Kuno Francke and 
received a report concerning the progress of the Harvard Germanic 
Museum. The Emperor held out the prospect of further important gifts 
to the museum’s collection. — Prof. W. M. Davis, s ’69, has been elected 
a member of the Royal Prussian Akademie der Wissenschaften at Ber- 
lin. — Prof. E. K. Rand, ’94, has been granted leave of absence for the 
year 1912-13 to serve as professor at the American School of Classical 
Studies at Rome.— The Harvard Codperative Society has increased its 
annual dividend from 8 to 9 per cent. The business of the Coéperative 
during the year amounted to $365,000, an increase of nearly $50,000 
over the year preceding. — The Harvard Crimson has added a special 
editor to represent the Law School.— On account of the absence of 
Prof. B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, his place as a member of the Athletic Commit- 
tee has been filled by the appointment of W. R. Castle, Jr., 00. — At 
the University reception to new students, held on the evening of Oct. 3, 
addresses were given by President Lowell, Dean Briggs, ’75, Dr. G. A. 
Gordon, ’81, J. W. Farley, ’99, and L. Withington, ’11.— The custom 
of canvassing for subscriptions on behalf of the various Freshman teams 
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has been abolished, and these organizations will hereafter be financed out 
of the general funds of the Athletic Committee. — Paul Withington, ’09, 
has been appointed Assistant Graduate Treasurer for Athletics. — Thirty- 
two undergraduates are teaching this year in the various classes at the 
Prospect Union. — Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86, received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Medicine from the University of Berlin at the recent 
centennial exercises of that institution. —C. T. Copeland, ’82, has been 
promoted to an assistant professorship. — The inter-dormitory boat-races 
held during October were won by the crew from Randolph Hall. — A. 
Sweetser, 11, won the tennis championship of the University for 1910. 
— The University Dining Council has arranged to have an orchestra play 
during the dinner hour in Memorial Hall. — A system of dormitory 
“smokers” given by proctors to the men living in their respective dormi- 
tories has been inaugurated with success in some of the Yard buildings. 


W. B. Munro, p ’99. 
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Meeting of July 19, 1910. (Additional.) 


Voted to appoint Theodore Lyman, 
Ph.D., Director of the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory, from Sept. 1, 1910. 


Meeting of Sept. 26, 1910. 


Voted to appoint Theodore Roosevelt, 
Lecturer on the William Belden Noble 
Foundation for the year 1910-11. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$25,000 from the executors of the estate 
of Mr. Alexander Agassiz, on account of 
his bequest to Harvard College to defray 
the expenses of the publication of the 
Memoirs of his various scientific expedi- 
tions, and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$25,000 through Mr. Edgar H. Wells, to 
establish the W. Bayard Cutting Fellow- 
ship in accordance with the terms of an 
offer dated June 13, 1910, and which was 
gratefully accepted at the meeting of 
June 13, 1910. 

_ The Treasurer reported the receipt of 


$3100 additional from the estate of Wal- 
ter F. Baker, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$3000 from Professor F. C. Shattuck, the 
second payment on account of his gener- 
ous offer of $25,000 for the Henry P. 
Walcott Fellowship in Clinical Medi- 
cine, and the same was gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Francis 
Skinner for his gift of $1500, the first 
payment on account of his additional of- 
fer of $5000 for the purchase of books for 
the library of the Arnold Arboretum as a 
memorial to his father, Francis Skinner, 
of the Class of 1862. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$1250 for immediate use in the depart- 
ment of the Ethics of the Social Ques- 
tions, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor A. C. 
Coolidge for his generous gift of $1287.48 
for the purchase of books in French his- 
tory. 
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Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor A. C. 
Coolidge for his generous gift of $1000 
for services in the College Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Mary S. 
Ames for her gift of $1000 toward new 
greenhouses at the Botanic Garden. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ernest B. 
Dane for his gift of $1000 toward new 
greenhouses at the Botanic Garden. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Joseph Lee 
for his gift of $2300 toward the salary of 
a certain instructor in the department of 
Education. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Walter 
Channing for her gift of $200 toward the 
salary of a certain instructor in the de- 
partment of Education. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Messrs. Storey 
and Putnam, Trustees, for the gift of 
$900 toward the expenses of the Neuro- 
pathological department. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture for their fourth quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1909-10 on 
account of their annual gift of $2500 to 
the Arnold Arboretum, in accordance 
with their offer of July 10, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture for their first half-yearly 
payment of $600 for the year 1910-11 on 
account of their annual gift of $1200 to 
enable Professor Theobald Smith to con- 
tinue his experiments on bovine tuber- 
culosis, in accordance with their offer of 
April 16, 1909. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
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Draper of New York for her additional 
gifts amounting to $800, received since 
July 8, 1910, toward the expenses at the 
Observatory of Harvard University on 
account of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Abby A. 
Bradley for her gift of $600, to be added 
to the income of the William L. Bradley 
Fund. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$925 from friends and former pupils of 
the late Professor Charles Gross, to es- 
tablish a fund in hismemory, “the inter- 
est of which is to be used for the pur- 
chase of books in English history, espe- 
cially in those branches of the subject in 
which Professor Gross’s studies lay.” 
And it was Voted that the President and 
Fellows gratefully accept this gift for 
the purpose above stated. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. R. L. Adler- 
cron for her gift of $600 for the purchase 
of books on Japan, in memory of her fa- 
ther, John C. Bancroft. 

Voted that anonymous gifts, amount- 
ing to $200, for the Huidekoper Schol- 
arship for 1910-11, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Editors of 
The Harvard Crimson for their gift of 
$250, the balance of their offer of $500 
in memory of their late President, Fa- 
bian Fall, of the Class of 1910, for the 
purchase of such extra books as shall be 
needed in large courses open to under- 
graduates, in accordance with the terms 
of a letter dated March 17, 1910. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Dr. James Ewing 
Mears for his gift of $225 for the James 
Ewing Mears, M.D., Scholarship in 
Medicine for 1910-11. 

Voted that the gift of $100 from the 
Harvard Club of Worcester, the first in- 
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stalment on account of their gift of $200 
for the scholarship for 1910-11, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $250 from the 
Harvard Club of Pittsburg, the first in- 
stalment on account of their gift of $300 
for the scholarship for 1910-11, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of San Francisco for their gift of $200, 
the first instalment on account of their 
gift of $500 for the scholarship for 1910- 
11. 

Voted that the gift of $100 from the 
Harvard Club of Lawrence, the first 
payment for a scholarship for the year 
1910-11, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50 from the 
Harvard Club of Lynn, the first pay- 
ment on account of their gift of $200 for 
the scholarship for the year 1910-11, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported additional 
gifts, amounting to $275, through Mr. 
Edgar H. Wells, toward the Julian Pal- 
mer Welsh Memorial Fund, and the 
same were gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $393.75 from Dr. 
F. M. Allen to the Department of Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100 from Dr. 
John C. Phillips, for a certain salary in 
the University Museum, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100 from Mr. 
Warren Delano Robbins, to be applied 
to expenses of work in South America in 
connection with the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50 from Mr. 
Ellis L. Dresel, the sixth annual gift of 
the same amount for the purchase of 
books on German Drama, be gratefully 
accepted. 
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Voted that the gift of $50 from the Di- 
vision of Philosophy, for the Library of 
Philosophy in Emerson Hall, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $27 from Mr. 
Jerome D. Greene, for subscription to 
the Japan Mail, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $23 from Mr. 
James L. Little, to be used for a speciai 
purpose at the Bussey Institution, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25 for present 
use in the Surgical Laboratory be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The President presented a letter from 
the Harvard Club of Louisiana, offering 
the sum of $250 for a Fellowship or 
Scholarship to a student graduating this 
year with a degree in Arts and Sciences 
from Tulane University, on the follow- 
ing conditions: 

Candidates must be of good moral character 
and sound in body, giving promise of usefulness 
in later life and having evinced ability to profit by 
a year at Harvard. 

Candidates must have acknowledged excellence 
in one or more departments of literature or sci- 
ence, but not necessarily of the highest college 
rank. Each candidate must present an outline of 
the study he wishes to pursue at Harvard with his 
application for the fellowship or scholarship. 

In case of the presence of two or more candi- 
dates of equal standing and promise, preference 
shall be given to the one who is most in need of 
financial aid. 

The President and Faculty of Tulane Univers- 
ity shall appoint such candidate as best fulfils 
the above requirements, and shall add such other 
restrictions and conditions as in their judgment 
will best secure from the recipient his entire de- 
votion to accurate scholarship or the higher 
branches of science. 

The candidate named must be admitted by the 
Harvard authorities to candidacy for a degree in 
some department of the University within one 
year. 


And it was Voted that the thanks of 
the President and Fellows be sent to the 
Harvard Club of Louisiana for their offer 
and that it be gratefully accepted on the 
terms stated above. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
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and Fellows be sent to Mr. A. W. Pres- 
ton for giving free transportation to P. 
T. Cherington to Central America, in 
behalf of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John J. Har- 
low for his gift of a specimen for the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoilogy. 

The President reported the death of 
William James, Professor of Philosophy, 
Emeritus, which occurred on the 26th 
ultimo, in the 69th year of his age. 
+’ Voted to appoint John Amory Lowell 
Blake, Acting Comptroller for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Walter Richardson 
Spofford, Assistant in the College Li- 
brary from Oct. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Robert Wheaton Coues, in English; 
William Orcutt Hubbard, in English; 
Edward Thomas Eyre Hunt, in English; 
Malcolm McLeod, in English; Cecil Al- 
bert Moore, in English; Henry Robinson 
Shipherd, in English; Albert Frederick 
Hill, in Botany; Reginald Heber Smith, 
in Public Speaking; William Black 
Dodds, in Mechanical Engineering. 

Voted to appoint Perley Conant 
Voter, Austin Teaching Fellow in Chem- 
istry for one year from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1910: Harry Davis Gaylord, in Mathe- 
matics; Allen French, in English; Frank 
Wilson Cheney Hersey, in English; 
Percy Waldron Long, in English. 

Voted to appoint Forris Jewett Moore, 
Lecturer on Organic Chemistry for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint William James Cun- 
ningham, Assistant Professor of Trans- 
portation in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1910. 
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Voted to appoint John Neville Figgis, 
Lecturer on the William Belden Noble 
Foundation for the year 1910-11. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of Harvard College 
for 1910-11, and it was voted to appoint 
them: Edgar Huidekoper Wells, A.B., 
Acting Dean; Robert Wheeler Willson, 
Ph.D., Charles Pomeroy Parker, A.B., 
Robert DeCourcy Ward, A.M., Theo- 
dore Lyman, Ph.D., John Goddard Hart, 
A.M., William Richard Castle, Jr., A.B. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: Irv- 
ing Widmer Bailey, Donald Vinton 
Baker, John Clements Barnes, Frederick 
Barry, Harold Eugene Bigelow, Garrick 
Mallory Borden, Theophilus Parsons 
Chandler, Harvard Hersey Crabtree, 
Joseph Stancliffe Davis, Edmund Ezra 
Day, John Freeman Day, Judd Ells- 
worth Dewey, Roland Burrage Dixon, 
Hermann Theodor Fick, Francis How- 
ard Fobes, Robert Franz Foerster, Dana 
Taylor Gallup, John Rae Gilman, Hollis 
Tidd Gleason, Thurlow Marshall Gor- 
don, Howard Levi Gray, Robert Lenox 
Groves, Lewis Wendell Hackett, Rich- 
ard Walworth Hall, Thomas Hall, Rob- 
ert Graham Henderson, Henry Vincent 
Hubbard, Roger Benton Hull, Charles 
Phillips Huse, Edward Thomas Eyre 
Hunt, George Leslie Kelley, Philip Ben- 
jamin Kennedy, Sidney Fiske Kimball, 
Julius Klein, Henry Goddard Leach, 
Roger Labaree Lewis, Clarence Cook 
Little, Ivory Littlefield, Robert Howard 
Lord, Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., 
Sayre Macneil, John MacArthur Ma- 
guire, Lyman Royal Martineau, Jr., Ce- 
cil Albert Moore, Laurence Bradford 
Packard, Chandler Rathfon Post, Wil- 
liam Gardner Reed, Jr., William Berg- 
man Richards, Austin Wakeman Scott, 
Kendall Kerfoot Smith, Carl Stephen- 
son, Jesse Edwin Waid, Thornton Kirk- 
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land Ware, John Weare, David Locke 
Webster, Walter Scott Weeks, Robert 
Vose White, Thomas York. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1910: Charles Bishop Johnson, as As- 
sistant in Public Speaking; Frederick 
Lyman Wells, as Lecturer on Abnormal 
Psychology; Walter John Risley, as In- 
structor in Mathematics; Warren An- 
drew Locke, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Francis Boott Prize. 

The resignation of Clifford Blake 
Clapp, as Assistant in the College Li- 
brary, was received and accepted to take 
effect Oct. 1, 1910. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Francis G. Peabody for the first 
half of the year 1910-11, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence forone 
month, at his discretion, to Professor 
Theodore W. Richards, that he may de- 
liver the Faraday Lecture at London. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, for the 
first half of the year 1910-11 to Profes- 
sor Charles R. Sanger. 

Voted to grant leave of absence for 
six weeks, to Lecturer and Director Ed- 
ward W. Forbes. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Feb. 
1, 1911, without salary, to Assistant Pro- 
fessor George G. Sears. 


Meeting of Oct. 10, 1910. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Henry L. 
Higginson for his generous gift of $5000 
for the department of Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Henry L. Hig- 
ginson for his generous gift of $2000 
toward a certain salary and expenses in 
the department of the Ethics of the So- 
cial Questions. 
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Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Nichols for their gift of $500, 
the second payment on account of their 
offer of $500 a year for five years towards 
the maintenance of the School for Social 
Workers. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Frank Gra- 
ham Thomson for his gift of $2500, the 
first instalment for the year 1910-11, on 
account of his generous offer of $5000 a 
year for ten years, beginning with the 
year 1909-10, for instruction in Muni- 
cipal Government in addition to that al- 
ready given. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $600 
for a Fellowship in Central American 
Archaeology and Ethnology for the year 
1910-11 be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Henry Ste- 
phens, 3d, for his generous gift of $550 
for the purchase of a set of the “Codex 
diplomaticus Hungariae ecclesiasticus 
ac civilis.” 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $250, 
for the salary of a Secretary for the Can- 
cer Commission of Harvard University 
for 1911, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $125 from the 
Harvard Club of New Jersey, the first 
payment on account of the Prize for 
1910-11, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $300 from the 
Harvard Club of Lowell, for two scholar- 
ships for the year 1910-11, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100 from the 
Harvard Club of Hingham, for a schol- 
arship for the year 1910-11, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100 from the 
Harvard Club of Milwaukee, for a schol- 
arship for the year 1910-11, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50 from the 
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Harvard Club of Pittsburg, the bal- 
ance of their offer of $300 for a scholar- 
ship for 1910-11, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the additional gift of $100 
from Dr. John C. Phillips, toward a cer- 
tain salary in the University Museum, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the additional gift of $50 
from Assistant Professor Theodore Ly- 
man, toward the salary of a certain As- 
sistant in the department of Physics for 
1910-11, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for the valuable 
gift of 244 volumes and 24 pamphlets. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the President of 
the French Senate for the valuable and 
welcome gift of 157 volumes of the 
** Annales du Sénat.” 

The President presented a communi- 
cation from Mr. Frederick Adams 
Woods, offering the sum of $400 for the 
continuance of the research fellowship 
for the study of heredity in American 
history; and it was Voted that this gener- 
ous offer be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Frederick Barry, in Chemistry; Henry 
Joseph Conroy, in Chemistry; Marshall 
Walter Cox, in Chemistry; Henry 
Nourse Brehaut, in Chemistry; Rhys 
Dafydd Evans, in Physics; Edward Wig- 
glesworth, in Geology; Sedgwick Smith, 
in Geology; Samuel Eliot Morison, in 
History; Henry Warren Cleary, in Gov- 
ernment; Dharmananda Kosambi, in 
Indic Philology; Arthur Stone Dewing, 
in Philosophy; Ezra Breckinridge Crooks, 
in Philosophy; Horace Meyer Kallen, in 
Philosophy; Horatio Willis Dresser, in 
Philosophy; Clarence Irving Lewis, in 
Philosophy; Robert Withington, in Eng- 
lish; Warren Ordway, in Mechanical 
Engineering; Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., 
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in German; Ernst Hermann Paul Gross- 
mann, in German. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1910: Richard Harkness Patch 
and John Wesley Shipley, in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following Teach- 
ing Fellows for one year from Sept. 1, 
1910: Francis Bullard Kingsbury, in 
Biological Chemistry; Heinrich Gott- 
lieb Schafer, in Physiology. 

Voted to appoint Augustus Francis 
Crowley, Superintendent of the Business 
School Reading Room for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Committee in charge of the Clinic in the 
Medical School, to appoint for one year, 
from Sept. 1, 1910: Visiting Physicians 
to the Clinic in the Harvard Medical 
School, Channing Frothingham, Jr., 
George C. Shattuck, Francis W. Palfrey. 
Visiting Surgeons to the Clinic in the 
Harvard Medical School: David Cheev- 
er, Fred T. Murphy, Samuel Robinson. 

Voted to appoint David Cheever, Her- 
bert B. Howard, and Henry A. Christ- 
ian, Committee in charge of the clinic 
in the Harvard Medical School for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Edward Edgecombe 
Carter, Assistant Professor of Forestry 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Charles Townsend 
Copeland, A.B., Assistant Professor of 
English for five years from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Robert Montraville 
Green, Director of the Summer School of 
Medicine for one year from Oct. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint the following Mem- 
bers of the University Dining Council 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: John 
Amory Lowell Blake, Walter Safford 
Burke, Clarence Cook Little. 

Voted to appoint Gregory Paul Bax- 
ter, Acting Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory from Sept. 1, 1910. 
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Voted to change the following titles: 
Charles Haskell Danforth, from Austin 
Teaching Fellow to Teaching Fellow in 
Histology and Embryology; Chester 
Henry Heuser, from Teaching Fellow to 
Austin Teaching Fellowin Histology and 
Embryology; Chester Jefferson Farmer, 
from Teaching Fellow to Assistant in 
Biological Chemistry. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1910: Isaiah Leo Sharfman, as Assist- 
ant in Economics; Walter Ray Bloor, 
as Assistant in Biological Chemistry; 
Lemuel Addison Garrison, as Assistant 
in Philosophy; Thomas Nathaniel 
Hoover, as Assistant in History; Mor- 
ton Collins Stewart, as Instructor in 
German; James Dellinger Barney, as 
Assistant in Anatomy. 

The resignations of the following 
Proctors were received and accepted to 
take effect Sept. 1, 1910: Irving Widmer 
Bailey, Theophilus P. Chandler, 2d, 
John Clements Barnes. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor Roland B. Dixon for 
the second half of 1910-11. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Barrett Wendell from Jan. 1, 
1911, for the remainder of the year 1910- 
11, in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted that the leave of absence granted 
to Professor William Z. Ripley for the 
second half-year 1909-10 and postponed, 
be renewed for the second half of 1910- 
pb 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Clarence Henry Haring, Dexter Perkins, 
Minton Machado Warren, Robert 
Campbell Weed. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences for 1910-11, and it 
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was voted to appoint them: Charles 
Homer Haskins, Ph.D., Dean; William 
Morris Davis, M.E., S.D., Ph.D.; Ed- 
ward Laurens Mark, Ph.D., LL.D.; 
George Foot Moore, A.M., D.D., LL.D.; 
Benjamin Osgood Peirce, Ph.D.; Her- 
bert Weir Smyth, Ph.D.; George Lyman 
Kittredge, A.B., LL.D., Litt.D.; Freder- 
ick Jackson Turner; John Albrecht Walz, 
Ph.D.; Gregory Paul Baxter, Ph.D.; 
Ralph Barton Perry, Ph.D. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Department of 
University Extension for 1910-11, and 
it was voted to appoint them: Josiah 
Royce, Ph.D., LL.D.; Paul Henry 
Hanus, S.B., LL.D.; Charles Hall 
Grandgent, A.B.; Clifford Herschel 
Moore, Ph.D; Hector James Hughes, 
A.B., S.B.; William Bennett Munro, 
Ph.D., LL.B.; Winthrop John Vanleuven 
Osterhout, Ph.D. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Applied Science for 1910-11, 
and it was voted to appoint them: Wal- 
lace Clement Sabine, A.M., S.D., Dean; 
Herbert Langford Warren, A.M.; Ed- 
win Arthur Kenelly, Sc.D., A.M.; Henry 
Lloyd Smyth, A.B., C.E.; Frank Lowell 
Kennedy, A.B., S.B.; Edward Ver- 
milye Huntington, Ph.D.; Richard 
Thornton Fisher, A.B., M.F.; Hector 
James Hughes, A.B., S.B.; William 
Ernest Castle, Ph.D. 

Voted that the fee for the course lead- 
ing to the degree of Doctor of Public 
Health shall be $150 and such fees as the 
department in which the work is done 
may find necessary; also that a fee of 
$5 be charged for registration. 

The President stated that John Hus- 
ton Finley, President of the College of 
the City of New York, had been ap- 
pointed Harvard Lecturer at the Uni- 
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versity of Paris and other universities 
in France in 1910-11. 

Under the vote of Nov. 12, 1906, the 
following gifts have been received for 
the Division of Music: Walter K. Brice, 
$75; Edward B. Hill, $15; Percy L. 
Atherton, $35; Philip L. Spalding, $50. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Annual Meeting of Sept. 28, 1910. 


The following 21 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Delano, 
C. W. Eliot, Endicott, Fish, Gaston, 
Gordon, Grant, Higginson, W. Law- 
rence, Loring, Markham, Mills, Pea- 
body, Richardson, Sexton, Swayze, 
Warren, Weld. 

General Weld, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, reported that the 
following persons had been duly chosen 
at the election on last Commencement 
Day as members of the Board of Over- 
seers: For the term of Six Years: Charles 
W. Eliot, 1456 votes; Theodore Roose- 
velt, 1398 votes; Francis L. Higginson, 
1184 votes; George A. Gordon, 826 
votes; Abbot L. Mills, 826 votes. For 
the term of Two Years: Augustus E. Will- 
son, 798 votes; and the Board voted to 
accept said report, and the foregoing 
persons were duly declared to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a President for the ensuing year, and 
ballots having been given in, it appeared 
that John D. Long had received 20 bal- 
lots, being all that were cast, and he was 
declared elected. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a Secretary of the Board for the term 
of three years, and ballots having been 
given in, it appeared that Winthrop H. 
Wade had received 21 votes, being all 
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that were cast, and he was declared 
elected. 

The Board concurred in the appoint- 
ment of Theodore Lyman, as Director of 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory; of 
William James Cunningham, as Assist- 
ant Professor of Transportation. in the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration; and of members of the Adminis- 
trative Board of Harvard College for 
1910-11. 

Judge Grant, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions, 
reported that at a meeting of that 
Committee, held this day, Mr. Moses 
Williams was elected Chairman of the 
Committee for the ensuing year. 

Judge Grant read the Report of the 
Committee on the Relation of the Uni- 
versity to Secondary Schools, which was 
presented to the Board at the Stated 
Meeting of June 29, and it was voted to 
transmit said report to the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences with the request that 
they consider the same. 

The Board voted to hold the next 
Stated Meeting of the Board on Tues- 
day, Oct. 11, instead of Wednesday, 
Oct. 12, on account of the latter day 
being uow a public holiday within the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The Board voted that the Stated 
Meeting of Feb. 22, 1911, be held on 
Tuesday, Feb. 21, 1911, as Feb. 22 is a 
national holiday. 


Stated Meeting of Oct. 11, 1910. - 


The following 27 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Delano, 
C. W. Eliot, H. Elliott, Endicott, Fish, 
Frothingham, Gaston, Gordon, Grant, 
Higginson, Loring, Markham, Mills, 
Peabody, Rand, Richardson, Sexton, 
Shattuck, Swayze, Warren, Weld, Wig- 
glesworth, Williams, Willson. m 
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The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Oct. 10, 1910, appointing mem- 
bers of the Administrative Board of the 
Department of University Extension, 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and of the Graduate School of Ap- 
plied Science were concurred in. Also 
the appointment of Edward Edge- 
combe Carter, as Assistant Professor of 
Forestry, and Charles Townsend Cope- 
land, A.B., as Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish. 

Mr. Williams presented the Report of 
the Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions, together with the list of Visiting 
Committees of the Board for the year 
1911, recommended by them, and said 
Report and list were accepted by the 
Board, and ordered to be printed. And 
the President of the Board appointed 
said Committees in accordance with said 
recommendation, and he was authorized 
by the Board to make such changes in 
and additions to said list as may, from 
time to time, be deemed suitable and 
necessary. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolutions, 
the Board voted that the Committee on 
Fine Arts and Architecture, and the 
Committee to Visit the Fogg Museum, 
should be abolished, and that in their 
place two Committees should be estab- 
lished, one to Visit the Fogg Museum 
and Department of Fine Arts, and the 
other on Architecture. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


Again the year opens with a healthful 
increase of numbers. The enrolment on 
Oct. 26, 1910, is 454, against 422, 403, 
$87, and 382 at the corresponding dates 
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in 1909, 1908, 1907, and 1906. There 
are 241 first-year students, 124 second- 
year, 52 third-year, 23 fourth-year, 9 
fifth-year, 4 sixth-year, and one ninth- 
year. The third-year and fourth-year 
students are in each case exactly as 
numerous as a year ago; the first-year 
group shows a gain of 5; but the chief 
increase is in second-year students, from 
103 to 124. The students in residence 
number 428, and there are 26 Traveling 
Fellows, of whom 13 are maintained by 
the Frederick Sheldon Fund. The Trav- 
eling Fellows of the current year are 
carrying on their studies in every grand 
division of the earth, except South 
America (where, by the way, the Busi- 
ness School has a Fellow) and Africa. 
A. J. Eames, ’08, and E. W. Sinnott, ’08, 
are engaged in botanical exploration in 
Australia. Langdon Warner, ’03, stud- 
ies in Japan the history of Oriental, par- 
ticularly Japanese, art. S. W. Cushing, 
s ’03, investigates the geology of the 
coastal plains of India. R. E. Merwin, 
Fellow in Central American Archaeo- 
logy, returns to Belize for further work. 
J. S. Lomax, p ’07, continues his studies 
upon American Ballads, a field in which 
the recent publication of his book, “Cow- 
Boy Songs,” is a noteworthy event. All 
the other Traveling Fellows, 20 in num- 
ber, are in Europe. 

Below is a classification of the stud- 
ents according to the Divisions and 
Departments of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences under which their studies 
chiefly lie: Semitic, 1; Ancient Lan- 
guages, 20 (all in Classics); Modern 
Languages, 154 (English, 104; German, 
21; Romance, 20; Comparative Litera- 
ture, 8; Slavic, 1); History and Political 
Science, 88 (History and Government, 
68; Political Economy, 19; evenly di- 
vided, 1); Philosophy, 46 (Social Ethics, 
5); Education, 15; Fine Arts, 2; Music, 
3; Mathematics, 24; Physics, 15; Chem- 
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istry, 31; Biology, 29 (Botany, 14; Zo- 
ology, 15); Geology, 6; Anthropology, 
6; Medical Sciences, 4. The 9 r2maining 
students either take scattered courses, 
or have programs the unity of which is in 
purpose rather than in subject: as, for 
example, a student of city problems who 
has courses in Government, Economics, 
Education, and Landscape Architect- 
ure. The chief gains over last year are 
in English, 62 to 104; History and Gov- 
ernment, 43 to 68; German, 14 to 21; 
and Botany, 7 to 14. On the other hand, 
a number of the departments have lost 
ground. Political Economy, Education, 
Mathematics, and Classics show de- 
clines of 9 to 5 students each. Some of 
these changes from year to year are 
of the pendulum variety, others indicate 
continuing and well-defined tendencies. 
A comparison of the figures given above 
with those printed in the Magazine for 
Dec., 1899, p. 229, shows for the 11 
years marked gains in English, 45 to 
104; History and Government, 24 to 68; 
Chemistry, 16 to 31; and a loss in Class- 
ics, 48 to 20. In this time the total en- 
rolment has increased from 318 to 454, 
or 43 per cent. 

There are 210 students in the School 
who hold one or more Harvard degrees, 
as follows: A.B. only, 83; S.B., 7; A.B. 
and A.M., 37; A.B., Ph.D., 1; A.B., 
MP, 1; A.B. MLD.,:1;:A:B., AM. 
Ph.D., 5; A.B., A.M., S.T.B., 1; A.B., 
A.M., M.D., 1; S.B., S.M., 1; S.B., 
A.M., 1; S.B., LL.B., 1; A.M. only, 64; 
A.M., Ph.D., 4; Ph.D. only, 2. The 130 
A.B.’s represent the following classes: 
"71, °76, °82, °86, ’88, ’91, ’96, ’98, 
one each; ’94, 2; 97, 2; 00, 2; ’01, 4; ’02, 
2; 03, 7; '04, 3; 05, 6; 06, 5; 07, 14; ’08, 
15; 09, 24; °10, 33; ’11, 2. There are 
also 10 Harvard College Seniors on leave 
of absence who are admitted as candi- 
dates for a “‘postponed”’ A.M., their re- 
cords for A.B. being complete or lacking 
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a half-course (in two cases) or a course 
(in two cases). 

The following American colleges and 
universities, other than Harvard, have 
each two or more representatives in the 
School: Brigham Young, Bucknell, 
Carleton, Colby, DePauw, Dickinson, 
Earlham, George Washington, Illinois, 
King’s (N. S.), McGill, Middlebury, 
Mount Union, Northwestern (Wis.), 
Ohio Northern, Ouachita, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, University of Washington, 
Vermont, Wabash, Wake Forest, Wash- 
ington and Lee, Washington Univer- 
sity, Wesleyan (Conn.), Western Re- 
serve, West Virginia, 2; Charleston, Cin- 
cinnati, Georgia, Guilford, Kansas, 
Manitoba, Michigan, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, Texas, Vanderbilt, 
Virginia, Williams, 3; Allegheny, Cali- 
fornia, Dalhousie, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Ohio State, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Stanford, Trinity (Conn.), 
Tufts, 4; Central University of Ken- 
tucky, Cornell, Monmouth, Mount Alli- 
son, Missouri, Wisconsin, Yale, 5; 
Brown, Columbia, Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, Syracuse, Toronto, 6; Boston Uni- 
versity, Haverford, Northwestern (lIIl.), 
7; Amherst, Chicago, 8; Bowdoin, 9: 
Dartmouth, 11. It should be noted that 
in many cases a student holds degrees 
from more than one institution: thus, 
the 3 graduates of Guilford College all 
come to Harvard after the attainment of 
second bachelor’s degrees at other col- 
leges, while, on the other hand, the 5 re- 
presentatives of Wisconsin comprise 4 
Masters of Arts, with bachelor’s degrees 
from other colleges, and only one Wiscon- 
sin A.B. Sixty-four of this year’s new- 
comers — more than one third of those 
from colleges other than Harvard — en- 
ter the School after periods of graduate 
study in other universities, in many 
cases of two or three years’ duration. — 
The following foreign universities are re- 
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presented by graduates: Dorpat, Edin- 
burgh, Heidelberg, Lima, Marburg, Ox- 
ford, Panjab (India), Paris. 

The report of the 11th annual confer- 
ence of the Association of American 
Universities, which was founded in 1900 
for the purpose of considering matters of 
common interest relating to graduate 
study, was published early in the sum- 
mer. Copies may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Clarence C. Little, 5 Univer- 
sity Hall, Cambridge. A particularly in- 
teresting paper is that on “The Problem 
of the Assistant Professor,” by Prof, 
Marx of Leland Stanford. Prof. Marx 
discusses the problem in several aspects, 
on the basis of replies to about 200 let- 
ters of inquiry sent to assistant profess- 
ors and university presidents in the in- 
stitutions included in the Association. 
Some of the replies which he prints, par- 
ticularly those in answer to his financial 
questions, are, whether intentionally or 
unintentionally, not destitute of a kind 
of grim humor. The 12th conference was 
held at the University of Virginia, Nov. 
10 and 11. There was a meeting of deans 
and similar officers of graduate schools 
in connection with this conference. 

The 14th annual reception of the 
School was held in the Faculty Room on 
Oct. 7. The attendance was 270. The 
chief address was by Prof. G. F. Moore, 
h ’06, who spoke upon certain recent 
tendencies in college and university in- 
struction. President Lowell, and H. N. 
Hillebrand, ’09, as representative of the 
Graduate Club, made brief remarks. 

George W. Robinson, ’95, Sec. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The first-year class in the Medical 
School this year has 71 members, a gain 
of 11 over last year. Due to the large 
size of the graduating class and the small 
size of the third-year class the total reg- 
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istration shows a slight falling off of 
about 5 men. There were about 10 new 
men admitted to advanced standing, 
which is also an increase over last year in 
this class of students. 

There have been few changes in the 
personnel of the teaching staff, with the 
exception of the Surgical and Patholog- 
ical departments. In Pathology Drs. 
Gay, Rhea, and Haythorn have left, and 
Asst. Professor Brinckerhoff and Drs. 
Barkan and Faunce have joined the de- 
partment. In Surgery Dr. E. H. Nichols 
has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Surgical Pathology and Surgery. 
Drs. Blake and Greenough, Assistant 
Professors of Surgery, Dr. P. Thorndike, 
Assistant Professor of Genito-urinary 
Surgery, and Dr. Hugh Cabot, In- 
structor in Genito-urinary surgery. All 
these appointments are for three years. 

The final registration in the Summer 
School of Medicine for 1910 was slightly 
lower than during the summer of 1909. 
The smaller number of men, however, 
took a larger variety of courses than in 
the preceding year. The Summer 
School with its 200 students is an im- 
portant factor in our Medical School, 
and forms a good method of advertising. 
The men come here from all parts of the 
country and usually leave in an enthu- 
siastic mood in regard to the facilities for 
teaching at Harvard. Dr. R. M. Green, 
’02, has been appointed director of the 
Summer School of Medicine for 1911. 

Throughout the winter months a set of 
courses is offered similar to those offered 
in the summer. The attendance in these 
courses is usually good, and is composed 
for a good part of men surrounding Bos- 
ton and vicinity who can spare a little 
time on certain days from their practice 
in order to strengthen themselves on cer- 
tain subjects. Already for this year 61 
men have enrolled for graduate instruc- 
tion. 
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Drs. F. W. Palfrey, G. C. Shattuck, 
and C. Frothingham, Jr., have been ap- 
pointed visiting physicians to the Clinic 
for the ensuing year. Drs. F. T. Mur- 
phy, David Cheever, and Samuel Rob- 
inson have been appointed visiting sur- 
geons for the year. The number of pa- 
tients has been steadily increasing. Dur- 
ing the summer the daily average was 
14; in September it was 18, and in Oc- 
tober 19. The same committee has been 
appointed to manage the clinic, Drs. 
H. B. Howard, H. A. Christian, and 
David Cheever. 

In addition to the Boylston Medical 
Society which has been in existence for a 
great number of years, a new society has 
started up in recent years known as the 
Innominate Club. Like the Boylston 
Medical Society this club is for literary 
and social purposes. It takes in members 
of the first-year class, whereas the Boyl- 
ston takes in members at the end only of 
their second and during their third years. 
The meetings are held at the medical 
library every other week and papers are 
presented by some member of the club 
or invited guests. 

At a recent meeting of the Boston So- 
ciety of Medical Sciences, Prof. H. C. 
Ernst was elected president, Dr. Cleve- 
land Floyd, secretary, and Dr. F. B. 
Mallory, treasurer, for the coming year. 

Prof. M. J. Rosenau has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor to the newly 
created commission for the inspection of 
milk. Twice a month throughout the 
School year the members of the depart- 
ment of preventive medicine and others 
interested meet at Dr. Rosenau’s home 
and discuss the recent advances along 
the lines of medicine covered by that 
department. 

The Department of Neuropathology 
has been equippingits rooms in Building 
D, and is now able to carry on work in 
the Wassermann test for syphilis (under 
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the immediate charge of Dr. E. W. 
Mooers) in addition to the usual classical 
work of the department. A large micro- 
tome for cutting sections of whole brains 
has been installed (the Wyman gift) and 
is in working order. A school of labora- 
tory technicians has been started in this 
department, and already two of its 
graduates have secured positions in hos- 
pitals. Prof. Southard has spent much 
time upon the plans of the new Psycho- 
pathic hospital as a part of his work as 
pathologist to the Board of Insanity. A 
collection of papers in honor of Dr. 
Charles Whitney Page, m ’70, who re- 
signed from the superintendency of the 
Danvers State Hospital in July, 1910, 
has been published in the Boston Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal. Many papers 
of this collection were contributed by 
the Department of Neuropathology. 
C. Frothingham, Jr., ’02. 


OBSERVATORY. 

Several notable advances in methods 
of research have been made recently at 
the Harvard Observatory. One of these 
is the successful use of an absorbing 
medium for the determination of the 
motions of stars in the line of sight, in 
connection with the objective prism. 
The general problem of the approach 
and recession of stars is one of the most 
fascinating in modern astronomy, and 
has been taken up at many institutions 
in different countries, especially at the 
Lick and Yerkes observatories. It de- 
pends on the so-called Doppler’s Prin- 
ciple. A luminous object, when at rest, 
yields a spectrum whose lines have defin- 
ite positions. When the object is moving 
toward the observer, these lines are 
shifted toward the violet end of the spec- 
trum, when it is moving away from the 
observer, toward the red end of the spec- 
trum. The results in all cases are modi- 
fied by the motion of the observer him- 
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self. The amount of the displacement of 
the spectral lines serves to determine 
the relative motion of the object with 
regard to the observer. 

Up to the present time the slit spec- 
troscope has been used, since only 
by its use could a suitable comparison 
spectrum be obtained with which to de- 
termine the amount of the displacement. 
The slit spectroscope, however, involves 
great loss of light, so that even with the 
largest telescopes only photographs of 
the spectra of the brighter stars can be 
obtained, and these must be made one 
at a time with long exposures. With a 
large prism placed in front of the object- 
ive of the telescope, however, and hence 
called an objective prism, not only can 
much fainter stars be photographed, but 
alarge number of stars can often be taken 
on a single plate. 

As far back as 1891, an attempt was 
made at this Observatory, by means of 
different absorbing media, to obtain 
sharply defined reference lines. At that 
time, however, all the lines which were 
obtained were too diffuse and the method 
was temporarily abandoned. Recently, 
at the suggestion of the Director of the 
Observatory, some laboratory experi- 
ments were undertaken by Prof. R. W. 
Wood, of Johns Hopkins University, 
which led to the discovery that a suitable 
solution of neodymium chloride gives 
lines well suited to the purpose. Photo- 
graphs of stellar spectra made through a 
thin cell containing this chloride have 
been tested at this Observatory, as well 
as by Kapteyn, of Groningen, and by 
Campbell, of the Lick Observatory. 
While the results obtained cannot hope, 
for the present, to compete in precision 
with those derived from the use of the 
slit spectroscope, they promise to per- 
mit an enormous extension of the inves- 
tigation, probably to stars as faint as the 
ninth magnitude. It seems reasonable to 
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expect that a still better absorbing me- 
dium may be found. With the neody- 
mium chloride the probable error of the 
determination of the velocity of ap- 
proach and recession for the fainter stars 
is about 9 kilometers per second. This 
will not permit the determination of the 
motions of stars having small velocities. 
Our Sun, however, hasa velocity of about 
20 kilometers per second, and many of 
the stars have a greater velocity, while, 
in some cases, the components of spec- 
troscopic binaries have a velocity of sev- 
eral hundred kilometers per second. 

Many of these stars are at vast dis- 
tances from us, so that in this problem, 
as in other stellar problems, we are 
really dealing with conditions, not as 
they are today, but as they were scores 
or hundreds or even thousands of years 
ago, when the light which we now ana- 
lyze left those far-away suns. 

S. I. Bailey, p ’88. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


At the meeting of the Associates on 
Oct. 26, Elizabeth Briggs, ’87, who had 
been nominated by the Alumnae, was re- 
elected Associate for a term of three 
years from 1910. Miss Briggs has been 
one of the representatives of the Alumnae 
on the Associates since 1904. Mr. F. P. 
Fish, an Associate since 1904, was elected 
member of the Council for a term of 
seven years from 1909, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. E. R. 
Thayer. 

The College has received from Mrs. 
Martha T. Fiske Collord of New York, 
who died in Cairo, Egypt, in January, 
1908, a bequest of 200 shares of the capi- 
tal stock of the Standard Oil Co. The 
Library has received from Miss Marian 
C. Jackson about 123 volumes of works 
in French literature. 

The Council voted at its September 
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meeting that, during the year 1910-11, 
any teacher actually engaged in teach- 
ing, and registered in Radcliffe College, 
shall pay at the rate of $15 a course, in- 
stead of $60, as heretofore. This is a re- 
newal of the vote passed in February, 
1910, for the second half of 1909-10. 
The Harvard rule that, beginning with 
the Class of 1914, each student must 
pass an oral examination in French or 
German before the beginning of the 
Junior year is enforced at Radcliffe. 19 
students availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to take the oral examination 
in October. 

This summer, for the first time, the 
Radcliffe library and lunch-room were 
open for the use of the women students 
in the Harvard Summer School. The 
library was used by 59 students, the 
lunch-room by an average of only 58, a 
smaller number than was anticipated. 

A unified administration of the halls 
of residence and of the lunch-room in 
Agassiz House, which shall leave to each 
hall its individuality, but shall give the 
College the benefit of codperation, has 
been inaugurated this year. Miss Ruth 
C. Hill, who was trained at Simmons 
College, and held the position of As- 
sistant Director of the Food Sales De- 
partment at the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union last year, has been 
appointed for a year to buy provisions 
for the halls of residence, and to manage 
the lunch-room. 

The number registered for the Gym- 
nasium is 233, an encouraging increase 
over former years. This year systematic 
outdoor exercise for at least two hours 
a week was made a regular part of the 
course in physical education for the fall 
and spring months. Whereas, formerly, 
a student could elect sports alone or 
gymnasium work alone, the two now 
form one course, not to be divided with- 
out good reason. This innovation has 
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done much to bring the outdoor sports 
to the attention of the student body, the 
interest has become general instead of 
being confined to selected teams, and a 
healthful play spirit has been fostered or 
developed. Each student was at liberty 
to select her sport, subject to the ap- 
proval of the visiting physician. 122 stu- 
dents selected tennis, and 55 field hockey, 
and 27 were obliged to substitute walk- 
ing or other forms of exercise for the 
regular College sports. The work of the 
gymnasium consists of class-work in 
Swedish gymnastics, aesthetic and folk- 
dancing, and gymnastic games of various 
sorts. The Council has voted that each 
student who wishes to take work in the 
gymnasium shall be examined by the 
visiting physician. Heretofore this ex- 
amination was confined to those who 
wished to play basketball or hockey. 

The President and the Dean repre- 
sented Radcliffe at the inauguration of 
Pres. Burton of Smith College on Oct. 5, 
and the Dean represented the College at 
the 25th anniversary of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege on Oct. 22. 

The classes in music, which have met 
in the Greenleaf House, since its pur- 
chase in 1905 have been transferred to 
Fay House, and the Greenleaf House will 
be put in order as a dwelling-house. 

The Rev. Alexander McKenzie, who 
has conducted morning prayers at Rad- 
cliffe since they were started in 1896, has 
resigned in order to go abroad, and the 
Rev. J. H. Ropes has resigned on ac- 
count of the pressure of other duties. 
The chaplains for 1910-11 are the Rev. 
George Hodges, who returns after a 
year of absence, the Rev. Prescott 
Evarts, and the Rev. W. W. Fenn, who 
conducts prayersat Radcliffe for the first 
time. 

Pres. Briggs, in his address to the stu- 
dents on the opening day of the term, 
announced that the mass meetings 
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which he arranged last year would be 
continued in 1910-11. The first meeting, 
on Nov. 2, was addressed by Pres. C. W. 
Eliot. 

The Dean entertained the graduate 
students informally on the first three 
Sunday evenings of the term at Bertram 
Hall. The graduate students thus be- 
came acquainted with one another be- 
fore the organization of the Graduate 
Club for the year. On the third Sun- 
day evening Mrs. Josephine Peabody 
Marks gave an account of the produc- 
tion of The Piper at the Stratford Me- 
morial Theatre in July. The president 
of the Graduate Club for 1910-11 is 
Mabel H. Lyon, ’97. 

The Harvard Annex Alumnae Scholar- 
ship, which has for the first time been in- 
creased to $300, and has been opened to 
non-residents of Massachusetts who are 
graduates of colleges of acknowledged 
standing, is held for 1910-11 by V. A. 
Bush, A.B. Univ. of Utah, 1906, a can- 
didate for the Radcliffe A.M. degree. 
The Agnes Irwin Scholarship, in the 
award of Miss Irwin, is held by S. K. 
Gillean, A.B. Newcomb College, ’03, 
A.M. Tulane Univ. ’05, a candidate for 
the Radcliffe A.M. degree. The other 
scholarships in the award of the College 
are held by 3 graduate students (C. F. 
Babcock, A.B. ’06, A.M. 710, and M.M. 
Mann, A.B. Smith, 08, A.M. Radcliffe, 
’10, both of whom are working for the 
Ph.D. degree, and L. G. Puryear, A.B. 
Hollins Institute, ’07, a candidate for the 
A.M. degree); and by 21 undergradu- 
ates, 4 Seniors (E. C. Burford, M. M. 
Grimshaw, E. M. Richmond, and G. H. 
Rideout), 11 Juniors (E. E. Bennett, E. 
W. Browne, F. Driscoll, M. T. Fales, 
G. H. Harriman, B. London, G. F. 
Mathews, V. B. Robinson, E. Schoon- 
maker, S. E. Shennan, M. S. Wood), 5 
Sophomores (D. Castlehun, E. N. 
Cooper, H. M. Cushing, E. M. Gart- 
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land, and A. A. Kelsey), and 1 Fresh- 
man (H. L. Gustin). The two Choral 
Society Scholarships are held by E. M. 
Smith, ’11, and M. W. Wilber, 13. The 
Union Room in Bertram Hall is held by 
J. McDonald, A.B. McGill, 09, A.M. 
ibid. ’10. The Freshman Scholarship, es- 
tablished by the Radcliffe Club in New 
York for the student completing her ad- 
mission examinations in New York who 
makes the best record, is held by Eleanor 
M. Stabler, who completed her prepara- 
tion for Radcliffe at the Packer Collegi- 
ate Institute, Brooklyn. 

The registration, which has increased 
year by year since 1904-05, when it was 
416, has reached this year a total of 486, 
one more than the registration for the 
whole of 1909-10. The results of the 
Final examinations in 1910 are given in 
the following table: 


Admitted 
Admitted ‘clear’? Rejected 


June 7 34 8 
September 29 6 11 

99 40 19 
Total rejected 19 


Candidates in June 
who did not re- 
appear in Septem- 

er 


122 


77 of the 99 students admitted by ex- 
amination in 1910, and 9 of those ad- 
mitted in 1908 and 1909 have registered 
and 3 have been admitted to the Fresh- 
man Class by the Committee on Admis- 
sion from Other Colleges, making the to- 
tal number of Freshmen 89, larger than 
ever before. The Freshmen come from 
$2 public and 9 private schools, 1 col- 
lege, and 2 normal schools, 3 are from 
Illinois, 2 from New Hampshire, 1 each 
from New York and Minnesota, and the 
rest from Massachusetts. Two thirds of 
the class are Unitarians, Congregation- 
alists, and Episcopalians. 

24 of the 63 graduate students hold the 
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Radcliffe A.B. degree. The other 39 hold 
the first degree from 28 colleges: 22 from 
7 colleges in New England, and one each 
from 3in the Middle States, 5 in the Mid- 
dle West, 5 in the Far West, 2 in the 
South, and onein Canada. 16 colleges re- 
presented by graduates in 1909-10 are 
not represented in 1910-11, but 17 new 
colleges are represented this year. 

Three students have been admitted 
by the Committee on Admission from 
Other Colleges to the Junior Class, 3 to 
the Freshman Class, and 8 as unclass- 
ified students. There are 114 special 
students, 57 of whom have never studied 
in Radcliffe. 


ALUMNAE. 


The Alumnae Association held a recep- 
tion for the Class of 1910 on Nov. 5. 

Lucy W. Stebbens, ’01, is Dean of Wo- 
men in Leland Stanford Jr. University; 
Margaret C. Waites, Ph.D. 710, is In- 
structor in Latin in Rockford College. 

The Doctor’s dissertation of Florence 
A. Gragg, Ph.D. ’08, written in Latin, 
has been published in English in the 
Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences for September, 1910. 
It is entitled “A Study of the Greek 
Epigram before 300 8. c.” The author 
collects and arranges in chronological 
order the early epigrams which have 
been preserved, both on stone and in 
manuscript, and traces the changes 
which gradually took place in the nature 
of the epigram and its relation to other 
branches of literature. The essay on 
“‘Beaumarchais and the American Re- 
volution,” by Blanche E. Hazard, ’07, 
which won the prize offered in 1907 by 
the General Society of the Daughters of 
the Revolution, has been published in 
book form. “The Song of the Stone 
Wall,” by Helen Keller, which first ap- 
peared in the Century Magazine, has 
been published separately by the Cen- 
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tury Co. It is a poem of beauty of feel- 
ing and expression. Eleanor H. Abbott, 
*91-’98, ’09-"11, has written a charming 
story, “Molly Make-Believe,” pub- 
lished by the Century Co. 


Marriages. 

1897. Mabel Everett Harris to David 
Gordon Lyon, at Cambridge, Aug. 
17, 1910. 

1897. Emma Buttrick Noyes to Edward 
Chauvenet Holden, at Maranham, 
Brazil, Sept. 1, 1910. 

1903. Mary Squire Wyman to Owen 
Eugene Pomeroy, at Cambridge, 
Aug. 3, 1910. 

1905. Margaret Wiswell to Allen Cope- 
land Smith, at Lexington, Sept. 
20, 1910. 

1904-05. Elizabeth Leroy Puryear to 
Henry Wise Mayo, at Orange, Va., 
Sept. 14, 1910. 

1907. Leslie Clark Carter to Charles 
Woodroffe Harvey, at Brookline, 
Sept. 17, 1910. 

1909. Florence May Child to Leonard 
Franklin Leighton, at Melrose, 
Oct. 12, 1910. 

1907-10. Margaret Richardson to Wil- 
liam Thurston Pickering, at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 27, 1910. 

Deaths. 

1906. Louise Milliken, Aug. 2, 1910. 

1906-10. Kathleen McGaw Foster, Aug. 
24, 1910. 

Mary Coes, ’87, Dean, 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The widespread confidence in the 
football team, to a certain extent due to 
the reéngagement of Coach Haughton 
for a period of four years, has made this 
football season especially interesting. It 
has been a great cause of satisfaction to 
the students to watch the team develop 
steadily and under a firm, definite pol- 
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icy; a variety of progress not always 
characteristic of even the best Univers- 
ity sports. The abundance of good sub- 
stitute material, the keen competition 
for the positions, and the numerous oth- 
er evidences of an effective system of 
coaching have been thus far the most 
encouraging and satisfactory signs of a 
successful football season. Frequent and 
well-attended mass meetings have been 
held, and the enthusiasm, though not 
like the martyrs’ year of “‘ Are We Down- 
hearted?” is nevertheless very high and 
very strong. 

Freshman Classes come and Senior 
Classes go, but the methods of entrance 
and exit seem to go on forever. Again 
with receptions—a Brooks House 
(preliminary) and a Union (official) — 
the Freshman Class of 1914 was wel- 
comed to the University. The advice 
given them — which was old only to 
those Seniors who decided to come 
around and hear it all over again — re- 
ferred particularly to the importance of 
individual choice of interests and occu- 
pations, and to the supreme importance 
of “doing something” in Freshman 
year. The outlines of college activities 
were explained so perfunctorily that it 
is to be hoped that the majority of the 
Freshmen acquired more definite and 
stimulating information from their 
Senior Advisers. The Senior Adviser 
plan has been an interesting one in prac- 
tice. Not without instances of neglect on 
the part of the Seniors, sometimes char- 
acterized by obvious lack of sympathy 
and ill adjustment between Adviser and 
Advisee, the plan has been, in the opin- 
ion of most undergraduates, a valuable 
improvement over the old system. The 
150 Seniors who are best acquainted 
with the activities and opinions of the 
undergraduates have been apportioned 
to five or six Freshmen each, to whom 
they give advice “to the best of their 


knowledge and belief,” and for whose 
welfare they are indirectly responsible. 
At least one advantage of the plan is the 
benefit which Seniors obtain from such 
a relation to under-classmen! At the 
Brooks House reception P. D. Smith, ’11, 
president of the Association, acted as 
chairman and introduced the speakers. 
A. Beane, ’11, G. W. Cram, ’88, S. B. 
Steel, 11, spoke on the opportunities 
and requirements of the Freshman year, 
and Dr. A. P. Fitch, ’00, spoke on the 
religious side of college life. Activity 
without cessation was the substance of 
the speech of C. C. Little, °10. And 
Prof. Bliss Perry, the final speaker, ém- 
phasized the importance of inner re- 
serve power in student life. 

The reception given by the Faculty to 
new students on the first Monday of the 
college year was attended by a large 
number of upper-classmen as well as 
Freshmen. Dean Briggs, ’75, presided 
and introduced the following speakers: 
Dr. G. A. Gordon, ’81, Major H. L. Hig- 
ginson, [’55], J. W. Farley, ’99, L. With- 
ington, ’11, and President Lowell. Dr. 
Gordon spoke of the attitude of the 
Freshman towards the University, 
which he said should be one of rever- 
ence and religious awe, while the 
Freshman’s attitude toward himself 
should be one of profound confidence 
without his losing sight of the oppor- 
tunities which were presented to him. 
Major Higginson spoke of the pleasures 
of the four college years, marking espe- 
cially the fact that in order to make use 
of Soldier’s Field one does not have to be 
a preéminent athlete. The things most 
worth while in college, and the ques- 
tion of respectable scholarship among 
athletes, were the two subjects of J. W. 
Farley’s speech. A man remembers 
with most satisfaction not the pleasant 
idle hours, but the times when he 


worked hard and his effort was success- 
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ful in his college tasks. L. Withington, 
’11, spoke on college as a testing-ground 
for men, and especially of the certainty 
with which the workers come to the top 
in student affairs. 

President Lowell spoke mainly on the 
opportunities of college. “There are two 
great means in life of developing your- 
self or learning wisdom,” said he; “‘those 
are from men who are living and those 
who are dead. Dead men mean books; 
living men are those with whom you can 
come into actual contact. But as to men, 
you must be able to interpret them and 
answer their needs without their telling 
you the whole problem; and there are 
few places in the world where a man has 
a better chance of learning wisdom by 
seeing and meeting men than he has 
here in this University, and most men 
go through college without finding it 
out and a great many find it out only 
twenty years after they have left col- 
lege. The only trouble is you do not try 
hard enough and open your eyes to what 
is going on about you. The two things 
men suffer most from in college are a 
swelled head and a contracted heart, and 
these two things are very largely within 
your own power, and can be easily over- 
come. Know as many men and as many 
different kinds of men as you can. You 
will find it not perfectly easy, but it is 
because there are two difficult factors in 
the proposition — one is yourself, and 
the other is the other man. You think 
you are a little different from other men. 
You think you are more shy. You are 
not. You are shy, but everybody else is 
just as shy. I rarely meet anybody who 
does not think he is a little more shy 
than other people. But that is an error, 
for the one thing you learn as you get 
older is that the world is a great deal 
warmer-hearted than you thought. It 
was your own icy exterior that caused 
the trouble. You were freezing the other 
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man and of course he was cold because 
you were near him. Do not forget that. 
It is a common idea that people are not 
very kind, but this is generated largely 
by our own attitude toward others. The 
other man is looking out for you in just 
the same way. 

‘The fault I find with students is that 
they do not know how to make use of 
theirtime. Franklin said if you love life, 
do not waste time, because that is the 
stuff of which life is made. There are 
lots of people sitting round all day doing 
nothing and yet say they have no time 
to accomplish their tasks. 

“One of the times to meet and know 
men in college is at meals. If you take 
your meals with a dozen other fellows, 
you have a dozen pretty good fellows for 
companions before you are there long. 
We are running Memorial Hall and Ran- 
dall Hall for the same social purpose. 

“In conclusion, let me say, do some- 
thing as hard as you can and do as many 
kinds of things as you can, but do some- 
thing as hard as you can, and you will 
learn in time that in the long run in life 
it is a man’s own right hand that teaches 
him ‘terrible things.’” 

The Union, now in its eleventh year, 
continues its invaluable service to the 
diverse activities of the college life, and 
to the broadest spirit of unity in the 
University. The difficulty, however, of 
obtaining a large enough number of reg- 
ular undergraduate members still con- 
fronts the governing board —a diffi- 
culty that will demand a great deal of 
attention and experiment. A new plan 
of accommodating men who wish to 
board at the Union has been followed 
successfully this year. Regular board at 
$7 a week is being offered in the Training 
Table Room, the large Dining Room 
being used as before for service @ la carte 
and table d’héte meals. About 70 men 
have availed themselves of the oppor- 
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tunity to board regularly according to 
this plan. In order to make it easier for 
students spending their last year in the 
University and for young graduates to 
become life members of the Union a new 
form of membership has been created 
which allows the dues for life member- 
ship to be paid in annual instalments. 
The full sum to be paid is $40 in annual 
instalments of not less than $10. It is 
hoped that this plan will strengthen the 
membership very materially. 

So much has already appeared in re- 
gard to the Harvard-Boston Aeronaut- 
ical Meet and so little did it actually con- 
cern the undergraduate life that a de- 
tailed account of it here would not be of 
any advantage. Mainly the result of the 
efforts of the energetic members of the 
Aeronautical Society the meet aroused 
in Boston and vicinity an unusual 
amount of wonder and excitement. Ex- 
cepting football, no student activity 
had gained so much prominence among 
the “world at large” as has this Avia- 
tion Meet. Among contests of this sort 
of which there have been few, to be sure, 
it ranks as the first of its kind in Amer- 
ica and as one of the most successful — 
with two American and one world’s re- 
cord broken. A detailed account of the 
meet is printed earlier in this issue. 

The annual report of the Codperative 
Society shows a most satisfactory state 
of affairs. There is a membership of 
2700, the highest in the history of the So- 
ciety, an increase of $48,937 in business 
sales, and an annual dividend of 9 per 
cent. This large dividend, involving the 
payment of $18,525, is made possible 
only through the fact that no less than 
44 per cent of the total business of the 
Coiperative was with non-members who 
do not share in the profits. For the cur- 
rent year the stockholders have made 
the following nominations of officers and 
directors: stockholder, 5 years, Prof. W. 


C. Sabine; stockholder to serve out the 
unexpired term of J. D. Greene, ’96, 
Prof. C. H. Haskins, h ’08; pres., W. B. 
Munro, p ’99; treasurer, W. M. Mc- 
Innes, ’85; sec., A. A. Ballantine, ’00; 
directors: from the Faculty, Prof. L. S. 
Schaub, / ’06; from the University at 
large, Dr. H. L. Blackwell, ’98; from the 
Alumni, A. S. Johnson, ’85; from the 
Medical School, Dr. W. B. Cannon, ’96; 
from the Law School, R. B. Gregg, 3L.; 
from the Graduate Schools, C. Dunham, 
3d, ’10; from the Senior Class, G. E. 
Jones, Jr., 11; from the Junior Class, R. 
B. Wigglesworth, ’12; from the Sopho- 
more Class, D.Sargent,’13; and the Su- 
perintendent, F. A. Laws, ’97, ex officio. 

The Student Council has died a dis- 
graceful, natural death. No members 
were elected to continue the organiza- 
tion. Of the Council, now defunct, the 
Crimson, in an editorial on Oct. 17, ob- 
served, “the history of the Council has 
been an unbroken record of inactivity 
and wasted opportunities.”” Such a dis- 
heartening record and one so pitifully 
lacking in public spirit on the part of the 
members of the Council has for its 
cause, continues the editorial, “the sys- 
tem in vogue here of concentrating the 
entire student administrative work of 
the College on too few shoulders.” Most 
of which is true, but vague. To say that 
this concrete example isdue to a “spirit” 
complicates enormously the difficulties 
of eradicating the trouble. There 
seems to beneed for a Student Council if 
the most representative and active men 
in College not only allow it to fail its pur- 
pose, but also make no effort to revive 
its fast fainting heart. 

The Cercle Francais will present as 
its annual play Les Romanesques, by Ed- 
mond Rostand. The Graduates’ per- 
formance will be held on Nov. 28 in Brat- 
tle Hall, Dec. 1 and 3 being the dates for 
the Boston performances in Jordan Hall. 
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Der Bibliothekar, a farcical comedy in 
three acts by Gustav von Moser, has 
been chosen by the Deutsche Verein for 
its 14th annual play. On Dec. 8 the Bos- 
ton production will be given under the 
auspices of the Deutsche Theater Ge- 
sellschaft and on Dec. 8 the Cambridge 
production will be given at Brattle Hall. 
All the feminine parts will be played by 
women of the Deutsche Gesellschaft. 

The following is a list of the more im- 
portant student activities with their of- 
ficers for the fall: 

Football: Capt., L. Withington, *11; 
manager, H. de Windt, ’12; coach, P. D. 
Haughton, ’99. — Rowing: Capt., R. W. 
Cutler, ’11; manager, O. Iselin, ’11; 
coach, J. Wray. — Baseball: Capt., C. B. 
McLaughlin, ’11; manager, G. E. Jones, 
Jr., 11. — Track: Capt., R. C. Foster, 
*11; manager, R. C. Floyd, ’11: coaches, 
W. F. Donovan and W. F. Quinn. — 
Cross Country: Capt., H. Jaques, "11: 
manager, R. C. Floyd, ’11; coach, Alfred 
Shrubb. — Association Football: Capt., 
W. S. Seamans, Jr., 11; manager, C. E. 
Hansen, ’12. 

Crimson: Pres., T. H. McKittrick, Jr., 
”11; managing editor, D. C. Nugent, ’11; 
business manager, A. Sweetser, ’11: sec., 
R. Duncan, ’12. — Lampoon: Pres., A. 
Gregg, 11: Ibis, A. M. Osgood, ’11; 
treas., F. C. Stevens, Jr., ’11; sec., F. 
Gooding, ’12. — Advocate: Pres., C. P. 
Aiken, °11; business manager, S. C. 
Simons, 11; sec., J. M. Moore, ’11. — 
Monthly: Pres., J. S. Miller, ’11; business 
manager, W. Sammons, ’12; sec., J. G. 
Gilkey, *12. — Illustrated: Pres., R. A. 
Morton, Jr., ’11; business manager, H. 
Brightman, ’11; sec., C. Lee, ’12. 

Union: Pres., Henry Lee Higginson, 
['55); vice-pres., J. A. Sweetser; sec., R. B. 
Wigglesworth, °12.— Phillips Brooks 
House: Pres., P. D. Smith, ’11; sec., H. 
L. Groves, ’12; treas., G. S. Phenix, ’12. 
— Glee Club: Pres., A. M. Osgood, *11; 
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leader, S. B. Steel, 11; manager, R. S. 
Pattee, °11.— Mandolin Club: Pres., 
W. B. Fraser-Campbell, ’11; leader, D. 
P. Ranney, ’12. — Dramatic Club: Pres. 
K. R. McGowan, ’11; manager, R. 
Douglas, ’12.— Pierian Sodality: leader, 
C. D. Clifton, *12. 

The Lampoon has elected Durr Fried- 
ley, ’11, of Indianapolis, Ind., as a reg- 
ular editor, and W. H. Baldwin, 3d, ’13, 
of Washington, Conn., Dunbar Lock- 
wood, 713, of Boston, and W. B. Nash, 
’13, of Boston, as business editors. — F. 
L. Allen, ’12, of Boston, F. M. Eliot, ’11, 
of Boston, and T. S. Ross, 12, of Ja- 
maica Plain, have been elected regular 
editors of the Advocate. The following 
business editors were also elected: F. J. 
Dennis, 712, of New York, S. T. Far- 
quhar, 712, of Auburndale, and P. Ver 
Planck, 2d, ’11, of Brookline. 

Alan Gregg, ’11. 


ATHLETICS. 


Football, 


Preliminary preparation began this 
year earlier than ever. By the kind 
invitation of Dr. S. H. Blodgett the 
squad spent the first two weeks in Sep- 
tember at Frazier’s Island, Me., living 
an outdoor life and gaining a general 
knowledge of what the new rules de- 
mand. Twenty-six men profited by this 
seasoning in Maine and the squad was, 
of course, rapidly increased when the 
first practice began in Cambridge on 
Sept. 19. Eleven “H” men were avail- 
able at the beginning of the year, and 
as a result the competition for the posi- 
tions has been extremely hard, and the 
amount of good substitute material has 
been most encouraging. 

For the position of left end R. P. 
Lewis, ’13, seems the surest candidate. 
S. M. Felton, ’18, and J. P. Long, 711, 
have been tried with almost as much 
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success, however. R. G. McKay, ’11, 
who has played left tackle for two years 
on the University team, has done as well 
this year as before and he and Capt. 
Withington, ’11, will make a very power- 
ful pair of tackles. It seemed best to 
put W. M. Minot, ’11, into the line this 
year, where as left guard he has well 
justified his shift. A. E. Stow, ’12, is his 
substitute. C. M. Amory, 712, F. D. 
Huntington, 12, J. B. Perkins, ’11, and 
P. D. Smith, ’11, have been the candi- 
dates for centre. Perkins has had more 
experience in this position than the 
others. R. T. Fisher, ’12, proved the 
best of the candidates for right guard, 
W. K. Blodgett, 11, and P. H. Keays, 
713, being his substitutes. H. K. Bush, 
11, and F. H. Leslie, 12, and D. C. 
Parmenter, ’13, are substitutes for Capt. 
Withington, ’11, at right tackle. Right 
end has been most satisfactorily played 
by L. D. Smith, ’12, whose forward-pass 
work has been remarkably good. The 
line was an unusually good one, fast 
and heavy, and with substitutes in 
plenty. The work of the ends Lewis and 
Smith has been particularly good. For 
quarterback there were R. B. Wiggles- 
worth, 712, R. S. Potter, 712, and H. B. 
Gardiner, ’13. Again the position of 
left halfback was filled by a veteran 
and two very competent substitutes: 
H. F. Corbett, ’11, of two years’ experi- 
ence, and T. J. Campbell, ’12, and E. P. 
Pierce, 12. T. Frothingham, ’12, has 
been playing right halfback, — with P. 
L. Wendeil, ’13, and E. Graustein, ’13, 
as alternates, both of whom were exceed- 
ingly close competitors. At fullback, 
H. C. Leslie, ’11. who has been bothered 
by a slight case of water on the knee, 
was the most reliable player. T. H. 
Frothingham, ’13, was tried with satis- 
factory results, while G. E. Morrison, 
’12, and H. H. Tryon, °12, were the other 
substitutes. Of the backfield, Corbett, 
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Leslie, and Frothingham have shown 
the most ability and promise, though 
Leslie’s injury to his knee handicapped 
him. 

To review the season up to Nov. 15, 
we find the Bates game notable for sur- 
prisingly good team work for the first 
game of the season. The work of the 
backfield, particularly Corbett and 
Frothingham, was especially promising, 
as also was that of L. D. Smith and 
Long as ends. The game with Bowdoin 
showed an improvement in the handling 
of the ball, though bad fumbling was 
still in evidence, but the interference 
of the team was greatly improved. 
Better and better team work marked 
the Williams game. The ends were fast 
and sure in running down the plays and 
the line showed more ability on the 
offense. In a very interesting game with 
a team made up of former football 
players from different colleges who are 
now attending the Law School, the Uni- 
versity team was defeated 8-0. The 
regular backfield was replaced by sub- 
stitutes — a loss which was quite evi- 
dent when the University team at- 
tempted to advance the ball. It was the 
first time that a really heavy line was 
encountered, and it showed the real 
ability of the Harvard line, which was 
almost impregnable when intact. Later, 
however, Philbin of Yale and Pfeiffer of 
Princeton were able to gain by line plays 
when a few substitutes were put in. 

In the Amherst game the defense was 
strong because of the lightness of the 
Amherst line, the backfield seeming able 
to gain very easily on tackle plays. 
Corbett, L. D. Smith, and Lewis were 
conspicuous for their fast playing. Slow- 
ness and lack of the snap that marked 
the Amherst game was the main char- 
acteristic of the Brown game. The team 
could not gain except by kicking — it 
was practically a “mid-season slump.” 
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Brown’s line was the heaviest and most 
aggressive of the year, and as a whole 
the Harvard team was not effective 
against the telling attack of their oppon- 
ents. But this slump was converted into 
improvement in the game with West 
Point. Splendid interference was given 
the Harvard backs and the line proved 
almost a complete barrier for West 
Point’s attack. In contrast, however, to 
these improvements were the fumbling 
and loss of distance by penalizing of the 
Harvard team. The promise of the 
West Point game was strengthened by 
the improved backfield work and Pot- 
ter’s almost faultless playing in the Cor- 
nell game. The penalizing remained 
heavy. The game was encouraging more 
because of the fact that the score was 
made by a team composed largely of 
substitutes than on account of the score 
itself. Harvard’s offensive work was the 
strongest of the year in the Dartmouth 
game. An ability to gain ground con- 
sistently by straight rushing was con- 
spicuous for the first time during the 
season. The ’Varsity had not been able 
to gain ground thus in any previous 
games, especially within its opponent’s 
15-yard line. The playing of the team 
as a whole was united, definite, and spir- 
ited to a degree not equaled at any time 
earlier in the season, — superior in fact 
to that at the Dartmouth game last year 
The coaches have been: Head Coach, 
P. D. Haughton, 99; L. H. Leary, ’05, 
Ends; C. Blagden, 02, and P. Withing- 
ton, ’09, Linesmen; F. Cutting, ’09, 
Backfield. 
The scores follow: 

Sept. 28, H., 22; Bates, 0. 
Oct. 1, H., 32; Bowdoin, 0. 

8, H., 21; Williams, 0. 

15, H., 17; Amherst, 0. 

22, H., 12; Brown, 0. 

29, H., 6; West Point, 0. 

5, H., 27; Cornell, 5. 

12, H., 18; Dartmouth, 0. 

19, H., 0; Yale, 0 
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Harvard-Darimouth Scores 
The scores of the Harvard-Dartmouth football 
games since 1890 follow : 

1890, H., 38; Dartmouth, 0. 

1891, H., 16; Dartmouth, 0. 

1892, H., 46; Dartmouth, 0. 

1893, H., 36; Dartmouth, 0. 

1894, H., 22; Dartmouth, 0. 

1897, H., 13; Dartmouth, 0. 

1898, H., 13; Dartmouth, 0. 

1899, H., 11; Dartmouth, 0. 

1901, H., 27; Dartmouth, 12. 

1902, H., 16 ; Dartmouth, 6. 

1903, H., 0; Dartmouth, 11. 

1904, H., 0; Dartmouth, 0. 

1905, H., 6; Dartmouth. 6. 

1906, H., 22; Dartmouth, 9. 

1907, H., 0; Dartmouth, 22. 

1908, H., 6; Dartmouth, 0. 

1909, H., 12; Dartmouth, 3. 

1910, H., 18; Dartmouth, 0. 

Total: H., 14 games; Dartmouth, 2 games; 

tied, 2. 


Freshman Football. 


This year’s Freshman team was very 
successful. The Freshmen were beaten 
by Andover, 5-0, but with that excep- 
tion the fortunes of the team improved 
with their increasing ability and team 
work, Bliss, Gardiner, and Howard, all 
weighing over 180 pounds, made the left 
side of the line especially strong and 
Chatfield was unusually effective in the 
back field. His unfortunate injury, in the 
Yale game, a slight concussion of the 
brain, weakened the team very seriously. 
The Yale game, played at New Haven 
on Nov. 12, was not fast but our Fresh- 
men outplayed Yale 1914 and concluded 
the season very creditably. The sum- 
mary: 

Harvard, 1914. 

Howard, l.e. 

Gardiner, 1.t. 

Bliss, Saltonstall, 1.g, 
Storer, c. 

Hitchcock, McGuire, r.g. 
Willetts, r.t. 

Dana, Milholland, Curtis, r.e. 
Freedley, q.b. 

Reynolds, O’Brien, 1.h.b. 
Chatfield, Sortwell, r.h.b. 
Bettle, f.b. 

Score — Harvard 1914, 14; 
Touchdowns — Chatfield, Davis, 


Yale, 1914. 
r.e., Harbison 
r.t., Callaner 
r g., Warren 
c., Ketcum 
1.g., Cooney 
1.t., Wolfe 
le., Davis 
q.v., Foss 
r.h.b., Sheldon 
1h.b., McClintock 
f.b., Smith 
Yale 1914, 9. 
Goals from 
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touchdowns — Gardiner, Foss. Goals from field 
— McClintock, Milholland, Gardiner. Safety — 
Wolfe. Referee—G.N Bankhart, Dartmouth. 
Umpire, — F. Murphy, Brown. Field-judge — 
R. D. Thorpe, Columbi Head-li — Dr. 
A. Hull, Yale. Time — Four 15-minute periods. 





The coaches of the Freshman team 
were H. C. Dewey, 12, R. G. Erwin, ’13, 
J. H. Knapp, ’12, J. Parker, ’13, F. 
Parker, 713, and G. F. Waterbury, ’10. 


Crew. 


Rowing began on Oct. 5 for the mem- 
bers of the University squad. The vet- 
erans from last year’s boat, Newton, 
Cutler, Strong and Metcalf, were placed 
in the boat at stroke, 7, 6, and 5 respect- 
ively. Lincoln and Meyer, of last year’s 
Freshman eight, rowed at 4 and at bow. 
Balch rowed 2 and Hooper 3. This, 
however, was only a temporary order 
for by the second week in October A. 
M. Goodale, the stroke of last year’s 
Freshmen, was put in at stroke, the 
rest of the crew being in the following 
order: 7, Cutler; 6, Strong; 5, Metcalf; 
4, Newton; 3, Hooper; 2, Balch; bow, 
Meyer; cox., C. Abeles. 

The crew rowed in this order all dur- 
ing the fall until on Nov. 11 the races 
were held between the three University 
crews and the fall rowing season came 
to an end. 

In the Fall Races the third crew re- 
ceived a lead of about five and one third 
lengths over the second. The second 
crew received a four and two thirds 
lengths lead over the University boat. 
The crews started opposite the Stillman 
Infirmary and rowed over a three and 
one half miles course, finishing opposite 
the Union Boat Club, the University 
boat leading by four and a half lengths 
over the third eight, which in turn had 
nearly doubled its five lengths lead on 
the second boat. This performance of 
gaining in all 15 lengths on the third 
crew in a three and a half mile course 
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augurs well for the success of the Crew 
next year. Though the men started the 
slides with too much effort and jerked 
throughout the race, yet the rowing as a 
whole indicated the power, drive, blade 
work and proportion of a finished crew. 

The second and third crews have been 
greatly handicapped by an unfortunate 
accident to Richardson, strokeof the sec- 
ond eight, in the middle of the season. 

The orders of the crews were: 

University Crew: Stroke, Goodale ; 7, Cutler ; 
6, Strong; 5, Metcalf; 4, Newton; 3, Hooper ; 
2, Balch ; bow, Meyer ; cox., C. Abeles. 

Second crew: Stroke, Davis ; 7, Morgan; 6, 
Stratton; 5, Nelson ; 4, Parker: 3, Anderson; 2, 
Shillito; bow, Wiggins; cox., Voorhees. 

Third crew: Stroke, Eager, 7, Beane , 6, Wes- 
ton ; 5, Hoar; 4, Lincoln; 3, Peabody ; 2, Sulli- 
van ; bow, Cutler; cox., A. Abeles. 

The Dormitory Crews began rowing 
on Oct. 7, with 100 men reporting for 
the various crews. During October 
about 15 crews enjoyed the rowing, 
though their enjoyment was lessened by 
the failure of a considerable number of 
men to report regularly. From the 
Newell Boathouse the following crews 
rowed: Mt. Auburn St., Outsider’s, 
Perkins, Russell, Thayer, and West- 
morly. And from the Weld Club: 
Beck, Brentford, Claverly, Dunster- 
Dana-Drayton, Fairfax, Hampden, Ran- 
dolph, Ware, and Weld. The bumping 
races were held on Nov. 1, 2, and 3. On 
the first day Randolph bumped Thayer 
and Russell bumped Perkins. Thayer 
was bumped again on the second day 
of the races, this time by Claverly. 
Russell also bumped Dunster-Dana- 
Drayton. This left Randolph, Mt. 
Auburn St., Claverly, Brentford, and 
Russell as the crews to race in the Basin. 
The final race was hard-fought. After 
a bow-to-bow struggle for the entire race 
Randolph won by a few feet over Mt. 
Auburn St. Russell, Brentford, and 
Claverly followed in the order named. 
The orders of the Randolph and Mt. 
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Auburn St. were as follows: Randolph: 
Stroke, L. S. Chanler, 714; 7, J. S. Mor- 
gan, 14; 6, T. S. Barnes, *12; 5, R. 
Weston; 4, R. W. Searle, ’14; H. R. 
Hilliard, ’°14; B. H. Handy, 713; bow, 
H. P. Metcalf, 714; cox., W. M. Carson, 
14. Mt. Auburn St.: Stroke, A. B. Day, 
138; 7, H. B. Willis, ’12; 6, R. Vickery, 
713; 5, E. M. Hudson, ’13; 4, O. K. 
Henry, ’14; 3, F. J. Leviseur, 13; 2, R. 
Taggert, ’13; bow, J. H. Schafer, ’13; 
cox., W. Faulkner, 714. 


Track. 


The main event of the fall season was 
the Fall Handicap Games on Oct. 28. 
Contrary to custom no “H” men were 
allowed to compete, the purpose being 
to encourage the amateurs in the college 
sense of the word. Considering the time 
of the year the performances were better 
than might be expected, and better than 
those of last year. M. Steinhardt, 1L., 
did the best individual work, winning 
the 220-yard dash with a 4-yard handi- 
cap in 23 seconds, and taking second 
place in the 100-yd. dash, running from 
scratch. T. W. Koch, ’14, with a handi- 
cap of 150 yards, won the mile-run in 4 
minutes, 26 2-5 seconds. The following 
is a summary of events: 


Track Events. 

120-yard high hurdles: Won by G. C. Flack, 
14, 10 yds.; second, J. B. Cummings, °13, 5 
yds.; third, O. M. Chadwick, ’11, 5 yds. Time 
16 2-5s. 

120-yard low hurdles: Won by T. Cable, '13, 
10 yds.; second, T. O. Freeman, °14, 10 yds. ; 
third, A. L. Jackson, ’14, 10 yds. Time, 15 1-58. 

100-yard dash : Won by P, B. Halstead, 13, 3 
yds. ; second, M. Steinhardt, 1L., scratch ; third, 
P. G. M. Austin, ’13, scratch. Time, 10 2-5s. 

220-yard dash: Won by M. Steinhardt, 1L., 4 
yds. ; second, E. T. Dana, 2G., 6 yds. ; third, P. 
B. Halstead, '13, 4 yds. Time, 23s. 

440-yard dash: Won by A. H. Gunn, '11, 25 
yds. ; second, H. E. Rawson, '14, 30 yds.; third, 
R. 8. Tobey, 12, 25 yds. Time, 51s. 

880-yard run: Won by L. J. Rabbette, 14, 40 
yds. ; second, T. B. Lewis, °13, 50 yds.; third, 
A. J. de Gozzaldi, ’14, 25 yds. Time, 1m. 59 3-5s. 
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One-mile run: Won by T. W. Koch, ’14, 150 
yds.; second, F. H. Blackman, ’14, 150 yds.; 
third, G. R. Harding, ’11,75 yds. Time, 4m. 
26 2-5s. 

Two-mile run: Won by F. W. Copeland, ’13, 
100 yds.; second, A. H. Whitman, ’11, 100 yds. ; 
third, W. F. Ryan, ’11 m., scratch. Time, 10m., 
16 4-5s. 

Field Events. 

High jump: Won by H. B. Beebe, °14, 3 in. ; 
second, A. W. Moffat, 13, 4in.; third, tie be- 
tween T. O. Freeman, ’14, 3 in., and N. A. Buck- 
ley, 12, 3in. Height 5 ft., 11 in. 

Putting 16-pound shot: Won by R. B. Batch- 
elder, '13, 1 ft.; second, R. V. Moody, ’11, 
scratch: third, O. M. Chadwick, ’11,5 ft. Dist- 
ance, 40 ft. 10 in. 

Pole-vault: Won by P. N. Cadwell, 1L., 
scratch; second, tie between O. M. Chadwick, 
11, 14in., L. C. Torrey, '12, 14 in., and J. A. 
King, 12, 14in. Height, 11 ft. 

Broad jump: Won by W. P. Dillingham, ’11, 
scratch ; second, J. A. Garvey, ’14, 12 in. ; third, 
L, H. Simons, uL., scratch, Distance, 20 ft. 9 in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer: Won by O. M. 
Chadwick, ’11,12 ft. ; second, L. D. Howard, ’14, 
scratch ; third, R. Douglas, ’12, 15 ft. Distance, 
135 ft. 


The Cross-Country squad was called 
out on Sept. 30 and regular training 
under Coach Shrubb began at once. 
Progress was steady and encouraging, 
well justifying the adoption of a definite 
coaching policy in this sport. On Oct. 
29 a cross-country meet was held with 
M. I. T. Harvard won by 36 to 43, H. 
Jaques, ’11, finishing first; H. P. Lawless, 
"13, second; P. R. Withington, ’12, 
third; H. G. Watkins, 11, of Techno- 
logy, fourth. Again on Nov. 5 the Uni- 
versity team was victorious in its run 
against Yale over the Chestnut Hill 
Course. Jaques, Lawless, and Withing- 
ton finished in their former order, Law- 
less and Withington by the new ruling 
thus winning their “H” for the first 
time. After Withington came H. E. 
Gray,’11, of Yale, F. W. Case, Yale,’115S., 
and W. L. Gross, Yale, ’11 S. In the 
intercollegiate run at Princeton on Nov. 
12, Harvard secured second place. Cor- 
nell won the race with 87 points, Har- 
vard second with 70, Yale a close third 
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with 73, and Michigan fourth with 86. 
H. P. Lawless, ’13, finished third. H. 
Jaques, "11, who was not expected to 
enter the race on account of sickness, 
finished a close fourth. 

Following are the order and the time 
of the first five men and of the Har- 
vard men who scored: 1, J. P. Jones, 
Cornell, 33 min., 34 sec.; 2, T. S. Berna, 
Cornell, 33 min., 42 1-5 sec.; 3, H. P. 
Lawless, 713, 34 min., 10 sec.; 4, H. 
Jaques, Jr., "11, 34 min., 10 3-5 sec.; 5, 
E. H. Gray, Yale, 34 min., 18 sec.; 6, 
P. R. Withington, 712, 34 min., 18 1-5 
sec.; 27, S. Nichols, 13, 35 min., 44 sec.; 
30, E. L. Viets, ’11, 35 min., 57 sec. 


Tennis. 


The University team which competed 
in the Intercollegiate Tournament dur- 
ing the week of Sept. 7 at the Merion 
Cricket Club, Philadelphia, was com- 
posed of C. S. Cutting, ’12, W. B. Frazer- 
Campbell, ’11, H. Nickerson, ’11, and 
A. Sweetser, ’11. The only man to sur- 
vive the second round was Sweetser, 
who, after a hard semi-final round with 
Dell of Princeton (4-6, 12-10, 6-3, 
9-7), lost in the finals to Holden of 
Yale, 6-3, 2-6, 3-6, 6-8. In the dou- 
bles Sweetser and Frazer-Campbell easily 
won their way to the semi-final round, 
when they lost to Dell and Mathey of 
Princeton, the winners of the champion- 
ship. 

In the fall tennis tournament C. S. 
Cutting, ’12, E. H. Whitney, ’14, W. B. 
Frazer-Campbell, 11, and A. Sweetser, 
’11, reached the semi-finals. Sweetser 
defeated Cutting in a fairly easy match 
by 6-2, 6-1, 2-6, 6-4. The other pair, 
however, played far more closely, Frazer- 
Campbell winning, 3-6, 5-7, 6-3, 6-2, 
7-5. The final match was very hard- 
fought and Sweetser’s victory, 8-6, 6-3, 
6-2, does not indicate the fact that near- 
ly all the games went to deuce. Sweetser 
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played the steadier game and was fre- 
quently able to pass Frazer-Campbell 
at the net. 

Sweetser and Frazer-Campbell won 
the doubles championship from E. P. 
Pearson, 2L., and J. R. McLane, 2L., 
in three straight sets, 6-3, 6-4, 8-6. In 
the last game in the third set, with a 
deuce score, Frazer-Campbell and 
Sweetser won the odd point seven times, 
their opponents evening up the score 
each time, until finally Sweetser scored 
an ace on a hard drive down Pearson’s 
backhand. 

The inter-class tennis was won by the 
Freshmen, who defeated the Juniors, 
winning 5 out of the first 7 matches 
played, thus making it unnecessary to 
play off the remaining two matches. The 
results of the matches were as fol- 
lows: 

Singles: E. H. Whitney, ’14, defeated 
C. S. Cutting, ’12, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3; E. H. 
Woods, ’14, defeated L. I. Grinnell, ’12, 
7-5, 6-3; G. B. Kayser, ’14, defeated 
A. M. Hyde, 12, 6-3, 7-5; R. J. Eaton, 
"12, defeated E. R. Hastings, Jr., ’14, 
3-6, 6-0, 6-4; O. Williams, ’14, defeated 
F. C. Gray, 12, 6-4, 6-1; G. W. Wight- 
man, 12, defeated A. R. Suckley, ’14, 
4-6, 6-4, 9-7. In the doubles — E. H. 
Woods, ’14, and E. H. Whitney, 714, 
defeated C. S. Cutting, °12, and L. I. 
Grinnell, ’12, 5-7, 6-4, 6-3. 


Golf. 


In the Intercollegiate Golf Associa- 
tion Tournament held at the Essex 
Country Club, Manchester, just before 
the opening of College, the Harvard team 
reached the semi-finals. The University 
team defeated Pennsylvania 7 matches 
to 2 in the first round, but in the second 
lost to Yale by a 7 to 2 score. F. C. 
Davidson, ’12, reached the finals in the 
individual championship, but was de- 
feated by R. E. Hunter of Yale. David- 
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son was elected treasurer of the Inter- 
collegiate Golf Association and captain 
of the University Golf Team for next 
year. 


Alan Gregg, ’11. 


Iotes, 


The Athletic Committee appointed 
the following committee to recommend 
a coach and to act as an advisory com- 
mittee on baseball: Dr. E. H. Nichols, 
°86, Dr. Channing Frothingham, '02, 
W. F. Garcelon, | ’95, Barrett Wendell, 
Jr., ’02, and the captain, C. B. Mc- 
Laughlin, ’11, ex officio. 

The adjustment committee to decide 
all special cases in connection with 
applications for tickets for the Dart- 
mouth and Yale football games was 
as follows: N. W. Bingham, ’95, Dr. 
Channing Frothingham, 02, and F. A. 
Goodhue, ’06. 

On Nov. 16 an All-Star team played 
the Carlisle Indians, and beat them after 
an exciting game, 3 to 0. 


Mew Rules for Tickets. 


A rather radical change was made by 
the Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletics in the allotment of seats for 
the Harvard-Yale game this year. In 
the spring a special committee, con- 
sisting of F. W. Thayer, °78, Odin 
Roberts, ’86, J. W. Hallowell, ’01, E. H. 
Wells, ’97, and H. S. Thompson, ’99, was 
appointed to make recommendations 
with reference to the distribution of 
tickets. This body reported to the Ath- 
letic Committee, which has adopted 
the major part of their suggestions. 

In the scheme of allotment, the follow- 
ing changes have been made: 

Borrowed applications are excluded. 
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Holders of H. A. A. tickets receive no 
preference over other undergraduates. 

A distinction is made between under- 
graduates of the College and undergrad- 
uates in the Professional Schools. 

Students in the Professional Schools 
are preferred to graduates of the Pro- 
fessional Schools. 

In cases where applications are made 
for one seat only, all classes will receive 
good seats. It is still provided that the 
applicant must certify that he is to use 
one of the seats personally. 

In group two, or the two-seat class, 
Seniors and Juniors, or other undergrad- 
uates who have been in attendance at 
College for two years. 

All defective applications and special 
cases will be referred to the Committee 
on Adjustment. ' 

It is hoped that an arrangement may 
be made with Yale, so that when the 
game is at New Haven the greater part 
of the tickets will be allotted from New 
Haven, and that when the game is in 
Cambridge, Harvard men may have 
more tickets than they have had in the 
past. 

The privileged classes of persons are 
as follows: (1) ’Varsity, Second Team 
and Freshman Team Coaches. (2) ’Var- 
sity Squad and the Managers. (3) Sec- 
ond Squad. (4) Freshman Football 
Squad (Numeral Men). (5) Former 
’*Varsity Football Players (““H” men). 
(6) Members of the ’Varsity Club. (7) 
Members of the Class of ’79, who con- 
tributed to the fund for building the 
Stadium, and also such other distin- 
guished persons, or persons who have 
rendered unusual service to the Uni- 
versity or its athletic interests, as may 
be approved by the Adjustment Com- 
mittee. 
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THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


BOSTON. 

During the past year the Club has 
given a dinner to the New England Fed- 
eration of Harvard Clubs, a dinner to the 
winning crew of 1909, an annual dinner, 
a reception to the Faculty and first 
groups of scholars, and a field day. The 
Club has also sought through a special 
committee to codperate with the foot- 
ball management in securing a more sat- 
isfactory distribution of football tickets, 
and appointed a special committee to 
look into and report upon relations with 
the secondary schools. 

This committee went into the matter 
very carefully, and secured detailed sta- 
tistics as to the colleges chosen by boys 
graduating from schools in and around 
Boston, as well as the reasons for their 
preference. This report proved ex- 
tremely interesting and enlightening. It 
was mailed to all the members of the 
Harvard Club, and a copy was likewise 
sent to other Harvard Clubs. A few 
more copies still remain which may be 
obtained by communicating with the 
undersigned. 

During the year the Club established 
five scholarships of $200 each, to be 
awarded annually to properly qualified 
graduates of public high and Latin 
schools within a radius of 20 miles from 
Boston during their first year in Harvard 
College. These scholarships are based 
upon scholarly attainments, character, 
qualities of leadership and well-rounded 
development, and have already been 
awarded to students in the present 
Freshman Class. In addition to the 
above, a special scholarship of the same 
amount has been given by C.S. Bird, 
"77, of Walpole, to be administered by 


the Harvard Club of Boston under the 
same terms as the others, and it is 
hoped that from time to time additional 
scholarships will be added. Excellent 
results seem likely from these scholar- 
ships in the way of attracting boys of 
high standing in the public schools. 

The Club also runs special trains for 
the football games at New Haven for the 
benefit of its members. 

The Club is in thriving condition, 
numbering already nearly. 1500 mem- 
bers, with new applications for member- 
ship constantly coming in. 

Sydney M. Williams, 94, Sec. 


CHICAGO. 
Welcome Harvard Graduates. 


The Harvard Club of Chicago has ap- 
pointed @ permanent entertainment 
committee and one of the pleasant du- 
ties of the members of this Committee is 
to meet Harvard men when they first 
land in Chicago and to see that the new- 
comer has opportunities to meet Har- 
vard men in Chicago, and in this way, to 
remove as much as possible, that “‘cold 
thud” that strikes a young man in 
search of a job when he first finds him- 
self alone in a big city. 

It is the wish of the Chicago Harvard 
Club to let this desire on their part be 
generally known among the undergrad- 
uates at Cambridge, so that, if later they 
decide to go to Chicago, they may feel 
sure that a welcome awaits them when- 
ever they take the trouble to call upon 
any members of the Entertainment 
Committee whose names and office ad- 
dresses are as follows: Ayres Boal, 150 
Michigan Ave.; Arthur Cable, 240 Wa- 
bash Ave.; Frank S. Churchill, M.D., 
1259 North State St.; Frederic A. De-_ 
lano, Western Union Bldg.; H. A. de 
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Windt, 215 Monroe St.; W. B. Egan, 189 
La Salle St.; Frank Hamlin, 107 Dear- 
born St.; George S. Jackson, Monadnock 
Block; George R. Jones, 215 La Salle 
St.; Charles G. Schweppe, The Rook- 
ery; Kay Wood, 3924 Michigan Ave. 


The annual three-cornered Yale- 
Princeton-Harvard Smoker was held 
at the University Club on Nov. 11, the 
night before the Yale-Princeton game. 
Early in the evening the Harvard Club 
of Chicago had an informal beefsteak 
dinner, at which about 150 members 
were present. 

The reports of the outgoing officers 
were received with favor and applause, 
and the plan for the dinner to be given 
to the visiting delegates the night before 
the next meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs at St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis was enthusiastically approved. 

Among those who spoke briefly on 
athletics were F. O. Lyman, ’71, who 
was on the first crew that Harvard sent 
to England; V. M. Harding, ’89, for- 
merly end rush; and McGregor King, 
710, coxswain on the winning crew of 
last June. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., Thomas Taylor, Jr., ’85; Ist vice- 
pres., R. D. Stephens, 96; 2d vice-pres., 
W. P. Hunt, ['81]; 3d vice-pres., Morrill 
Dunn, ’93; sec. and treas., L. C. Bros- 
seau, ’07; directors, G. H. Ingalls, ’93, 
H. M. Hubbard, ’82, G. I. Jones, ’71, 
G. S. Jackson, 05, Theodore Sheldon, 
05; Scholarship Committee, Leverett 
Thompson, ’92, chairman, H. W. Fin- 
ney, 99, E. P. Dewes, ’03; chorister, J. 
F. Valentine, ’98. 

The Club is now in its most prosper- 
ous condition with an active roll of 326, 
with a great many others in Chicago 
and vicinity eligible. 

During the year last past the Club 
had three beefsteak dinners, a dinner 
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for President Lowell, beside the annual 
dinner, and a number of luncheons pre- 
ceding the trip to Cleveland. 

President Eliot will be in Chicago on 
December 8. Will all those who have 
not received notices for the annual 
meeting, kindly send their names at 
once to Louis C. Brosseau, ’07, secretary, 
67 Board of Trade Building, Chicago. 

Louis C. Brosseau, ’07, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 

There will be a meeting and dinner 
during the winter. Time and place will 
be arfnounced later. 

A. J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, Judge S. E. Bald- 
win, L. S. 63, was elected by a plurality 
of about 3000 over his Republican op- 
ponent, C. A. Goodwin, L.B. 01. J.C. 
Brinsmade, ’74, was elected state senator. 
Rollin U. Tyler, L. S. ’94, was elected 
judge of probate in his district; he was 
nominated on both tickets. 

It is hoped that Pres. Lowell will. be 
the guest of the Club at its annual din- 
ner this winter. 

Clement C. Hyde, ’92, Sec. 


KEENE, N. H. 

The Harvard Club of Keene, organ- 
ized several years ago, as a rule holds a 
few informal meetings, or smokers, in the 
winter, and one or two more elaborate 
functions in the summer. The active 
members consist of the graduates of Har- 
vard College or of any of the depart- 
ments of the University who live in 
Keene and other municipalities in the 
vicinity. Graduates who are in the habit 
of passing the summer in Keene or near- 
by towns have been made honorary 
members. The honorary membership 
also includes former residents of Keene. 
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The privileges of the Club are open to 
those who have been temporary students 
of any department of the University. 
The active members are between 20 and 
30, and the honorary members bring the 
total membership to more than 100. 

There were two meetings of the Club 
last summer, each of which was of much 
interest and greatly enjoyed by the 
members. The former of these, by in- 
vitation of Edward H. Kidder, ’63, was 
held at the latter's summer residence, 
Meerwood, in Marlborough, N. H., 
near Keene. There were present: E. A. 
Renouf, D.D., °38, oldest surviving 
alumnus of Harvard College, with one 
exception; Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41; J. 
C. Gray, ’59; C. M. Woodward, ’60; H. 
S. Mackintosh, 60; R. Pumpelly, for nine 
years professor of mining in the Uni- 
versity; E. H. Kidder, ’63;S. C. Derby, 
’66; J. L. Seward, ’68; Col. B. R. James, 
of the British Embassy, a guest of the 
Club; L. A. Kay-Shuttleworth, alumnus 
of Oxford University, and guest of the 
Club; R. S. Morison, ’69; F. W. Hooper, 
75; Reuben Kidner, ’75; A. B. Hart, ’80; 
E. F. Henderson, ’83; Bertram Fllis, 84; 
J. B. Hyland, m ’84; J. J. Colony, ’85; 
H. K. Faulkner, m 85; J. A. Bailey, ’88; 
Henry M. Clarke, ’88; G. B. Leighton, 
’88; E. C. Stowell, 88; C. W. Spencer, 
’90; Wellington Wells, 90; Percy Gor- 
don, ’94; A. H. Childs, ’97; C. H. Hen- 
derson, ['97]; H. S. Mitchell, Dent. Sch. 
97; D. K. Catlin, ’99; T. E. Catlin, 99; 
K. M. Martin, s 00; P. H. Faulkner, ’05; 
J. R. Montgomery, ’06; G. L. Foote, ’08; 
R. M. Faulkner, ’09; G. C. Henderson, 
*12; John Elliot, ’12 —- 40 in all. 

An elegant luncheon was served upon 
Mr. Kidder’s lawn, on the shore of the 
pond. Then the president, H. S. Mack- 
intosh, ’60, called the Club to order for 
the purpose of transacting some routine 
business. He appointed as a committee 
to nominate officers for the ensuing 
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year: J. L. Seward, ’68, E. H. Kidder, 
’63, and H. K. Faulkner, m ’85. They 
nominated the following, all of whom 
were unanimously elected: Pres., H. S. 
Mackintosh, ’60; vice-presidents, E. A. 
Renouf, ’38, and T. W. Higginson, *41; 
sec.-treas., Bertram Ellis, °84; exec. 
com., the president and secretary, ex 
officiis. 

The meeting was very informal. At 
the request of the members, Col. T. W. 
Higginson related, in a familiar way, 
some of his Civil War experiences. A 
vote of thanks was given Mr. Kidder for 
his generous and bountiful hospitality. 
Hearty cheers were given, in the good 
old Harvard style, for several of the 
older graduates who had kindly made 
efforts to be present. All joined in sing- 
ing “Fair Harvard,” led by Wellington 
Wells, ’90. No place more beautiful 
could have been selected for this sum- 
mer meeting of the Club. To the natural 
beauties of the spot were added the 
many conveniences which Mr. Kidder 
had provided for the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of his guests. For the accommoda- 
tion of many, especially the older mem- 
bers of the Club, the meeting was held in 
the afternoon and adjourned at an early 
hour. 

By invitation of D. K. Catlin, ’99, the 
second summer meeting was held at the 
summer residence of his father, Mr. 
Daniel Catlin, in Dublin, near the shore 
of Monadnock Lake, on Aug. 26. There 
were present, as guests of the Club, the 
Hon. James Bryce, British Ambassador 
to the United States, who spent the sea- 
son in Dublin; The Hon. Mr. Esmond- 
bery, graduate of Eton College, Eng.; 
Mr. J. F. Muirhead, a graduate of Edin- 
burgh University; anda former professor 
of mining, Raphael Pumpelly. The fol- 
lowing Harvard men were there: E. A. 
Renouf, D.D., ’38; Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, ’41; Lemuel Hayward, ’45; G. E: 
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Adams, ’60; H. S. Mackintosh, 60; J.C. 
Derby, ’66; J. L. Seward, 68; W. Emery, 


64; W. H. Elliot, ’72; F. S. Wheeler, ’72; . 


Reuben Kidner, ’75; A. B. Hart, ’80; G. 
H. Bridgman, m’81; Charles MacVeagh, 
*81; G. D. Markham, ’81, Overseer; J. B. 
Hyland, m ’84; J. J. Colony, ’85; J. W. 
Day, t ’85; J. O. Sumner, ’87; E. C. 
Stowell, ’88; G. B. Leighton, 88; J. T. 
Davis, ’89; Wellington Wells, ’90; J. E. 
Allen, J 98; D. K. Catlin, 99; H. A. 
Stickney, ’00; John Elliot, 1912, — 31 in 
all. 

It was an interesting fact that there 
were, at this meeting, representatives of 
classes ranging from 1838 to 1912, a 
period of three quarters of a century, 
lacking a year. The combined ages of 
Messrs. Renouf, ’38, Higginson, ’41, and 
Hayward, ’45, would be about 260 years. 
We were also favored with the presence 
of graduates of Oxford and Edinburgh 
Universities and Eton College. 

A bountiful luncheon was served by 
Mr. Catlin in the spacious dining-hall 
of his summer residence. Pres. Mackin- 
tosh then felicitously introduced several 
of the members and invited guests, who 
edified the Club with pleasant post- 
prandial addresses. He began with the 
oldest graduates. Rev. E. A. Renouf, 
’38, was introduced as the oldest living 
alumnus of the College, with a single ex- 
ception. He took for his theme “ Presi- 
dent Quincy,” who was the head of the 
University in his time. Col. Higginson, 
as he was feeling weak, had declined an 
invitation to address the Club on this oc- 
casion. Lemuel Hayward, ’45, responded 
in a few words and recited vigorously the 
spirited class poem of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Mr. J. F. Muirhead spoke 
entertainingly of Edinburgh University, 
his alma mater, paying a pleasant com- 
pliment to Harvard. Prof. A. B. Hart 
spoke of the influence of Harvard men 
abroad. The closing address was by the 
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Hon. James Bryce, who contrasted Eng- 
lish and American universities and spoke 
entertainingly of educational systems and 
methods. 

Like the preceding meeting of the 
Club, this was held in the afternoon, af- 
fording ample opportunity to enjoy the 
delightful scenery of this charming lo- 
cality, as well as for aged men to return 
to their homes in good season. 

J. L. Seward, ’68. 


MILWAUKEE. 


The Milwaukee Harvard Club Schol- 
arship for 1910 to 1911, amounting to 
$200, was awarded to Perry J. Stearns, 
1913. Stearns is a graduate of Milwau- 
kee East Division High School, and is 
specializing in Social Economics. 

The first of the informal dinners of the 
Club was held on the evening of October 
13, and was well attended. The success 
of the monthly informal dinners has 
been so marked that it was decided in 
addition to hold weekly Thursday lunch- 
eons for Harvard men, which so far have 
been well attended. 

President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot 
will be the guest of the Milwaukee Har- 
vard Club on Wednesday, December 7, 
and a dinner will be given in his honor. 
During his visit in Milwaukee he will 
also give a public address on the “‘Con- 
dition of Efficiency in Government Ad- 
ministration.” 

The report of the last annual meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs has 
aroused considerable discussion among 
the members of the Club, especially as to 
the possibilities of changing the entrance 
requirements, in view of the fact that 
Western secondary schools do not aim to 
prepare men for Eastern college examina- 
tions. The number of men from Mil- 
waukee entering the College and other 
departments of the University, is stead- 
ily increasing, and organized efforts are 
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being made to interest desirable young 
men to attend the University. It was 
for this reason that the scholarship was 
established. 

The annual dinner will be held as 
usual in February and it is expected that 
some member of the Faculty will repre- 
sent the University. 

The following Harvard men have re- 
cently been added as members to our 
Club: Prof. Carl Russell Fish, A.B. 
1898, Ph.D. 1900, Madison, Wis.; Arthur 
Breslauer, LL.B. 1907, Milwaukee; L. 
Bloomfield, A.B. 1906, Elkhart, Wis.; 
Arthur C. Comee, Milwaukee; Rev. 
Holmes Whitmore, A.B. 1895, Mil- 
waukee; Norman H. Imbusch, Milwau- 
kee; Howard Morris, Jr., A.B. 1910, 
Milwaukee. 


N. Pereles, Jr., 04, Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 


At a meeting of the Club held on Oct. 
27, it was decided that the best date for 
having the annual meeting of Associated 
Harvard Clubs would be June 9-10, 
1911, and that the meeting should be 
held in St. Paul and Minneapolis. As 
the meeting is to be held this year fur- 
ther west than usual it is expected that 
more Western men will be able toattend 
and it is hoped that the Eastern Clubs 
will send as large delegations as they 
have done in the past. 

E. P. Davis, ’99, Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 


The Federation expects to hold its 
annual meeting on Jan. 12, 1911, at 
Worcester, under the auspices of the 
Worcester Harvard Club, which has 
kindly invited the Federation there for 
its annual meeting. The program will 
probably include the usual luncheon and 
business meeting, followed by a banquet 
in the evening at the Woman’s Club 
Building. All Harvard men in New Eng- 
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New York City. 


land are urged to keep this date in mind 
and attend the meeting if possible. It 
has been thought advisable to have the 
annual meetings held at different points 
in New England, so that men not located 
in Boston may have special facilities for 
going to these special New England 
meetings. 

The activities of the Federation this 
year have included attempts to organize 
additional Harvard Clubs, and a certain 
amount of work in connection with the 
relations between the University and 
secondary schools. The present mem- 
bers of the New England Federation are 
the following Harvard Clubs: Andover, 
Bangor, Berkshire, Boston, Connecti- 
cut, Connecticut Valley, Fall River, 
Fitchburg, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, 
Maine, New Bedford, Newburyport, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Somer- 
ville, Worcester. 

The Clubs already organized, which 
are not members of the Federation, are 
earnestly urged to communicate with 
the Secretary with a view to joining the 
Federation and taking part in the com- 
ing annual meeting. The dues of the 
Federation are so small and the advant- 
ages of a united movement by all the 
Harvard Clubs in New England so ob- 
vious, that it is hoped that all Clubs 
will join. The address of the present Sec- 
retary is 4 Park St., Boston. 

James Duncan Phillips, ’97, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A new Club book has recently been is- 
sued containing, in addition to the certi- 
ficate of incorporation, constitution, by- 
laws and rules of the Club, a list of the 
officers since the organization of the 
Club, and of the various committees 
for the current year, a list of the mem- 
bers alphabetically arranged and also a 
list arranged by classes. Under a recent 
amendment of the by-laws, the Presi- 
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dent and all former Presidents of the 
University are honorary members of the 
Club, and the new Club book therefore 
contains the names of Presidents Eliot 
and Lowell as honorary members. There 
were on September 1, 3418 members of 
the Club, and every College Class is re- 
presented from 1850 to 1911, with the 
single exception of the Class of 1851. 
The largest Class representation is that 
of the Class of 1903, of which 167 are 
members of the Club. There are also re- 
presentatives of the various graduate 
schools, holders of honorary degrees, and 
instructors. The resident members num- 
ber 1616 and the non-resident 1802. 

On Oct. 15 the regular monthly meet- 
ings were resumed, and Crawford Blag- 
den, ’02, a member of the Football 
Rules Committee and one of the coaches 
of the Harvard University Football 
Team, gave an interesting talk on the 
new football rules and the football out- 
look for 1910. 

At the November meeting, Mr. John 
F. Hume, a newspaper correspondent, 
who has recently visited Panama, gave 
an interesting talk illustrated with stere- 
opticon views on the Panama Canal. 

Some 1500 members of the Club at- 
tended the MHarvard-Army football 
game at West Point on Oct. 29. 

The Club arranged for several special 
trains to New Haven for the Yale game 
on Nov. 19. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would con- 
tribute to it. Responsibility for errors should 
rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call tl lves take 
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their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 


*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the 
Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in the 
University Notes. 


1844. 

Charles James Capen, born at South 
Boston, April 5, 1823, died at Dedham, 
Oct. 2, 1910. He was the son of Lemuel 
(H. C. 1810) and of Mary Ann (Hunt- 
ing) Capen. Fitted at Boston Latin 
School. In College was member of the 
Institute of 1770 and of the I.O. H. On 
graduation he began teaching. 1852 was 
appointed usher in the Boston Latin 
School, sub-master in 1867, and master 
in 1870. Only recently he retired on ac- 
count of age. He married (1) Lucy 
Richmond Seaver, of Dedham, April 26, 
1848, who died in 1881; and (2) Caroline 
E. Guild, of Dedham, June 28, 1883. He 
had two sons, Charles L. and Edward, 
by his first wife. He was a favorite with 
many generations of boys at the Latin 
School. — The Class has only four sur- 
vivors: Henry Chauncey, New York; 
James G. Clarke, in Europe; Dr. George 
Faulkner, Jamaica Plain; and Samuel S. 
Greeley, Chicago. 


1848. 
D. R. Wurtney, Sec., 
68 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Rev. Thomas Dwight Howard died at 
Peterboro, N. H., Sept. 6, 1910. He 
was born at Springfield, Dec. 25, 1826, of 
one of the old families of that city. His 
grandfather, Rev. Dr. Bezaleel Howard, 
H. C. 1781, went there from Bridge- 
water, and was pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church from 1785 to 1803, 
when he resigned. He joined in the great 
Unitarian movement of the early part of 
the last century, and continued to live 
at Springfield until his death in 1837. 
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Thomas Howard was connected, through 
both his mother and his grandmother, 
with the Dwight family, which was so 
long and prominently identified with the 
interests of the Connecticut Valley. His 
father was Charles Howard, who was for 
a time superintendent of the National 
Armory. Thomas was the only son in the 
family, but he had seven sisters, who be- 
came prominent factors in the local life, 
and three of whom established and con- 
ducted for many years a remarkably suc- 
cessful school for girls. Mr. Howard was 
graduated from Harvard in 1848, and 
married to Miss Sarah Ann Eaton of 
Eastport, Me. After leaving College he 
was stationed at Perry, Me., as a Uni- 
tarian minister for 10 years. In March, 
1862, he went to Hilton Head, S. C., as 
a teacher of contrabands, and was after- 
ward made general superintendent of 
contraband schools, and later became a 
chaplain of the colored troops in the 78th 
and 88th U. S. Volunteers. Afber the 
war he settled in Petersham, as pastor of 
the Unitarian church, and later moved 
to Charlestown, N. H., where his wife 
died, and where he closed his active 
ministry, much to the regret of his peo- 
ple. Mr. Howard also did valuable serv- 
ice as secretary of the Massachusetts 
Prison Commission, 1874-79. Mr. How- 
ard’s three sisters, Miss Sophia W. How- 
ard of Springfield and Mrs. Sarah Hay- 
ward, wife of James Hayward, and Miss 
Emily Howard of Cambridge, survive. 


1850. 
H. W. Suter, Sec., 
113 Church St., Winchester. 

Josiah Phillips Quincy died Oct. 31, 
1910, at his house (82 Charles St.) in 
Boston. He was bornin Boston, Nov. 28, 
1829. His parents were Josiah Quincy, 
’21, the second mayor of Boston bearing 
this name, and Mary Jane Miller. His 
grandfather was Josiah Quincy (H. C. 
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1790), the first mayor of the name 
and president of Harvard College, 1829- 
45. Pres. Quincy’s father and grand- 
father were also named Josiah and were 
graduated from Harvard respectively in 
1763 and 1728. When Josiah Phillips 
Quincy came of age he adopted his mid- 
dle name, inherited from Pres. Quincy’s 
mother. His preparation for College was 
made at the Boston Latin School, the 
academy of Stephen M. Wells and other 
schools. Three years after graduation he 
received in 1853 the degree of A.M. He 
studied law in the Harvard Law School 
and in the office of Charles G. Loring. 
After admission to the bar he devoted 
himself to the real estate business in 
Boston. In 1858 he married Helen 
Fanny, daughter of Judge Charles 
Phelps and Helen [Mills] Huntington of 
Northampton, and took up his residence 
in Quincy. Farming and literature occu- 
pied him there until 1885, when he re- 
turned to Boston, which remained his 
residence for the rest of his life. One of 
his five children died in infancy. The 
other four are Josiah Quincy, ’80, 
who has also been mayor of Boston; 
Helen, Mrs. James F. Muirhead of Cam- 
bridge; Mabel, Mrs. Walter G. Davis of 
Buenos Ayres; and Fanny Huntington, 
Mrs. M. A. DeWolfe Howe of Boston. 
He contributed extensively to Putnam’s 
Magazine, Old and New, The Unitarian 
Review, The Atlantic Monthly, and many 
other magazines and newspapers. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he was a frequent cor- 
respondent of The Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard. He was originally a Republican in 
politics, but in later years became an in- 
dependent voter. Among his pamphlets 
were “Tax Exemption no Excuse for 
Spoliation” (1874), “Double Taxation 
in Massachusetts” (1889), and Me- 
moirs of Octavius B. Frothingham, Ed- 
mund Quincy, Robert C. Waterston, and 
other notable persons. He gavethe Phi 
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Beta Kappa Poem in 1867 on the memo- 
rable occasion when Emerson was for 
the second time the orator of that so- 
ciety. He published the following books: 
“Lyteria, a Dramatic Poem” (1854); 
“Charicles, a Dramatic Poem” (1856); 
“Protection of Majorities” (1856); 
“The Peckster Professorship” (1889). 
He was a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, standing at the time 
of his death second in the order of sen- 
iority on its list. 


1852. 
S. L. TuornpikeE, Sec., 
62 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Francis William Hilliard died July 24, 
1910, at the house of his son in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. He was born at Dracut, 
July 18, 1832, the son of Francis Hil- 
liard (H. C. 1823), a well-known lawyer, 
judge, and legal writer. His mother was 
Catherine Dexter Haven, daughter of 
Samuel Haven (H.C. 1789). In his 
early years his family lived successively 
in Dracut, Dedham, Cambridge, and 
finally in Roxbury. He was fitted for 
College at the Roxbury Latin School. In 
College he stood high in scholarship and 
was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. His 
rank at graduation was 10 in a class of 
88. On leaving College he spent two 
years as tutor on the plantation of Jo- 
siah Collins, 40 miles from Plymouth, 
N. C. He began to study there for the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and later spent some time at the 
General Theological Seminary in New 
York, and was ordained deacon and 
priest in North Carolina, where most of 
his ministry was passed, and where he 
was at his death the senior presbyter of 
the diocese. Both during the war and 
since his sympathies and associations 
were mainly with the South. His only 
ministerial office at the North was the 
rectorship of a parish in Erie, Pa., for a 
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while during the seventies. He retired 
from parish work some ten years ago, 
having bought a school for young ladies 
in Oxford, N. C. The rest of his life was 
spent in carrying on this school with the 
help of his three daughters. He married 
in 1857 Maria Nash Johnston, daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Samuel I. Johnston, of Eden- 
ton, N. C. He had ten children, of whom 
five are living. Mrs. Hilliard died in 
July, 1909. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

William Penn Harding, who died at 
Junction City, Colo., on Aug. 17, was 
born at Duxbury, Mass., Feb. 15, 1831. 
He was the son of Isaac and Abigail 
(Higgins) Harding. When he was a year 
old his parents moved to Boston, where 
he received his early education, and in 
1846 took a Franklin Medal on leaving 
the Endicott Grammar School. Having 
tried an initiation into business life in 
Boston and not finding it to his taste, he 
resumed his studies at the Cambridge 
High School, Jan. 1, 1847, where he was 
prepared for College, entering as Fresh- 
man in 1849. While in College he lived 
at home in Cambridge with his parents. 
On graduation his commencement part 
was an essay, “The Puritans at Leyden.” 
From 1853 to 1857 he studied law in the 
office of Richard F. Fuller, in Boston, 
and in addition was a student in the 
Harvard Law School during the year 
1856, besides holding the position of 
teacher in the Boylston Grammar 
School of Boston, and pursuing his legal 
studies between hours. He was admitted 
to the Suffolk Bar, Oct. 2, 1856. Before 
settling to practise he visited Europe 
and the West. In 1858 he began the 
practice of his profession at Madison, 
Wis., but soon returned to Boston and 
formed a partnership with Alonzo V. 
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Lynde, which was dissolved April 30, 
1870. He then went to California and 
subsequently to Chicago, where he 
opened a law office and was for a time in- 
structor in the Chicago Law School. Be- 
coming interested in the La Grange Iron 
and Steel Co. of Quincy, IIl., he went 
there to reside, but in 1873 was called 
back to Boston by the death of his fa- 
ther. He then renewed his partnership 
with Mr. Lynde, which lasted until 
the latter’s death in 1899, after which he 
continued to practise alone. He was ad- 
mitted to practice in the courts of the 
United States Oct. 15, 1875. He retired 
from the active exercise of his profession 
in 1905, and the last years of his life 
were largely spent with members of his 
family in travel, of which he was ex- 
tremely fond, entering into all details 
with the interest and enthusiasm of an 
explorer. On one of his trips, accom- 
panied by his wife, he was caught in the 
great earthquake of San Francisco. 
After a very thrilling experience both 
succeeded in getting out of their hotel, 
which burned, and out of the city safely 
with all their belongings. In 1907 he 
took an extensive trip of six months in 
Europe, with much pleasure. At the 
time of his death he was returning from 
a very interesting journey in company 
with his son to the Yellowstone Park 
and the Pacific Northwest. He married, 
Dec. 25, 1861, Abby Anceline, daughter 
of Lewis Morse, of Canton, the cere- 
mony being performed by his classmate 
Guild. Three of his children attained 
maturity, a daughter, Emily Effie, a son, 
Selwyn Lewis (H. U. 1886) deceased 
Jan. 7, 1887, and a son Adalbert (H. U. 
1894). 


1854. 


Dr. B. J. Jerrries, Sec., 
15 Chestnut St., Boston. 


John Perry Allison, theson of Johnand 
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Abigail Perry, was born in Peterboro, N. 
H., July 20, 1831. He died in Sioux City, 
Ia., July 13, 1910. He fitted for College 
at Phillips Exeter Academy, and entered 
Sophomore, at Harvard, in 1851, gradu- 
ating with his Class in 1854. He studied 
law with Wells & Bacon, at Exeter, N. 
H., until April, 1857, when he went to 
Sioux City, Ia., where he was admitted to 
the Woodbury County Bar, May, 1857. 
He was elected Judge of Woodbury 
County, 1859, and held office until 1862. 
He was County Treasurer from 1879 to 
1886, and member of the Board of Edu- 
cation for 18 years. He had a ranch in 
Big Horn County, Wyoming, where he 
spent much of his time, while retaining 
his residence in Sioux City, Ia. — Rob- 
ert (Aloysius) Henry Renshaw died Aug. 
17, 1910, at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. He was born April 
29, 1833, in Bristol, Pa., being the fifth 
son of Benjamin Renshaw and Fran- 
cisca de Luna y Medicis. He lived in 
Caracas, Venezuela, until 1845, when he 
was placed in St. Mary’s College, Balti- 
more, Md., but in 1850 he attended the 
school of a Mr. Prentiss in the same 
city, where he was fitted for College, and 
entered the Harvard Sophomore Class in 
1851, graduating in 1854. He studied 
law in the office of the Hon. Nevett 
Steele, in Baltimore, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1857, practising in that 
city. He was in the Confederate service 
as captain in the quartermaster’s de- 
partment. He was thrice married: (1) to 
the daughter of Thomas Carter; (2) to 
the daughter of Dr. Charles Carter; and 
(3) to the daughter of Gen. Williams 
Carter Wickham. With the exception 
of some years spent in Teneriffe, his life 
was passed at the University of Virginia, 
and in farming pursuits in Boyce, Clarke 
County, Va. 
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1855. 
E. H. Assor, Sec., 
14 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

Robert Treat Paine died, after a long 
illness, at Waltham, on Aug. 11, 1910. 
He was born at Boston, Oct. 28, 1835, 
the son of Charles Cushing, H. C. 1827, 
and Fannie Cabot (Jackson) Paine, and 
great-grandson of R. T. Paine, H. C. 
1749, one of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He graduated at 
Harvard in 1855, taking first rank with 
F. C. Barlow, and graduating before he 
was 20 years old. He then studied law, 
in part at the Harvard Law School, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1859. He 
practised until 1870. The last 40 years 
of his life he devoted to philanthropic 
and civic work. In 1879 he organized the 
Wells Memorial Workingmen’s Institute 
and was its president; he was president 
of the Workingmen’s Coéperative Bank, 
1886-1903; president from 1878 to 1907 
of the Boston Associated Charities, and 
vice-president since 1907; president of 
the Workingmen’s Building Association, 
and of the Workingmen’s Loan Associa- 
tion; vice-president of the Children’s Aid 
Society, of the Industrial Aid Society, 
and of the New England Watch and 
Ward Society; president of the American 
Peace Society; and president of the 
board of trustees of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge. He mar- 
ried, April 24, 1862, Lydia Williams 
Lyman, who died in 1897. He and his 
wife, in 1890, endowed with $200,000 a 
trust for charitable purposes named the 
Robert Treat Paine Association. In 1884 
he was a member of the Mass. House; 
and was the Congressional nominee in 
that year of the Democrats and Independ- 
ents, but was not elected. His son, R. 
T., Jr., graduated in 1888 and has twice 
been Democratic candidate for Governor 
of Mass. One daughter, Lydia Lyman, 
is the wife of C. K. Cummings, ’93; an- 
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other married J. H. Storer, 82. His 
home in Boston was at 6 Joy St. 


1856. 
Pror. JEREMIAH Smith, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

A brief memoir of Rev. Jesse N. 
Jones is prefixed to his posthumously 
printed work, “‘ Joshua Davidson, Christ- 
ian.” 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
28 State St., Boston. 

Hon. William Gleason Goldsmith 
died at his home in Andover, Oct. 7, 
1910. He was born in that town Nov. 
28, 1832, the son of Jeremiah and Eliza- 
beth (Gleason) Goldsmith. He was 
elected principal of the Punchard Free 
School in Andover in 1858 and resigned 
in 1870. In 1871 he was again chosen 
principal, and held the place for many 
years. During the interval between re- 
signation and reappointment he was the 
Peabody instructor of the physical sci- 
ences in Phillips Academy, Andover. He 
was postmaster of Andover during the 
term of Pres. Cleveland. He married 
Joanna Bailey Holt of North Andover in 
1865. His son (S.B. Mass. Inst. Tech. 
1899) is a hydraulic engineer, and has 
taken a high stand in his profession. A 
daughter remains at home, and is un- 
married. Mrs. Goldsmith is still living. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wurre, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

In the new Quinquennial Catalogue 
and in the latest “‘Who’s Who,” the 
name of Charles Sanders Peirce has be- 
come Charles Santiago Sanders Peirce. 
Neither the editor of the catalogue nor 
the Class Secretary knows the reason of 
the change. — P. W. Ames is at Short 
Hills, N. J., intending to remain there 
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until next June. —G. A. Torrey has 
published “A Lawyer’s Recollections.’ 
— Dr. Alexander McKenzie has gone to 
Europe for a year. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

George Mixter was born in Hardwick, 
Mass., Sept. 10, 1842. He died in Hard- 
wick, Aug. 26, 1910. He was son of Wil- 
jam and Mary (Ruggles) Mixter. He 
fitted for College at Phillips Andover 
Academy. After graduating he spent a 
few months in Boston studying at Com- 
er’s Commercial College. He then re- 
turned to Hardwick, and entered the 
woolen mill of George H. Gilbert & 
Co., and was afterwards in another mill 
of the same firm at Ware. Then for a 
while in a mill owned by H. H. Chamber- 
lin & Co. at Millbury. In August, 1866, 
he formed a copartnership with Edward 
Denny, at Barre Plains, for the manu- 
facture of woolen goods, but they soon 
after closed their mill. After a brief con- 
nection with a woolen mill at Danville, 
Vt., he went to Boston Jan. 1, 1868, and 
attended the Institute of Technology 
for three months, studying mechanical 
drawing and physics. In May, 1869, he 
was appointed agent to the Derry Mills 
at Goff’s Falls, Manchester, N. H., 
where he remained until November, 
1873. In 1875 he joined with George S. 
Bullens as bankers and dealers in mer- 
cantile paper in Boston. This partner- 
ship was dissolved in 1878, and since 
that time he has continued the business 
by himself at 28 State St. He had strong 
bucolic tastes, which he gratified by 
farming his ancestral acres in Hardwick, 
and made of them one of the finest 
farms in Worcester County. He is said 
to have had one of the largest and best 
herds of Guernsey cattle in the country. 
He was very fond of shooting and fish- 
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ing, and belonged to many clubs in dif- 
ferent parts of the country where he 
could enjoy his favorite sports. He was 
never married. His sister, who resided 
with him, survives him, also his brother, 
Dr. S. J. Mixter, of Marlborough St., 
Boston. — Robert Amory was born in 
Boston, May 8, 1842. He died in Na- 
hant, Aug. 27, 1910. He was son of 
James Sullivan and Mary Copley 
(Greene) Amory. He fitted for College at 
the school of Epes S. Dixwell. He took 
the regular course at the Harvard Med- 
ical School, and received the degree of 
M.D. in July, 1866. Afterwards he 
studied further in Paris and in Dublin. 
He began his practice in Brookline. 
From 1868 to 1872 he was lecturer to 
Harvard Medical School classes on 
physiology and the action of drugs, and 
was then appointed lecturer and after- 
wards professor of physiology at the 
Medical School of Bowdoin College. In 
June, 1874, he resigned this position to 
devote himself more closely to the prac- 
tice of his profession, which he continued 
in Brookline and Boston, and in the 
summer at Bar Harbor, Me., until Octo- 
ber, 1887, when he retired and became 
the general manager for the American 
Electric Mfg. Co. in New-England. Dr. 
Amory was the author of various works 
on physiology and therapeutics, besides 
numerous articles in the medical jour- 
nals and papers read before medical so- 
cieties. He was a member of the Mass. 
Medical Society, American Academy of | 
Arts and Sciences and many other or- 
ganizations. He had served as medical 
examiner for Norfolk County and as as- 
sistant surgeon, then surgeon and med- 
ical director, of the Massachusetts mili- 
tia. In Brookline he was for several 
years on the school committee, and a 
trustee of the public library. He had 
been president and manager of the 
Brookline Gas Company. Dr. Amory 
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was married to Mary Appleton Law- 
rence in May, 1864, who died in 1882, 
leaving one child, a daughter. In Sep- 
tember, 1884, he married Katherine L. 
Crehore, who with one son and three 
daughters survives him. — William 
Priestley Richardson, temporary mem- 
ber of the Class, was born in New Or- 
leans, La., Sept. 19, 1840. He died there 
Sept. 28, 1910. He was son of Henry 
Dickenson and Catherine Caroline 
(Priestley) Richardson. He fitted for 
College at the University of Louisiana, 
and after passing the Freshman year at 
Yale College, entered the Class of 1863 at 
Harvard in the Sophomore year. He 
left Cambridge and enlisted in the Con- 
federate army at New Orleans in July, 
1861, entering the Louisiana Guards, 
First Louisiana Vols., then stationed in 
Virginia; was transferred to artillery 
service, August, 1861, and served as an 
artilleryman until after the battle of 
Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862 (Gen. H. 
T. Hays, Louisiana Brigade, Stonewall 
Jackson's Corps); was appointed second 
junior lieutenant in the P. A. C. S., De- 
cember, 1862, and assigned to duty in 
the Thirteenth Louisiana Vols., Army 
of Tennessee. He passed to captain by 
regular promotion, after the battle of 
Chickamauga, Sept. 19 and 20, 1863; 
served the last year of the war on the 
staff of Gen. R. L. Gibson, as aide-de- 
eamp, and, later, ordnance officer of 
Spanish Fort during the siege. Surren- 
_ dered at Meridian, Miss., at the close of 
the war. He returned to New Orleans 
and became connected with the house of 
Hewitt, Norton & Co. in mercantile 
business. He began on his own account 
in the fall of 1866 as a general merchan- 
dise broker. In 1867 he became a part- 


ner in the firm of Stewart & Richardson, ° 


western provision merchants, where he 
continued until 1870. He was afterwards 
cashier of the Louisiana State Lottery 
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Co. He was at one time secretary of the 
Citizen’s Association and Reform Party 
of Louisiana. In December, 1883, he be- 
came the agent of the Pacific Guano Co. 
of Boston, representing Glidden and 
Curtis, and still later was engaged in the 
life insurance business. Mr. Richardson 
was a younger brother of Henry H. Rich- 
ardson, *59, the celebrated architect, 
and his sisters, Mrs. John W. Labouisse 
and Mrs. Henry Leverich are still living 
in New Orleans. He was married Nov. 
28, 1867, in Houma, Terre Bonne Par- 
ish, La., to Mary E. Scudday, daughter 
of Dr. James Scudday of South Carolina, 
and Marguerite Aubert of Louisiana. 
On his side his father, Henry D. Rich- 
ardson, was from St. Georges, Bermuda, 
and came of English ancestors who emi- 
grated there from London shortly after 
the birth of James Richardson in 1695; 
and his mother, Catherine Priestley, 
granddaughter of Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
was born in Louisiana. He has had ten 
children, nine of whom, two sons and 
seven daughters, with his wife, survive 
him. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

George Abbot, while on a business 
trip in the West, died very suddenly at 
Pendleton, Ore., Oct. 3. He was the son 
of John W. P. (H. C. 1827) and Cather- 
ine Abbot, and was born at Westford, 
Feb. 17, 1845. Fitted for College under 
J. D. Long, ’57; and J. A. Cram, ’59. 
Was with the Abbot Worsted Co. till 
1866. U. S. Vice-Consul at Sheffield, 
Eng., 1866-67; in business in New York, 
1868; partner in firm of Grisa & Co. at 
San Francisco, 1872; removed to Cam- 
bridge in 1885; but continued his busi- 
ness in San Francisco. He married in 
Portland, Me., Feb. 23, 1875, Elizabeth 
T. Davies, by whom he had two daugh- 
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ters. — Prentiss Cummings, who after 
graduation was for several years Latin 
Tutor in the College and since has been 
a lawyer and man of affairs in Boston, on 
Sept. 10 last, which was his seventieth 
birthday, published an abridged transla- 
tion of the Iliad of Homer in the metre 
of the original. He had devoted himself 
to this work in his leisure hours off and 
on for about 20 years. It is prefaced by 
an introduction not only giving all nec- 
essary aid to a reader without classical 
learning, but containing an interesting 
discussion of the Homeric Question, and 
a miniature treatise on the adaptation of 
hexameter to the English language. The 
abridgment is accomplished by the 
omission of parts not necessary to the 
story and at the same time of inferior 
merits — parts which to many have 
made the Iliad tedious reading. — Al- 
mon Danforth Hodges died Nov. 7. 


1866. 
C. E. Srrarron, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston 

William Prescott Stoddard was born 
at Plymouth, Mass., March 26, 1846. 
His mother’s father and grandfather 
were graduates of Harvard and his fa- 
ther a graduate of Amherst. On his mo- 
ther’s side he was directly descended 
from Gov. Carver and John Howland, 
who came over on the Mayflower. He 
fitted for College at Exeter, and after 
graduation and a year of business in New 
York he returned to Plymouth, where he 
spent the remainder of his life engaged in 
manufacturing. He was for many years 
treasurer of the Plymouth Mills. He 
was also a director in the Plymouth Nat. 
Bank, trustee of the Plymouth Savings 
Bank, president of the Plymouth Har- 
vard Club, and president of the Old Col- 
ony Club of Plymouth. He was Chief 
Marshal at the dedication of the Na- 
tional Monument to the Pilgrims in 
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1889, and the same year he was ap- 
pointed colonel and senior aide-de-camp 
on the staff of Gov. Brackett. In 1870 
he was married, at Plymouth, to Annie 
C. Farris. He died Aug. 18, 1910, leav- 
ing his widow and three daughters. 


1869, 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

Jamés Bourne Ayer, son of James and 
Martha (Bourne) Ayer, was born in Bos- 
ton, Jan. 6, 1849, was a pupil in the Eliot 
School from 1856 to 1861, and was pre- 
pared for College at the Boston Latin 
School, where he graduated in 1865. 
From the time of his graduation at the 
Harvard Medical School in 1873 till his 
death, which occurred May 14, 1910, he 
devoted himself to the study and prac- 
tice of medicine in his native city. His 
studies at home were supplemented by 
courses at Vienna and Paris. Natural 
tendencies to the medical profession 
came to him by inheritance. His father, 
James Ayer, a graduate of the Bowdoin 
Medical School in 1838, had had a long 
career as a physician in Boston, and on 
his mother’s side his great-grandfather 
was Dr. Benjamin Bourne of Sandwich, 
who was locally famous in the latter part 
of the 18th century as an eccentric and 
learned linguist and practitioner. Vari- 
ous lines of descent started in Haverhill; 
Brimfield, and Sandwich, Mass., making 
him a thorough New Englander. One 
of his ancestors on his father’s side was 
at Bunker Hill, Bennington, and York- 
town. Ayer was a member and an officer 
in various medical societies; contributed 
articles to the medical journals; served 
his state for five years, 1902-07, as a 
member of the State Board of Insanity; 
gave himself freely to philanthropic 
work, especially in connection with the 
Channing Home and the Home for Aged 
Colored Women, and in general practic 
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was welcomed and trusted everywhere 
as the “‘beloved physician.” For some 
years he has had as an avocation the 
study of the early history of Boston, and 
day after day he could be found in the 
Athenaeum or the rooms of the Historical 
Society, busily occupied with old prints, 
maps, and documents that made the old 
town live again. He was married April 
4, 1877, to Mary Eliza Farwell of Bos- 
ton, who survives him with four child- 
ren, Mrs. John E. Rousmaniere, Bryn 
Mawr, 1901; Nathaniel F., Harvard, 
1900; James B., Harvard, 1907, and 
Elizabeth. 


1872. 
A. L. Lixcotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Frank Staples Sherburne died in Bos- 
ton Sept. 22, 1910. He was the twin 
brother of our late classmate, Edward C. 
Sherburne, and was born at Charles- 
town, Jan. 24, 1850, the son of Reuben 
and Sarah Jane (Child) Sherburne. His 
father was at one time superintendent of 
the Central Vermont R.R. He was pre- 
pared for College in the public schools of 
Cambridge, and entered with the Class 
of 1868. During the Junior year he hada 
severe attack of typhoid fever and was 
obliged to leave College on account of ill 
health, but received his degree on our 
25th anniversary. He spent a year at 
the Law School, and after traveling ex- 
tensively abroad started in the dry 
goods commission business with his bro- 
ther. In 1877 this business was given up 
and he and his brother joined their fa- 
ther and became large importers of plate 
and window glass. In 1893 the Boston 
Plate and Window Glass Co. was 
formed, of which he was a director and 
the treasurer up to the time of his de- 
cease; he was also president and a di- 
rector of the Starr Brass Mfg. Co. He 
was a member of the Algonquin, the 
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Country, University, and Exchange 
Clubs. He was married at Cambridge, 
Sept. 19, 1876, to Annie Cora Seavey, 
who, with his son Kenneth, H. C. 1900, 
survives him. 


1875. 
Jupce W. A. Regn, Sec., 
Brockton. 

The Duke and Duchess of Arcos have 
given Harvard $20,000 to found a me- 
morial to Woodbury Lowery, who died 
in 1906 and was a brother of the Duch- 
ess. The income is to be awarded “to 
some person, preferably an instructor or 
graduate of Harvard University, to en- 
able him to carry on research in histor- 
ical archives,” more particularly in 
Spain. 

1876. 
J. T. WHEEtwRiGuHT, Sec., 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

Justice W. H. Moody has resigned his 
seat upon the United States Supreme 
Court Bench, the resignation to take ef- 
fect as of Nov. 20. Pres. Taft on Oct. 4, 
1910, wrote Justice Moody a letter, ex- 
pressing his regret in accepting the re- 
signation and his high regard for him as 
a judge and as a man. — W. H. Gove has 
been renominated for councilor in the 
Fifth District of Massachusetts. — J. T. 
Wheelwright, the Class Secretary, has 
formed a law partnership with Julian 
Codman, ’92, with offices at 19 Milk St., 
Boston. 


1877. 
J. F. Trier, Sec., 
73 Tremont 8t., Boston. 

Two ’77 men were elected to Congress 
on Nov. 8— Judge Robert O. Harris 
from the 14th (Cape) Mass. District, and 
Henry G. Danforth, from the 32d 
(Rochester) New York District. — Jona- 
than Bourne is U.S. Senator from 
Oregon, 
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1878. 
J. C. Wuitney, Sec., 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

A largely attended service was held in 
the parish house of the First Parish in 
Cambridge on Oct. 23, in memory of 
Edgar H. Nichols, who died at Paris, 
June 24, 1910. Addresses were made by 
Pres. Eliot, Dr. Crothers, Pres. Lefa- 
vour of Simmons College, Pres. Munroe 
of the Mass. Reform Club, George H. 
Browne, ’78, with whom Nichols was as- 
sociated in conducting the Browne & 
Nichols School in Cambridge, W. R. 
Peabody, ’95, a former pupil, and Prof. 
Hanus. The speakers dwelt upon his un- 
selfishness, immense capacity for work, 
untiring activity in the church, in phil- 
anthropy, in civic affairs, and in his pro- 
fession; his great attention to detail in 
everything he undertook, the great and 
stimulating influence that he had upon 
his pupils, and the modesty that accom- 
panied his achievements. As one of the 
speakers expressed it, “‘He was a leader, 
without being conscious of leadership.” 
As one indication of his inclination to 
self-effacement Pres. Eliot referred tothe 
fact, that although a man of unusual 
scholarship who might well have ac- 
quired fame had he sought a position in 
the University and devoted himself to a 
particular branch of study, he selected 
the less conspicuous place of master in a 
preparatory school. The meeting was a 
worthy tribute to the memory of a man 
of most unusual character, whose life 
was devoted to serving his fellow men. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4. Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

John Augustus Brown died at his 
home in Exeter, N. H., Sept. 12, of can- 
cer of the stomach. He was born in Exe- 
ter, Sept. 15, 1857, the son of Sebastian 
Augustus and Abby Rowe (Hook) 
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Brown. He was fitted for College at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy and entered Har- 
vard in the fall of 1875. A student of 
high standing, he was obliged to leave 
College in January of his Senior year be- 
cause of illness resulting from a heat- 
prostration of which he long felt the ef- 
fects. In the fall of 1880 he had recov- 
ered sufficiently to take up work as a 
private tutor at Exeter. In the spring of 
1883 he taught mathematics in Phillips 
Academy as a substitute for Prof. Went- 
worth, and later, in 1889, he again taught 
in the Academy, as an instructor in 
mathematics and Latin. In 1894 he be- 
gan the conduct of an insurance agency, 
but continued to tutor. In 1899 he be- 
came the secretary-treasurer of the 
Coéperative Bank of Exeter. In 1885 he 
had been made a trustee of the Exeter 
Public Library, and in 1886 a member of 
the Exeter school board. His service on 
the school board was continuous for 20 
years, and in 1909 he was again elected a 
member. In 1889 he was elected a trus- 
tee of Robinson Female Seminary, in 
Exeter, and had served three terms of 
seven years each. He had been a select- 
man of the town since 1907. To all his 
official duties he “‘brought the fullest 
measure of zeal and unswerving devo- 
tion to the community’s best interests, 
and this fact, with his capabilities and 
sound judgment, made him an ideal of- 
ficial.” His “Handbook of Exeter,” 
published in June, 1888, in connection 
with the 250th anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Exeter, is a concise and valuable 
history of the town. He received his de- 
gree of A.B. out of course, as of 1879, in 
1888. He was married, June 26, 1900, to 
Lillian Frances, daughter of Benjamin J. 
and Sarah (Gile) Perkins. She survives 
him, with two daughters and a son. — 
George Albert Kitfield died at his home 
in Manchester, Mass., Aug. 25, after a 
long illness. He was born at Manchester, 
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May 10, 1856, the son of Henry and 
Lucy Ann (Danforth) Kitfield. He was 
fitted for College under a private tutor 
and entered Harvard in the fall of 1875. 
He left College in his Junior year and 
went into business, at first with a firm 
of druggists in Boston, and then, in 1882, 
with Leach, Annable & Co., manufac- 
turers of furniture in Boston and Man- 
chester. Lately he had been a manu- 
facturer of paints in Boston. His long 
residence in Manchester had identified 
him closely with its interests, and he was 
a member of various local organizations. 
On Nov. 29, 1882, he was married, at 
Manchester, to Hattie Butler Carter, 
daughter of Captain John Carter. She 
survives him with two daughters. — 
Edward Robinson has been elected di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. — J. A. Thayer, Dem., 
of Worcester, has been elected to Con- 
gress. 


1880. 
Joon Woopsvry, Sec., 
14 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

John Charles Bond was bornat Derry, 
N. H., Oct. 23, 1857. He was the son of 
John W. and Mary E. (Emery) Bond. 
He prepared for college at Haverhill, en- 
tered Harvard with the Class of 1880, 
and remained with the Class for two 
years, when, on account of ill health, he 
was compelled to drop a year. He re- 
mained with the Class of 1881 for a 
term and then was compelled by circum- 
stances to leave college and went to 
Rochester, N. Y., where he was engaged 
in the insurance business. After one 
year he returned to Mass., and was for a 
while in the office of the Boston Econom- 
ist. He then entered the art store of B. S. 
Moulton in Boston and, after Mr. Moul- 
ton’s death, the art store of J. F. Cabot, 
also in Boston, in whose employ he re- 
mained for the rest of his life. He made 
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his home for a number of years in Chelsea. 
On Oct. 23, 1906, he married Susan W. M. 
Bryant, the widow of a close friend, and 
had purchased a house in Waverley with 
the intention of making it his permanent 
home. During the summer of 1909 he 
had aserious illness from which, however, 
he appeared to have recovered, but on 
June 1, 1910, he was taken witherysipelas 
and died after a nine days’ illness. His 
widow and a stepson survive. — Charles 
Albert Parker was born at Boston Oct. 
27, 1858. He was the son of John Brooks 
and Annie Bartlett (Hall) Parker. He 
prepared for Collegeat Noble’s School in 
Boston. After graduation he went into 
the banking business and was for years 
with the firm of Potter, Lovell & Co. of 
Boston. He has not been in business for 
several years past and his life has been 
clouded with a complication of illnesses. 
Parker was always much interested in 
military affairs and was a member of the 
Ist Corps Cadets, M. V. M., in which 
organization he reached the rank of Ist 
sergeant. He was also much interested 
and gave much time to the development 
and improvement of rifle-shooting. For 
the last few years he has been living at 
55 Harrison St., Brookline, where he 
died on Oct. 11, 1910. Parker never 
married and leaves no immediate fam- 
ily. —C. G Washburn, of Worcester, 
was defeated for reélection to Congress. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sancer, Sec., 
72 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

Curtis Guild, Jr., is a member of the 
Mass. Historical Society. As special en- 
voy to Mexico he delivered his official 
oration in Spanish, and addressed the 
representatives of France, Germany and 
Italy in their native tongues. —F. S. 
Williams has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Hughes of New York one of the 
board of managers of the Central Islip 
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State Hospital. — John Charles Bond, a 
temporary member, died at Waverley on 
June 1, 1910. See Class of ’80 news for 
sketch.— The Secretary has a half 
year’s leave of absence. — The follow- 
ing sons of members are in the present 
Freshman Class: W. H. Coolidge, F. M. 
H. Dazey, H. C. Greene, F. B. Harvey, 
L. H. Mills, W. A. Slater, P. C. Starr, S. 
Avery. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec., 
89 State 8t., Boston. 

T. C. Thacher, the Democratic can- 
didate for Congress in the 14th Mass. 
District, which stretches from Cohasset 
to the end of Cape Cod, was beaten by 
only about 60 votes. —C. T. Cope- 
land has been made Asst. Professor of 
English at Harvard.— Dr. Homer 
Gage has been elected a member of the 
American Antiquarian Society. — E. J. 
Wendell was official time-keeper of the 
Harvard-Boston Aviation Meet in Sep- 
tember at Squantum. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicwots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Joseph Lee addressed 2000 Boston 
school-teachers in Tremont Temple, Oct. 
7, taking for his subject, Physical Edu- 
cation in the Schools, and maintaining 
that “inasmuch as we force the child to 
go toschool, medical inspection is the way 
to protect him after we get him there.” 
— Prof. J. H. Wigmore is president 
of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, an institution 
which is the outgrowth of a conference 
on those subjects held at Chicago in 
June, 1909, in celebration of the 50th an- 
niversary of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School of which Wigmore is 
Dean. A very important part of the work 
of the Institute is the translation of re- 
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presentative treatises on criminology 
from foreign languages, thereby giving 
access for American readers to the best 
European results of theory and practice. 
— Hon. C.S. Hamlin entered the field as 
a candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor, both at the Boston 
Convention and during the mail ballot 
campaign which followed, but was de- 
feated by a bare majority. P. M. Keat- 
ing was also considered as an available 
candidate by the committee appointed 
to select names for the head of the 
ticket. 


1884. 
T. K. Comins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

F. M. Wakefield is in the real estate 
office of Rounds & Witten at 184 La Salle 
St., Chicago. — Frank Philip Schmitt, a 
member of the Class during Freshman 
year, died in Vevey, Switzerland, on 
Sept. 30. He was born in Louisville, Ky., 
Aug. 5, 1862. He prepared for College at 
Adams Academy and at J. P. Hopkin- 
son’s School in Boston. After leaving 
Harvard, he attended the Albany Law 
School and was admitted to the bar in 
Ottawa, IIl., in December, 1885. From 
that time until his death he had prac- 
tised his profession in Chicago and had 
taken an active part in state politics. In 
1904 he was appointed master’in chan- 
cery of the Superior Court, which office 
he resigned in 1908. In 1906 he was 
elected a member of the Illinois State 
Senate and was chairman of the Deep 
Waterway Committee of that body. He 
helped to revise and reform the insur- 
ance laws of the state. At the time of his 
death he was a candidate on the Repub- 
lican ticket for judge of the Circuit 
Court. He was married in Chicago in 
1893 to Theodosia Murray, who sur- 
vives him. — Dean W. W. Fenn will 
give the Dudleian Lecture this year, the 
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subject being the first in the series pre- 
scribed by the founder. 


1885. 
H. M. Witttams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

F. S. Billings has been elected to re- 
present Woodstock in the Vermont leg- 
islature. —G. D. Cushing has been 
elected for his sixth term to the Mass. 
legislature. — J. L. Hurst is in the real 
estate and loan business in Denver, Col. 
— A. S. Johnson, president of the Bos- 
ton Y. M. C. A., wasa delegate to the 
World-Wide Expansion Conference of 
that body held at the White House in 
Washington in October.— J. R. Mc- 
Arthur has been elected president of the 
Harvard Engineering Society of New 
York. — W. Chanler accompanied Col. 
T. Roosevelt on his western speaking 
tour. — The “Life of William H. Bald- 
win, Jr.,” is now in its second printing. 
The William H. Baldwin, Jr. Municipal 
League prize for 1910 was won by Oswald 
Ryan, a Harvard undergraduate, with 
an essay on “‘City Government by Com- 
mission.” — A. Z. Bowen has moved on 
from Spokane. — W. Atherton is the 
architect of the Beverly Y. M. C. A. 
building, of which Pres. Taft laid the 
corner-stone in August. —G. E. Foss 
(Rep.) was nominated for his ninth term 
in Congress after a sharp contest and was 
reélected at Chicago on Nov. 8.— J. 
J. Storrow in October entertained the 
young men of the West End Club of 
Boston at his Lincoln home. —J. E. 
Thayer has made a gift to the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy of a collection 
of letters and drawings of Audubon and 
Alexander Wilson. — B. B. Thayer is a 
director of the Harvard Engineering So- 
ciety of New York. — J. J. Storrow, J. 
E. Thayer, and S. E. Winslow were on 
the Advisory?Committee for the Har- 
vard-Boston Aero Meet, held on the 
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Harvard Aviation Field at Squantum in 
September. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppteston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th 8t., New York, N. Y. 

The first call for the 25th anniversary 
report has gone out. A prompt reply 
will be of great help to the Secretary. — 
Changes of address: C. L. Gibson, 72 
E. 54th St., New York; Herbert Timmins, 
22 Collingham Gardens, London, Eng- 
land. — Information concerning Harri- 
son Dike is earnestly requested. — W. 
M. Fullerton, for many years staff cor- 
respondent of the London Times in Paris, 
Madrid and other places, has resigned 
his position and returned to America. — 
For his researches on the determination 
of atomic weights the Royal Society of 
London has awarded the Davy Medal to 
T. W. Richards, professor of chemistry 
at Harvard. 


887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
340 South Station, Boston. 

The Hon. T. C. Dawson, the Ameri- 
can Minister to Panama, spent several 
weeks recently at Managua, Nicaragua, 
as special commissioner of the United 
States government, to investigate the 
financial situation. — J. B. T. Tuthill 
has formed a partnership with J. H. 
Kirtland under the name of Kirtland & 
Tuthill for real estate and insurance bus- 
iness, 222 Bank of San José Bldg., San 
José, Cal. — E. F. Tewksbury, who has 
been home on a visit, has returned to 
China by the way of England; he has 
been appointed General Secretary of 
Sunday School Work in China, by the 
World Sunday School Assn.; his head- 
quarters hereafter will be in Shanghai. 
— G. P. Knapp, who has also been at 
home on a furlough, recently returned 
to Turkey. 
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1888. 
G. R. Putsirsr, See., 
412 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

On July 28 the Class had a Field Day 
at the Belmont Spring Country Club. 
About 35 men were present and played 
golf and tennis; also a remarkable game 
of baseball in which the “ Rabbits” were 
the victors. The Secretary declines to 
publish the score. — On Commencement 
Day there was an unusually large atten- 
dance at the Class meeting. Resolutions 
were adopted on the deaths of Hale and 
Flint. The resignations of Churchill and 
Clyde from the Class Committee were 
accepted, and a committee consisting of 
Butler and Pulsifer was appointed to ar- 
range for a postal ballot for the election 
of their successors. This ballot resulted 
in the election of Bailey and Churchill. 
A committee was chosen to take steps 
towards raising a fund to be presented 
to the College on the 25th anniversary of 
the graduation of the Class. — Larz 
Anderson was the reported donor of a 
fund for the construction of a new bridge 
over the Charles River at Boylston St. to 
Soldier's Field. There seemed to have 
been complications in regard to neces- 
sary legislation permitting the construc- 
tion of a bridge of the character desired, 
and as a result the gift will not become 
immediately available. Anderson left 
shortly before Commencement for the 
Philippines, and has returned by way 
of the Siberian Ry. — J. R. Wakefield, 
who was connected with the Class for 
about two years, and then obliged to 
leave on account of sickness, was granted 
the degree of A.B. as of 1888 at Com- 
mencement.— E. L. Blossom, who 
married Maud Bayliss at Pasadena, 
Cal., on Oct. 4, will live at Hotel Alexan- 
dria, Los Angeles, California, but gives 
as his permanent address, 65 Heywood 
Ave., Orange, N. J.; he is interested in 
Southern California oil. — R. H. Fuller 
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has been appointed a member of the 
New York State Water Commission; the 
Boston Transcript of June 18 had a short 
but appreciative notice of his career. — 
W. P. Daniels has become associated 
with the bond department of the firm of 
Moors and Cabot; address, 111 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. — W. G. Horton will 
spend the next year in Europe with his 
family; his temporary address will be 
care of Brown, Shipley & Co.— E. A. 
Harriman has been appointed a lecturer 
at Boston University Law School. — The 
Massachusetts members of the Class are 
planning to give a dinner to the other 
members some time during the winter. 
A committee consisting of Clarke, J. A. 
Gallivan, Howard Thomas, and Warren 
have undertaken the arrangements. 


1889. 
Cartes Warren, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

Changes of address: (business) L. L. 
Hooper, Stuyvesant High School, New 
York; (home) H. W. Packard, 102 
Bridge St., Salem; E. E. Shumaker, 29 
Highland Ave., Cambridge. — W. Coul- 
son has been elected director of the Law- 
rence Trust Co. — Prof. C. B. Daven- 
port is organizing work of a Eugenics 
Record Office, at Cold Spring Harbor, 
for the collection and study of data of 
human heredity. — C. B. Dunlap is do- 
ing epoch-making work on histology of 
the brain in relation to nervous diseases, 
so the Secretary hears from good author- 
ity. — M. D. Hull was renominated for 
the Illinois legislature by a large ma- 
jority. —G. Hulley during the past 
year has been preacher to Princeton 
University; admitted to practise law in 
Florida; Acting Dean of Stetson Univer- 
sity Law School; vice-president of the 
American Baptist Historical Association 
of Philadelphia; member of Board of 
Governors of the Southern Commercial 
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Congress; trustee of the Anti-Saloon 
League. — G. A. Reisner, after his sum- 
mer’s excavations in Samaria, will return 
to Harvard for the second half-year to 
take up his courses as asst. professor of 
Egyptology. —I. Ruland was elected 
president of the Real Estate Board of 
Brokers of New York City, Oct. 18. — 
C. M. Saville was in Cambridge for a 
few days; he has returned to his work on 
the Panama Canal, and states that this 
winter will be the very best time for 
every ’89 man to visit the canal in order 
to see it in advanced process of con- 
struction. — W. H. Siebert has been in 
Europe on a year’s leave of absence from 
his professional duties. — H. D. Sleeper, 
as professor of music at Smith College, 
opened the new large auditorium there 
with a concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; he has also had installed a 
four-manual organ with 71 speaking 
stops. — L. F. Snow is Dean of the 
Teachers’ College, State University, 
Lexington, Ky.; he is editing in Ginn & 
Co.’s Standard English Classics, R. L. 
Stevenson's “An Inland Voyage” and 
“Travels with a Donkey.” — G. Strong 
was appointed colonel and assistant 
chief of ordnance, general staff, IIli- 
nois National Guard, in March. — Prof. 
R. DeC. Ward has been making a per- 
sonal investigation into the economic 
climatology of the Sio Paulo coffee dis- 
trict in Brazil. He is one of American 
experts to whom the writing of articles 
has been assigned by the editors of the 
new forthcoming edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. He has published an 
article on “National Eugenics in rela- 
tion to Immigration” in North American 
Review for July. 


1890. 


J. W. Lunp, Sec., 
8&4 State St., Boston. 


J. P. Denison has moved from Chicago 
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to Springfield, Mass., and is now asso- 
ciated with Fred T. Ley & Co., Inc., of 
Springfield. — Rev. J. A. Staunton, who 
has been in the Episcopal missionary 
service in the Philippines, is for the 
coming year at 14 Cottage Place, Utica, 
N. Y. — F. K. Ball is teaching German 
at the Browne and Nichols School, Cam- 
bridge. — R. H. Arms is the head of a 
tutoring school at Grand Junction, Colo.; 
address, Box 40. He was formerly head 
master of the Oxford School, Chicago. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
84 State St., Room 823, Boston. 

Next June will see our 20th anniver- 
sary! While the 15th has been pro- 
nounced a huge success, this one will 
eclipse everything in its own particular 
line. The festivities will begin with the 
Harvard-Yale Baseball Game. Then 
Class Day and Saturday will have spec- 
ial features. Sunday will be given up to 
the religious service held in the morning 
conducted by the 25th year class. Mon- 
day and Tuesday will be Feast Days, one 
at the Country Club in Brookline, the 
other at some seashore place. Wednes- 
day, Commencement. An added fea- 
ture will be the expedition to Watch Hill 
for those who wish to see the New Lon- 
don races. As soon as possible commit- 
tees will be appointed for the different 
days and events and committee men 
will be expected to give some time and 
much thought for the pleasure of those 
coming on for this celebration. There 
will be places on the committees for all. 
The way to make this meeting a success 
is for every one to pitch in and help. 
Automobiles will be asked for and ex- 
pected, so you auto-owners prepare to 
have your machines in good order and 
available. The details will follow in 
good season, but you must make your 
preparations now to grasp this oppor- 
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tunity to show yourselves to your friends 
and classmates after five years of seclu- 
sion. We want to see what you look like, 
to grasp your hand, and to renew youth. 
Watch the mails for lurid literature. — 
The Fifth Class Report is in prepara- 
tion, and ought to be ready before June, 
1911, so’that you can easily distinguish 
Who’s Whoin’91. When youreceiveany 
communication from the overworked 
but willing Secretary, please attend to it 
at once. It helps the Secretary to have 
his letters answered promptly. Changes 
of address are necessary for prompt de- 
livery. — The Secretary has taken tem- 
porary quarters at the above address, 
Telephone, Main 7048, and he asks toad- 
dress all communications to him there.— 
Morgan Barnes is teaching German at 
the Nichols School in Buffalo. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

Prof. W. T. Brewster is provost of 
Barnard College. — Five of the public 
lectures provided by the Department of 
Education of the City of New York this 
winter are by Prof. Wm. MacDonald of 
Brown University, his general subject 
being “‘ American Federal Government.” 
+R. C. Robbins has retired from busi- 
ness and resides at Hamilton; is chair- 
man of the visiting committee on Philo- 
sophy at Harvard. president of the Ce- 
cilia Society, and director of the Mass. 
Audubon Society. — R. L. Agassiz is 
vice-pres. of the Calumet & Hecla Min- 
ing Co. 


1893. 
S. F. Batcnetper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Building, Boston. 

W. H. Allison is professor of ecclesi- 
astical history at Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. — G. C. Cook contin- 
ues writing and farming at Davenport, 
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Ia.; address, 128 W. Sixth St. — L. L. 
Dent is a member of the well-known law 
firm of Sheriff, Dent, Dobyns & Free- 
man, 527 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. — J. 
J. Dolan is practising law at 6 Beacon 
St., Boston; residence, 78 Parsons St., 
Brookline. — M. Dunn is president of 
McCord & Co., makers of railway sup- 
plies, at the Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
— J. E. Eaton is a member of the firm of 
Eaton & McKnight, attorneys at law, 45 
Milk St., Boston; residence, 10 Whitte- 
more St., West Roxbury. — L. A. Frink 
is a member of the law firm of Hutchin- 
son & Frink, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
—F. H. Gade has resigned the Nor- 
wegian Consulate at Chicago, relin- 
quished American citizenship, and re- 
turned to Norway to enter the diplo- 
matic service of that country. — M. H. 
Guerin is practising law at Chicago; he 
is master in chancery of the Circuit 
Court and lecturer on corporations at the 
Kent College of Law; address, 1212 
Tribune Bldg. — J. G. Hart continues as 
Secretary to the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, and is also chairman of the 
committee on admission; residence, 7 
Waterhouse St., Cambridge. —F. G. 
Henderson has severed his connection 
with Chickering & Sons, and is treasurer 
of the Bowen-Henderson Co., manufac- 
turers of grand pianos, 535 Albany St., 
Boston; residence, 48 Beacon St. — W. 
C. Heywood, after his admission to the 
bar in 1896, was for several years a 
member of the firm of Green & Hey- 
wood at Holyoke; for the past ten years 
he has been practising in New York City; 
address, 44 Wall St. — G. E. Hume has 
resigned his position as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Indiana Title Guaranty & 
Loan Co. and has been elected treasurer 
of the American Central Life Insurance 
Co. of Indianapolis; address, 441 North 
Meridian St.— J. S. Humphreys is 
president of Howard Payne College at 
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Brownwood, Tex., having previously 
been professor of Latin and Greek there 
since 1901. — G. H. Kelton has retired 
from his business in Boston and should 
be addressed at “The Forges,” Ply- 
mouth. — W. E. Kent reports himself as 
still a member of that privileged class, 
“gentlemen farmers,” at Binghamton, 
N. Y.—G. T. Lapsley writes : “ With a 
view to the accuracy of the new Report 
and in order that I may not appear to lay 
claim to what I do not possess, may I 
ask you to make a small correction? I 
am ‘Lecturer at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge,’ not ‘Cambridge University.’ 
The two things are very different!" — 
William Vaughn Moody died at Colo- 
rado Springs, 17 Oct., 1910, of a tumor 
on the brain. He was born at Spencer, 
Ind., 8 July, 1869, of Francis Burdette 
and Henrietta Emily (Story) Moody. 
Fitting at Riverview Military Academy 
he entered and graduated a regular mem- 
ber of the Class. During the following 
year he was an assistant in English and 
at its close received the A.M. He then 
went to the University of Chicago as in- 
structor in English, where he was later 
promoted to an assistant professorship. 
In 1897 he studied and traveled in Italy, 
in 1902 in Greece and the Austrian 
Tyrol, and in 1907 in Northern Africa. 
’ Meantime he had written various crit- 
ical articles, edited a number of English 
texts, collaborated in a History of Eng- 
lish Literature, etc. In 1908 he received 
the Litt. D. from Yale. But his own 
contributions to literature gradually 
came to absorb all his time and energy. 
As a youth he had been much interested 
and had shown considerable proficiency 
in painting, but his artistic expression 
soon found another channel. While an 
undergraduate he developed unusual 
poetic power, and his election as Class 
Poet was only in recognition of his abil- 
ities. Not until 1900, however, did his 
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work begin to take shape, when he pub- 
lished a lyric drama, The Masque of 
Judgment, following it with another, The 
Fire-Bringer, and volumes of collected 
verse, including the remarkable “Ode in 
Time of Hesitation” and lines “On a 
Soldier Fallen in the Philippines.” 
While these revealed the deep and strong 
character of his work to a discriminating 
few, he did not come into general pro- 
minence till 1906, when he entered the 
practical theatrical field with his play, 
The Great Divide. Encouraged, though 
not particularly gratified by the very 
marked popular success of this venture,he 
wrote a play in verse, The Faith Healer, 
produced last year, when failing health 
compelled him to give up work. He had 
not only made for himself a foremost 
place in contemporary American letters, 
but was evidently just entering into the 
height of his powers. 7 May, 1909, at 
Quebec, he married Harriet Tilden 
Brainard, who survives him.—G. A. 
Page has removed his publishing busi- 
ness to 52 Beacon St., Boston. — W. M. 
Reed has resigned from Babbitt & Co., 
and is now with the Library Bureau, 
816 Broadway, New York City; resid- 
ence, 574 Palisade Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
— W. O. Taylor reports: “I am still busi- 
ness manager and assistant treasurer of 
the Boston Globe, with which I have been 
connected continuously since gradua- 
tion. My son Mosely, the Class Baby, 
was 15 years old on Jan. 30. He is pre- 
paring to enter Harvard in the Class of 
1916.” — W. L. Thompson is treasurer 
of J. L. Thompson Sons and Co., whole- 
sale druggists, 24 First St., Troy, N. Y. 
— A. R. Tisdale continues the practice 
of law at 1005 Pemberton Bldg., Bos- 
ton; residence, 100 Chestnut St. — E. S. 
Townsend is practising law at 43 
Tremout St., Boston. — E. H. Warner 
continues pastor of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Oberlin. — G. P. 
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Wilson is still an attorney at law, with 
offices at 1421 Park Building, Pittsburg, 
Pa, 
1894. 
Pror. E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

G. F. Taylor writes from Alcala 69, 
Madrid, Spain, where he has been prac- 
tising dentistry since 1904; he will be 
glad to welcome any ’94 men who pass 
that way. — A. French is instructor in 
English at Harvard. — H. C. Metcalf, 
professor of ecomonics at Tufts Col- 
lege, is giving a course in the series of 
University extension courses organized 
by Harvard, Tufts, Boston University, 
and other institutions. — A. Dickinson, 
whose marriage is reported in another 
column, resides at The Perry, Seattle, 
Wash., and has a law office at 537 New 
York Bldg. —~ Rev. A. F. Travis, also 
recently married, is spiritual director of 
the 23d Street Y. M. C. A. of New York. 
— J. C. Watson, who for the past few 
years has been farming in North Da- 
kota, has again accepted a university 
position as professor of Greek at Reno, 
Nev. He writes: ‘Reno, in spite of its 
reputation for pugilists and divorces, is 
quiet and orderly, the quietest town at 
night I have ever lived in. It has good 
walks, paved streets, fine lawns and 
trees. It is delightfully situated, nest- 
ling in the valley of the Truckee River 
close by the Sierra Nevada Mountains.” 
— Eliot Tuckerman, now practising law 
in New York City, has removed his of- 
fice to the Mutual Life Ins. Co. Building, 
82 Liberty St. — Hervey White is run- 
ning the Maverick Press at Woodstock, 
NY: 

1895. 
A. H. Newman, See., ' 
60 State 8t., Boston. 

Dr. C. T. Howard has removed his of- 
fice to 535 Beacon St., Boston. — C. R. 
Perry has been engaged in designing li- 
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brary stack construction for the Library 
Bureau, 316 Broadway, New York; his 
permanent address is still Greenwood 
Ave., Waltham. — Rev. Holmes Whit- 
more, after being rector of Christ 
Church, Dayton, O., for eight years, be- 
came in July rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding Rev. W. A. 
Smith, ’95; his address is 296 Knapp St., 
Milwaukee. -—~ Paul Washburn returned 
in October to Boston after a year and a 
half’s absence abroad. — A. J. Peters, 
Dem., has been reélected to Congress. — 
K. S. Vrooman has returned to America 
from England; address, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, Boston.—-F. A. Mott- 
Smith, as well as being Secretary of the 
Territory, is President of the Board of 
Health of Hawaii. 


1896, 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston, 

W. T. Denison is Asst. Atty.-General, 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D. C. — 
J. P. Cotton, Jr., has formed a partner- 
ship for the practice of law with J. C. 
Spooner, with offices at 32 Liberty St., 
New York. ~= Addresses: Allan Hervey, 
12 Rue des Cheneviéres, Vevey, Switzer- 
land; Brooks Faxon, Room 407, 110 
State St., Boston.— Edwin Rogers 
Crane died in San Francisco, Cal., July 
19, 1910. He was born in Newton, Feb. 
16, 1872, and prepared for College at the 
Newton High School. At College he 
participated in inter-class sports and 
was principally interested in the intro- 
duction of push-ball, which was played 
between the halves at some of the foot- 
ball games.. Since graduation he took up 
teaching and for some time was director 
of manual training and drawing at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. The last 
few years he was in charge of the Manual 
Training Dept. of the Public Schools at 
Spokane, Wash. The editor of the 
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Ninety-Sizer desires literary contribu- 
tions of a serious or humorous nature for 
the succeeding issues of our Quindecen- 
nial Paper. The first issue has aroused 
favorable comment from the Class, but 
in order to make the later ones a success 
it is necessary to have material from the 
Class at large. Please send your efforts 
to the Secretary. — R. P. Bass, Rep., has 
been elected governor of New Hamp- 
shire; his principal opponent in the Re- 
publican primaries was Bertram Ellis, 
’84, of Keene. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

E. H. Wells is Acting Dean of Har- 
vard College. — W. D. Cotton was Re- 
publican candidate in the Eleventh 
Mass. Congressional District against 
his Democratic opponent, Hon. A. J. 
Peters, 95. — A. H. Ladd is a director 
of the Mutual National Bank, 4 Post 
Office Sq., Boston. — W. G. Sewall 
plans to return, after his marriage, to 
his extensive property near Nairobi, 
East Africa. — A. M. Beale has moved 
his law offices to 60 State St., Boston. — 
W. Read, 2d, is engaged in the insurance 
business at 141 Milk St., Boston. — C. 
L. Smith, Jr., is teaching at the Noble & 
Greenough School, Boston. — The Sec- 
retary asks that members of the Class 
advise him of any personal items which 
might be of interest in this column. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

F. R. Frapin is editor and advertising 
manager of American Photography, pub- 
lished in Boston. — F. Y. Hall is with 
Martin L. Cate, insurance, real estate 
and mortgages, 112 Milk St., Boston. — 
F. P. Westcott is with the shoe manufac- 
turing firm of Dunn & McCarthy Co., 


[ December, 


Auburn, N. Y. — The firm of Merrill & 
Jackson, architects, has been dissolved 
and R. F. Jackson is now in business by 
himself, address, Brookline. —L. S. 
Butler is a member of the firm of Ford, 
Butler and Oliver, architects, 103 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. — R. M. Barker 
is with the Collin Armstrong Advertising 
Co., 25 Broad St., New York, N. Y. — 
Gordon Allen is a member of the firm of 
Putnam and Allen, architects, 31 Bea- 
con St., Boston. — D. M. Goodrich is a 
director of the Sealshipt Oyster Co.— 
F. L. Ames is a director of the Calaveras 
Copper Co.—G. L. Sawyer is part 
owner of the Hardscrabble Orchards, 
Imbler, Ore. — P. W. Long has changed 
his address to 18 Willard St., Cambridge. 
— Charles Winthrop Cutter, son of 
Leonard F. and Emma J. Cutter, was 
born in Boston, July 22, 1875, and died 
of pneumonia on Aug. 4, 1910, at Green- 
wich, Conn. He prepared for Harvard at 
Hopkinson’s School, entered College in 
the fall of 1894, and received his degree 
of A.B. with the Class in June, 1898. He 
enlisted as a member of Battery A, Ist 
Mass. Heavy Artillery, in May, 1898, 
and was mustered out of service in the 
following November. He then entered 
the Harvard Law School and received 
his degree of LL.B. in 1901. He was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts Bar in 
Sept., 1901, entered the law office of 
Lowell, Smith and Lowell, in October, 
and a few years later entered into prac- 
tice for himself. On Oct. 23, 1905, Cutter 
was married to Miss Edith Frances 
Kraft, and moved to New Bedford, 
where he studied cotton manufacturing 
at the New Bedford Textile School. In 
February, 1907, he moved to New York 
City, was admitted to the New York 
Bar, and also entered actively in the cot- 
ton goods brokerage business. Subse- 
quently he became a member of the dry 
goods commission firm of Kraft & Cut- 
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ter. His wife and a daughter survive 
him. — John Butler Swann, son of John 
and Lilian L. (Butler) Swann, was born 
at Blackheath, London, England, June 
10, 1875. He was prepared for Harvard 
by tutors in England, Germany, and the 
United States, and entered in the fall of 
1894. He received his degree of A.B. in 
June, 1898. While in College he was a 
member of the following clubs and or- 
ganizations: Harvard Fencing Club, 
Civil Service Reform Club, Samoset 
Club, Harvard Advocate, Prospect Union, 
and was a member of the University 
Golf Team in 1897. He left Cambridge 
in May, 1898, taking the overland trail 
from Edmonton, Alberta, for the Yukon. 
Returning in October he filled positions 
consecutively on the staffs of Munsey’s 
Magazine, the Federal Steel Corpora- 
tion, at Lorraine, O., and the National 
City Bank of New York. During the 
academic years 1899-1900 and 1900-1 he 
served respectively as “assistant in Eng- 
lish” and “instructor in English” at 
Harvard University. From 1901-5 he 
engaged in the coffee and marine trans- 
portation businesses in Costa Rica and 
in horse ranching in Saskatchewan, 
Northwest Territory. In the spring of 
1905, owing to health considerations, he 
left Central America, retaining however 
his interests in a coffee firm established 
in the meantime in New York and Costa 
Rica, also continuing his horse ranch in 
the Northwest. In January, 1906, he 
purchased a stock farm in northern Vir- 
ginia, and there raised cattle and 
horses, and also conducted a kind of ex- 
perimental station in farming, in con- 
junction with the U. S. Government, up 
to the time of his death. He died Aug. 8, 
1910, asa result of injuries received in 
playing polo at Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
Swann was married Jan. 7, 1902, to Miss 
Marguerite Gray, and his wife and two 
sons and two daughters survive him. — 
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S. B. Buck, formerly of the Hackley 
School, is head master of the Berkshire 
School, Sheffield.—F. C. Wilson is 
practising law in Santa Fé, N. M. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
Box 5313, Boston. 

A. A. Dority is manager of the surety 
department in the Boston office of the 
Maryland Casualty Co., 75 Kilby St., 
Boston. — C. C. Mann is agent at To- 
ronto, Canada, for the Canada Sugar Re- 
fining Co. [Limited] of Montreal. — P. 
G. Miller has been for ten years con- 
nected with the Philadelphia School of 
Industrial Art; his address is 320 S. 
Broad St. — J. F. Curtis, has returned 
to his work at Washington as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


1900. 
Artuur DrinkwatTERr, Sec., 
59 Temple Pl., Boston. 

William Morrow’s business address is 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443-449 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. — Henry W. 
Dubée is professor of German at Beloit 
College, Beloit, Wis. — H. J. Colburn’s 
address is Southwestern State Normal 
School, California, Pa., where he has 
been teaching during the past year. — 
R. F. Manahan is with the American 
Smelters Securities Co., Minas Teco- 
lotes y Anexas, Santa Barbara, Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. — O. V. Willson’s ad- 
dress is P. O. Box 94, Westgate, Los An- 
geles County, Cal. — Rev. A. P. Fitch is 
one of the University Preachers for the 
College year 1910-1911, and is also pro- 
fessor of practical theology in the Divin- 
ity School. — W. R. Castle, besides being 
Asst. Dean at Harvard, is also instructor 
in English, and a member of the commit- 
tee for the regulation of athletic sports 
at Harvard. — J. D. Barney has been 
appointed assistant in anatomy at the 
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Harvatd Medical School. — F. B. Tal- 
bot has been appointed fellow in pedi- 
atrics at the Medical School. — R. M. 
Baxter is secretary and treasurer of the 
Harvard Club of Akron, O.—G. P. 
Howe has been appointed Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow in anthropology for the cur- 
rent college year. — H. H. Fiske is su- 
perintendent of the Haskell Institute at 
Lawrence, Kan. -—~ Christopher Royce 
died on Sept. 21, 1910, at Danvers. He 
was the youngest manin the Class, being 
graduated when he was 18 years old. 
From 1900 to 1904 and also during the 
college year 1905-6 he took a graduate 
course at Harvard. In 1903 he received 
the degree of A.M. After leaving Har- 
vard he went into business in New York 
City for a short time in 1906. After that 
ill health prevented his pursuing any 
active business. He was born at Berke- 
ley, Cal., April 11, 1882, son of Josiah 
Royce, now professor of philosophy at 
Harvard. — A. E. Pecker’s business ad- 
dress is New England Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., 140 Congress St., Boston. — Don- 
ald Scott’s home address is 9 E. 9th 
St., New York City. —R. T. Barne- 
field's home address is 97 Summit Ave., 
Pawtucket, R. I.—G. G. Hubbard's 
address is 59 Temple Pl., Boston. — C. 
D. Draper's business address is 111 
Broadway, New York City. —H. A. 
Yeomans’s address is 72 Trapelo Road, 
Belmont; he is teaching at Harvard. — 
C. R. Woods’s business address is E. E. 
Clapp & Co., 66 Pine St., New York 
City. — G. P. Howe’s business address 
is 66 Kirkland St., Cambridge. — By 
his will W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., be- 
queathed $25,000 to Harvard. One half 
of the income will be used to purchase 
books on modern European history and 
the history of Northern Africa, and one 
half to maintain the Bayard Cutting 
Fellowship for Research in Physics. A 
number of his friends have given to the 
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University in memory of W. Bayard 
Cutting, Jr., the sum of $25,000, to es- 
tablish a fellowship to be held by a stu- 
dent in modern European history, dip- 
lomatic history, international law, or 
colonial government. ~~ A. M. Tozzer 
was one of the representatives of the 
University at the recent celebration of 
the Centennial of the Jndependence of 
the Republic of Mexico.—E. H. 
George, several years in charge of the 
legal department of Stone & Webster, 
Boston, has taken an office at 60 State 
St., with E. P. Saltonstall, ’94, and will 
engage in general law practice. 


1901. 
H. B. Crarg, See., 
5 Nassau 8t., New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Gerald Blake’s address is 1236 
Beacon St., Brookline. -— H. B. Clark's 
home address is 62 E.77th St., New York 
City. —C. W. Jayne’s home address is 
201 Oxford St., Hartford, Ct. — F. M. 
Endicott’s address is Sec. of Legation, 
American Legation, Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. ~The following 
list of names of the Class of '01 are men 
with whom the Secretary has been un- 
able to get in touch, all communications 
to them being returned. Any informa- 
tion regarding them should be sent to the 
Secretary at once: Cook, Arnold, 10 
Ravine St., Cleveland, O.; Lincoln, 
Frederic Herbert, 62 Trowbridge St., 
Cambridge, Mass.; Harris, Elmer Eas- 
ton, 98 Salem St., Reading, Mass.; 
Fritz, John C., P. O. Apartado 184, La 
Cananea, Sonora, Mexico; Wheeler, 
Alexander Hamilton, The Manor House, 
Trent, Sherborne, Dorset, England; 
Whitten, Louis Gilman, 15 Westminster 
St., Somerville, Mass.; Wier, Albert 
Ernest, 14 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
— Dr. M. H. Wentworth is living at 86 
Bay State Road, Boston.—S. H. E. 
Freund has moved to New York where 
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he is to be assistant eastern counsel for 
the Rock Island R.R. Last year helec- 
tured on criminal law at the Law School. 
—C. A. Straw, Jr., is an assistant ex- 
aminer at the Patent Office, Washing- 
ton; present address, 3014 Dent Place. 
— J. G. Forbes has been taken into the 
Boston law firm of Stimson, Stockton, 
Livermore and Forbes, 53 State St., 
Boston. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

G. O. Carpenter is secretary and 
treasurer of Unit Construction Co., Lig- 
gett Building, St. Louis, Mo. —C. M. 
Ambrose is a lawyer at 87 Milk St., Bos- 
ton. — J. A. L. Blake is secretary to the 
Harvard Corporation, and is acting 
Comptroller of the University. — G. S. 
Franklin is associated with Spooner & 
Cotton, lawyers, 32 Liberty St., New 
York. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St , Jamaica Plain. 

F. B. M. Cady is practising medicine 
at 18 Moore St., Belmont.—L. M. 
Corey, 231 Park Ave., Worcester, is 
cashier of the National Biscuit Co. — E. 
M. Greene, Epworth Heights, Luding- 
ton, Mich., is head of the French de- 
partment, Butler College, Indianapolis, 
Ind. — D.S. Greenough, Jr., Greenough 
Ave., Jamaica Plain, is treasurer of the 
Thames River Specialty Co., Federal 
St., Boston. —T. W. Harmer, 192 
Marlborough St., Boston, has been reap- 
pointed alumni assistant in surgery at 
the Harvard Medical School. — H. B. 
Horwitz, 7911 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
O., is an engineer. — J. W. Long, 99 
State St., Boston, is a fiscal agent and 
trustee. — S. R. Miller and P. C. Stan- 
wood are practising law at 85 Devonshire 
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St., Boston, under the firm name of 
Stanwood & Miller. — R. W. Page and 
R. W. Pumpelly are engaged in cotton 
growing in North Carolina. — F. W. 
Pedbody has been appointed interne at 
the Rockefeller Hospital, New York 
City. — C. L. Perkins is practising law 
at 161 Devonshire Bldg., Boston. — C. 
G. Persons is superintendent of schools, 
Pittsfield. — H. E. Benedict is smelter 
superintendent of the Needles Mining 
and Smelting Co., Needles, Cal., going 
there from Midvale, Utah. — H. C. De- 
Long is with the Boston Transit Com- 
mission, 75 Canal St., Boston. 


1904. 
R. S. Watuace, Sec., 
415 S. 15th St., Philadelphia. 

Waldo Adler is engaged in teaching 
and research work; address, 152 W. 77th 
St., New York City. — A. K. Adams is a 
mineral inspector for the General Land 
Office of the Department of the Interior; 
he is now stationed at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
examining land in Wyoming and in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. — C. H. 
Robinson is with the Great Northern 
Paper Co. of Millinocket, Me. — A. H. 
Ewing is teaching at St. Stephen’s 
School, Colorado Springs, Colo. — Fay 
Ingalls has entered a partnership for the 
practice of law under the firm name of 
Holter, Ingalls & Guthrie at 52 Wall St., 
New York City. — E. N. Durfee is an 
associate professor in the law depart- 
ment of the University of Idaho at Mos- 
cow, Ida. — C. F. Lovejoy is assistant to 
the organization secretary of the Boston 
1915 Movement.— W. A. Burnham, 
Jr., is in the employ of the Northern 
Pacific Ry., with headquarters at Seat- 
tle, Wash. — Anthony Hunt is a land- 
scape architect, 105 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. — R. W. Lynn is with the legal 
firm of Underwood, Van Vorst & Hoyt, 
at 25 Broad St., New York City. 
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1905. 
S. N. Hinck ey, Sec., 
161 E. 61st St., New York, N. Y. 

Swinburne Hale has formed a partner- 
ship with George S. Cooper for the gen- 
eral practice of law; his new address is 
120 Broadway, and his home address is 
21 W. 8th St., New York City. — F. B. 
Holsapple has opened a law office at 12 
S. 4th St., Hudson, Columbia Co., N. Y. 
— W. H. Davis has been appointed pro- 
fessor of English and argumentation at 
Bowdoin College; last year he was in 
charge of the department of public speak- 
ing at the University of Kansas. — Ed- 
gar L. Smith, ’05, is at New Orleans in 
the branch office of the engineering firm 
of Ford, Bacon and Davis of New York. 
His address is Liverpool and London 
and Globe Building, New Orleans. — 
K. H. Koehler’s address is 172 N. 19th 
St., Portland, Ore.; he is asst. treas. of 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Co. 


1906. 
Nicuotas KE ttey, Sec., 
52 William St , New York, N. Y. 

W. A. Spencer is supervisor of traffic 
for the Michigan State Telephone Co.; 
headquarters, Detroit. — L. P. Poutas 
is with the Diamond Rubber Co., in 
Boston; permanent address, Weston. — 
H. P. Arnold is teaching classics in the 
University School, Baltimore; address, 
1901 N. Charles St. — R. B. Emmons 
is with Charles A. Sims and Co., con- 
tractors, Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia. 
—N. B. French, formerly bond sales- 
man for the Trowbridge and Niver Co., 
Boston, is salesman for the Boston Sculp- 
ture Co. of Melrose. — E. B. Blanchard 
has resigned his position as teacher of 
science at the McKinley High School, 
Honolulu, to become Territorial Food 
Commissioner and Analyst. — P. W. L. 
Cox is principal of the North Easton 
high school. 
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1907. 
Joun Reynotps, Sec., 
2 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 

H. J. Miles is in the U. S. Forestry 
Service; address, John Day, Ore. He 
writes that the only publication he 
found in a lonely camp in the woods was 
a copy of the Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine. — R. H. Wiswall and A. G. Grant 
are practising law in Boston in the office 
of Hill, Barlow, and Homans. — R. B. 
Gregg is in the third-year class of the 
Harvard Law School; his address is 45 
Winthrop St., Cambridge. —D. G. 
Field is with Houghton Mifflin Co., 
4 Park St., Boston. — H. LeMoyne, 
who left the Class at the close of Fresh- 
man year, after being a member of the 
’Varsity football and track teams, came 
on from Boisé, Ida., last summer as a 
member of a western swimming team 
which competed with some of the crack 
swimming teams of the East. — W. P. 
Blodgett is studying architecture at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. — J. 
Richards is in the publishing business 
with Frederick A. Stokes & Co., 443 4th 
Ave., New York. —J. F. Russell is 
practising law in the office of Choate & 
Larocque, 40 Wall St., New York. — L. 
Starr, Jr., is living in Morristown, N. J. 
—I. Doughton is principal of the 
Pheenixville, Pa., high school; his ad- 
dress is 388 Second Ave., Phcenixville, 
Pa. — F. Dean is in the Columbia Law 
School, third-year class, and is manager 
of the Columbia Law Review. — D. M. 
Martin is practising law in New York in 
the office of Strong & Cadwallader, 40 
Wall St. —D. Rines is in the U.S. Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C. — F. 
C. Tenney is secretary of the Stimson- 
Tenney Co., 59 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. — L. Phelps 
hopes to enter the diplomatic service; 
address, care of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Wall St., New York. —J. S. Y. Ivins 
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has been engaged in the reformation of 
Narragansett Pier. —D. C. Noyes is 
with Arthur D. Little, Laboratory of 
Engineering Chemistry, 93 Broad St., 
Boston. — A. A. Dole is with the Man- 
hattan Press, West Broadway, New 
York, in the publishing business; his ad- 
dress, care of Harvard Club, 27 W. 44th 
St. — N. B. Davis’s address is Borland 
St., Brookline. — J. J. Dearborn’s ad- 
dress after Dec. 1 will be Athol. — R. B. 
Wilcox’s address is 2716 Harvard Boul- 
evard, Los Angeles, Cal; he is with the 
Pacific Light & Power Co.—R. G. 
Brown and C. Brinsmade are in the of- 
fice of the U. S. District Attorney in 
New York. — D. H. Howie is private 
secretary to R. G. Valentine, Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. — F. R. Apple- 
ton, Jr., is practising law in the office of 
Winthrop & Stimson, 32 Liberty St., 
New York. — W. W. Aldrich and H. 
Tweed are in the law office of Byrne & 
Cutcheon, 24 Broad St., New York. — 
D. L. Pickman, Jr., is in the law office of 
Fish, Richardson, Herrick & Neave, 84 
State St., Boston. — H. R. Spaulding is 
raising sugar in Mexico; address, Los 
Mochis, Sinaloa, Mexico.—W. H. 
Pollak is practising law in the office of 
Sullivan & Cromwell, 49 Wall St., New 
York. — S. F. Peavey, Jr., is practising 
law with Sarver & Ames, 271 Broadway, 
New York. — J. M. R. Lyeth is in the 
law office of Carter, Ledyard & Mil- 
burn, 54 Wall St., New York. —L. 
Starr, Jr., is on the Cotton Exchange in 
New York, with Boyer, Griswold & Co., 
71 Broadway. — Leland Harrison has 
been promoted, and is now in London as 
second secretary of the Embassy; ad- 
dress, American Embassy, 123 Victoria 
St., S. W.; his permanent address is care 
of the State Department, Washington, 
D. C. — H. M. Tillinghast, formerly in 
the export department of Grinnell, Willis 
& Co. of New York, has entered the em- 
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ploy of R. Hoe & Co., mfrs. of printing- 
presses, New York. —G. W. Waller is 
with the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. at 
Trenton, N. J.; permanent address, 27 
Franklin St., Morristown, N. J. — I. L. 
Sharfman is professor of economics and 
law at the Imperial Pei-Yang Univers- 
ity, Tien-Tsin, China. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
Box D, Cambridge. 

The rapidly approaching Triennial 
will afford the first real opportunity for 
reunion the Class has had. The notices 
will be sent out soon, and any recent 
changes of address should be sent in at 
once to insure prompt delivery of an- 
nouncements. It is suggested that each 
man who can possibly arrange to come, 
gather his immediate friends together by 
letter and make it certain that all waver- 
ing, hesitating, or doubtful brothers are 
put upon the right track. It will be a 
memorable occasion. — A few members 
of the Class are still unmarried. Several 
of the married men are still shy about it, 
and have wholly neglected to send the 
Secretary the “‘name, place, and date.” 
These facts are earnestly desired for pub- 
lication in the spring as a supplement to 
the recent address list, as no further re- 
port will be issued till the occasion of the 
sexennial. Such marriages as have been 
reported will be found recorded in the 
usual place. — R. Altrocchi is teaching 
modern languages in Columbia; address, 
829 Livingston Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. — P. C. Haskell is at 
147 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. — H. 
W. Horne is with the Horne Coal Co., 15 
Central St., Lowell. — J. B. Husband is 
with the Minneapolis Gen. Electric Co. 
and is living at Curtis Court, 309 S. 10th 
St., Minneapolis. — M. J. Lane is en- 
gaged in cotton manufacturing; address, 
53 Jackson St., Lawrence. — W. L. 
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Phillips is a landscape architect; address, 
54A Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Can. — 
A. Prussian is in the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, Washington, D. C. — R. L. Sweet 
will spend another year studying music 
in Germany. — G. L. Wilson is with J. 
L. Wilson, real estate and mortgage 
broker, 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago. — Of 
course the Class continues to watch with 
pride the successes of Sheldon in New 
York. — Husband will have a series of ar- 
ticles in the Atlantic Monthly in the near 
future. Many distinguished successes in 
other lines have come to the attention of 
the Secretary and will be duly narrated 
at the Triennial. — The attention of the 
Class is particularly called to the new 
Alumni Bulletin which in its new form 
fills a long-felt want among us. While 
nothing can encroach upon the value of 
this Magazine to all of us, it will be pos- 
sible to find more hasty and frequent 
bits of Class news, perhaps of a slightly 
less official character, in the Bulletin. — 
As a last word, the Triennial celebration 
is to be by the Class and for the Class 
and any man who has any suggestions 
will make himself popular with the com- 
mittees by sending them to Cambridge at 
once. The one object is to give every 
man a good time, or the opportunity for 
a good time, with freedom from formali- 
ties of every kind. You are all in it. Let 
us know you are interested and planning 
to be on hand, with all the appurten- 
ances. — R. T. Sargent is with the 
Shives Lumber Co. — P. B. Weld, is 
with his father’s firm, Stephen M. Weld 
and Co., cotton brokers, Boston, and 
will spend the winter at Houston, Tex. 
— Horace Hunn Hemingway died sud- 
denly on Aug. 23, 1910. He was one of 
the best known and generally liked mem- 
bers of the Class, and his death from 
tuberculosis shortly after completing his 
law course was a shock to all. He was 
born on July 18, 1887, at Pine Bluff, 
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Ark. His father is W. E. Hemingway, of 
the Supreme Court of Arkansas, and a 
graduate of the University of Georgia. 
His mother was Helen Girault. At 15 he 
entered Andover, where he was gradu- 
ated with the rank of A. In college he 
took active part in Class activities of all 
sorts, being a member of football, base- 
ball, and track teams. He was a member 
of Pi Eta. Finishing college in three 
years he entered the Law School, from 
which he was graduated last June. He 
had intended to enter practice with his 
father. —D. C. Eipper is teaching 
mathematics at the Berkshire School, 
Sheffield, — W. D. Robbins is private 
secretary to Charles H. Sherrill, the 
American Minister in Buenos Ayres. — 
W. J. Nagle is teaching Latin and Greek 
at the Newman School, Hackensack, N. 
J.—K. G. Carpenter, is secretary- 
treasurer of the Carter Carburetor Co. 
of St. Louis; his permanent address is 
12 Portland PI., St. Louis. — P. L. Eato 
is teaching Greek and Latin at St. 
George's School, Newport, R. I. — W. 
H. Y. Hackett, for the past two years 
teacher at the Evans School, Mesa, Ariz, 
has entered the office of Kissell, Kinni- 
cutt & Co., brokers, 37 Wall! St., New 
York. — S. C. Markoe, Charles Morgan, 
Jr., and George Whitney, ‘07, have 
formed a partnership for the transac- 
tion of a general stock exchange business 
at 52 Broadway, New York. 


1909. 
A. G. Caste, Sec., 
Box 197, Evanston, Ill. 
The lure of the Far West has attracted 
a number of 1909 men since graduation 
and has brought about a considerable 
change in the centre of population. We 
are now represented in the Pacific States 
by almost every brand of farmer known 
to the almanac, cattle raisers, miners, 
lumber dealers, grain merchants, school- 
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masters, bankers, etc. — W. R. Sever- 
ance and W. F. Whitcher are at San 
Bernadino, Cal. in the orange district. 
After the first of the year, they will be 
joined by W. M. Rand for an indefinite 
period. — H. McCall is at Colfax, Wash., 
in the grain export business.— J.C. Ham- 
len is about to enter the timber business 
in one of the western states.—H. S. Rand 
has been in the timber business in Wash- 
ington since leaving college. —G. M. 
Comstock has recently gone to San Diego, 
Cal. to grow oranges. — G. Gund is in 
Seattle in a bank. —In San Franciscoare 
F. P. Farquhar, who is with a publishing 
house and T. Roosevelt, Jr., in the carpet 
business. — K. S. Cate is at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., where he and his brother have 
a school for boys. —J. H. Stevenson has 
been at Pasadena, Cal. in the automo- 
bile business.— The following men have 
been married recently, the details of 
which will be found in the list of mar- 
riages: G. Butler, A. R. Clas, J. W. Cut- 
ler, H. W. Hines, R. W. Means, G. C. 
Mitchell, J. A. Paine, B. F. Pope, H. 
von Kaltenborn. — W. G. Wendell is 
with the Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
City. — R. W. Means’s address is 63 
East Division St., Chicago. — H. W. 
Hines is taking a theological course at 
the University of Chicago.—A. R. 
Taylor is now principal of School No. 16 
in Paterson, N. J.; his home address, 
187 Hillside Ave., West Nutley, N. J. — 
L. W. Rowley is with the Smith-Moore 
Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla. —R. G. 
Haines is with the Bayamo Co. at 
Bayamo, Cuba. — A. L. Hoffman has 
gone abroad to spend several years in 
studying foreign banking methods; since 
leaving College he has been connected 
with J. & W. Seligman & Co., 1 William 
St., New York, which is his forwarding 
address at present. —C. P. Howard's 
address is 122 Summer Ave., Reading. 
— H. P. McLaugblin’s permanent ad- 


dress is 50 Forbes St., instead of 79 
South St., Jamaica Plain. — K. Costi- 
kian, who is with the United States Per- 
sian Carpet Co., 101 East 131 St., New 
York, has changed his permanent ad- 
dress to 10 De Forest Ave., Summit, N. 
J.—P. Withington has returned to 
Cambridge to assume the position of 
Asst. Graduate Treasurer of Harvard 
Athletics. — U. S. Simpkins, Jr., is 
with Hornblower & Weeks, Congress 
St., Boston. — E. J. Prendergast has in- 
corporated the Prendergast Leather 
Novelty Co., with an office at 1143 Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago. — J. T. Addison 
and H. Gray have returned from Shang- 
hai, China, where they taught last year 
in St. John’s College; Addison has en- 
tered Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and Gray has entered the Harvard 
Medical School. — P. Little, Jr.’s, ad- 
dress is 315 So. 10th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. — H. B. Sheahan is an assistant 
in the English Department in Harvard 
College. — A. R. Clas is secretary of the 
Falls Machine Co., Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis. — B. F. Pope’s address is 55 Add- 
ington Road, Brookline.— R. E. Rogersis 
Miss Maude Adams’s private secretary. 
— W. W. Hackman is head of the Eng- 
lish Dept. in the Ithaca, N. Y., high 
school. — R. B. Dow is instructor in 
English at Miami University, Oxford, O. 
—O. B. Harriman has joined P. F. 
Huidekoper at Wappocoma, W. Va., 
where Huidekoper for the past year has 
been running a peach orchard. — B. A. 
Merriam, formerly in the publishing bus- 
iness, has recently entered the employ 
of R. L. Day and Co., bankers, Boston. 
— R.S. Hoar, Dem., has been elected to 
the Mass. Senate. 
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C. C. Littis, See., 
6 University Hall, Cambridge. 


Gamaliel Bradford, 3d, died at South 
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Framingham on Aug. 8, 1910. He was 
born in Cambridge, June 18, 1888, the 
son of Gamaliel [H. C. ’86], and of 
Helen Hubbard (Ford) Bradford. He 
was the 7th to bear the name, and in the 
10th generation in direct descent from 
Gov. William Bradford of Plymouth 
Colony. — W. B. Durant, Jr., is en- 
gaged in electrification work for the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. at New Haven. — The Class had 
a smoker at the Harvard Union the 
night before the Yale game.— E. C. 
Bacon, G. P. Gardner, Jr., and W. F. 
Morgan, Jr., left Boston at the end of 
July for a trip around the world, to be 
gone about a year. Their permanent 
home addresses are: Bacon, Westerly, 
R. I.; Gardner, 186 Beacon St., Boston; 
Morgan, Short Hills, N. J.—H. B. 
Garland is teaching mathematics at 
Phillips Academy, Andover.—E. G. 
Schauroth is teaching Latin and Greek 
at Worcester Academy, Worcester, 
Mass. — H. R. Rafsky is a research 
chemist at the Government Experiment 
Station, Agricultural College, N. D. — 
Stephen Galatti is coaching the football 
team of St. Mark’s School, South- 
borough; he is a graduate of St. Mark’s 
School, and for the past three years has 
been substitute quarterback on the 
Harvard football team. — R. D. War- 
ren is a chemist with the International 
Smokeless Powder and Chemical Co., 
Parlin, N. J. — F. W. Loomis is teach- 
ing mathematics and chemistry at 
Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge. 
—E. S. Wolston is an engineer with 
the U. S. Geological Survey at Canton, 
Me. — C. A. Herrick is instructor in 
English at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, O.—H. E. Harwood and 
F. L. Foster are with E. A. Shaw & Co., 
cotton buyers, Boston. —F. C. Alex- 
ander is teaching mathematics and 
physics at the South Framingham High 
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School. — J. L. Merrill is with the W. 
H. McElwain Co., shoe mfgrs., Boston. 
— J. E. Dwyer is in the accounting de- 
partment of the New England Coat and 
Towel Supply Co., Boston. —E. R. 
Chapin is with the Burton-Pierce Co., 
wholesale clothing, Boston. —L. H. 
Thayer is teaching German and French 
at the Wakefield High School. — L. O. 
Cumings is principal of the Stone Gram- 
mar School, Walpole. — H. W. O’Con- 
nor is teaching English at Wabash Col- 
lege, Crawfordsville, Ind. —W. M. 
Shipman is teaching at the Mulford 
School, Ridgefield, Ct. — G. L. Hard- 
ing, of Providence, R. I., has entered 
the service of the Wiener Agency (a 
news bureau) of London: address, 64 
Strand, London, W. C. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


M. W. Tyler, A.M. ’08, is teaching 
history in Simmons College, Boston. 

Dean W. C. Sabine, p 88, is president 
of the trustees of Milton Academy. 

F. W. Cushwa, A.M. ’04, is professor 
of English at Phillips Exeter Academy. 

C. A. Breck, A. M. ’08, is superin- 
tendent of schools, Tilton, N. H. 

Dr. Gustavus Lincoln Simmons, m ’56, 
died at Sacramento, Cal., on Oct. 4, aged 
78. 

W. H. Gillespie, p 96, is instructor in 
Latin at Phillips Exeter Academy. 

Dr. J. E. Power, d’99, has been study- 
ing medicine at Tufts Medical School. 

Dr. H. H. Vaughan, p ’06, is in the 
French Department at Dartmouth. 

E. B. Crooks, p ’10, is pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Ayer. 

Dr. W. F. Strangman, d ’06, is at 20 
Lynde St., Salem. 

J. W. Mudge, / 07, is at 31 Wyoming 
Park, Melrose. 

J. W. Pennypacker, p ’10, is instructor 
in English at Syracuse University, N. Y. 
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" Dr. I. W. Kew, d ’07, is practising 
dentistry at 7 Alexander Building, 
Hongkong, China. 

C. M. Brewster, p ’06, is instructor 
in science at Mt. Union College, Alli- 
ance, O. 

Thatcher Clark, p ’99, is teacher of 
French at the Ethical Culture School 
in New York. 

I. F. Costello, M. S. ’95, is a captainin 
the Philippine Scouts, with headquart- 
ers at Manila. 

C. A. Sahr, Bussey, ’07, is connected 
with the Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Dr. Constant Broyer, m ’79, is prac- 
tising medicine in Melbourne, Australia; 
address, Grattan St. 

Dr. P. C. Charlton, d ’06, is a dentist 
at Sydney, N. S. W.; address, Union 
Club. 

L. M. Johnson, A.M. ’08, is teaching 
English and history at Westminster 
School, Simsbury, Conn. 

J. M. Head, I ’76, was among the 
Democratic possibilities for candidate 
for Governor of Tennessee. 

Acadia University has conferred an 
Hon. A.M. on Dr. M. C. Smith, d ’98, 
whose address is Lee Hall, Lynn. 

The home address of R. L. Collett, 
1 ’09, is 526 W. 158th St., New York 
City. 

Dr. T. C. McKay, p’99, is head of the 
new department of engineering at 
Spokane College, Wash. 

R.S. R. Hitt, /’01, recently U.S. Min- 
ister to Panama has been appointed 
Minister to Guatemala. 

B. I. McManus, Bus. Sch. 08, is in 
the accounting department of the Max- 
well-Briscoe Automobile Co., Auburn, 
Ret: 

R. B. Burchard, J ’03, of Providence, 
R. I., has been four times Speaker of 
the Rhode Island House of Representa- 
tives. 
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Dr. S. G. Morley, p ’99, is acting pro- 
fessor of Romance languages at the 
University of Colorado. 

R. W. Crowell, p ’08, will fill the newly 
created position of assistant professor of 
modern languages at Colby College. 

Dr. C. S. Scofield, m ’83, of Richford, 
Vt., has been elected to the Vermont 
legislature. 

The address of Dr. W. W. Barker, 
m ’06, is 4 Lyndhurst St., Dorchester 
Centre. 

Dr. M. A. Dailey, m ’07, has begun 
practice in Oklahoma City, Okla. Dr. R. 
A. Quigley, m ’08, has also gone to that 
city. 

B. T. Baldwin, A.M. ’03, is associate 
professor of education at the University 
of Texas, and head of the School of the 
Science and Practice of Teaching. 

W. R. Castle, L.S. ’73, is president of 
the Trail and Mountain Club of Hawaii. 
R. S. Hosmer, a ’94, is a member of the 
executive committee. 

W. B. Lymer, / ’07, has been ap- 
pointed District Magistrate at Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. He will preside over the 
city’s police court. 

J. M. Swift, L. S. 95, of Fall River, 
was Republican candidate for Attorney- 
General of Mass. in place of Dana Ma- 
lone, L. S. ’85, who declined a renomin- 
ation. 

Richard Joseph McKelleget, L. S. ’76, 
died suddenly Oct. 17 at his home in 
Cambridge. He was born in Cambridge 
in April, 1853. He was educated in the 
public schools and at the Harvard Law 
School and was admitted to the bar in 
1877. In 1881 he married Miss Emma 
Hanlon, of Albany, N. Y., who survives 
him. He was a member of the Suffolk 
Bar Association, Cambridge Lodge of 
Elks, the Charitable Irish Society, and 
the Catholic Union, of Cambridge. He 
served on the Cambridge School Board in 
the early ’80s. 
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H. L. Stimson, A.M. ’89, was the 
Roosevelt-Republican candidate for 
Governor of New York. He graduated 
A.B. at Yale in 1888; and studied at the 
Harvard Law School in 1889-90. Was 
admitted to the New York Bar in 1891, 
and became a partner of Root and 
Clarke in 1893. 1906-09 he was U. S. 
Attorney for the S. District of New 
York, and prosecuted the Sugar Trust. 

Sidney Lawrence Brackett, Dent. Sch. 
75, entered the Dental School in 1875 
and left in 1876, and took up the pro- 
fession of animal painter. He studied 
under J. B. Johnston and F. P. Vincent, 
the portrait painter and had won repu- 
tation in his branch. He was born in 
Newton, Oct. 11, 1852, and died in 
Watertown, Nov. 12, 1910. He wasa 
member of the Boston Art Club. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, s 73, has recently 
been made president of the American 
Therapeutic Society, and has also been 
elected president of the United States 
Pharmacopoeial Convention for the de- 
cennial period 1910-1920. 

Dr. Oren Newton Dages, m ’10, was 
drowned at Littleton on Sept. 21, by 
jumping from a boat into water beyond 
his depth. He was a native of Colum- 
bus, O., and took his A.B. at Princeton 
in 1906. Last summer, after graduating 
from the Medical School, he was con- 
nected with the Boston Floating Hospi- 
tal. 

S. E. Baldwin, L. S. ’62, late Chief 
Justice of the Connecticut Supreme 
Court, was the Democratic candidate 
for governor of that state. 

Dr. Ellis Holmes Cornish, m 67, son 
of Ellis and Sally Holmes Cornish, was 
born in Halifax, Mass., Aug. 24, 1840. 
He was a descendant of John and Pris- 
cilla Alden on the Holmes side. He at- 
tended the public school in that place 
(and graduated from Pierce Academy in 
Middleboro as valedictorian), and after- 
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ward the Medical School, where he grad- 
uated with honors in 1867. He married 
Nancy Lavinia Pratt of Bridgewater on 
Jan. 1, 1868. To this union 13 children 
were born, 11 of whom are living. Dr. 
Cornish died at Carver, after a long ill- 
ness on July 24, 1910. 

Wilfred Harris, Div. ’93, is minister 
of the Unitarian Christian Church in 
Adelaide, South Australia; he received 
the degree of A.B. from the University 
of Durham in 1888. 

Julius L Brown,/ ’70, died at Atlanta, 
Ga., Sept. 4, 1910. He was born at Can- 
ton, Cherokee Co., Ga., May 31, 1848. 
His father was Joseph E. Brown, gov- 
ernor of that state. The son was edu- 
cated in the Georgia State Military 
Academy, and was corporal of his bat- 
talion of cadets when it was mustered 
into active service in the Confederate 
Army. After the war he studied in the 
law office of R. M. Johnston, of Sparta, 
and graduated as class orator at the 
State University in 1868. He studied at 
the Harvard Law School, and took his 
degree in 1870. He soon established a 
lucrative practice in Atlanta, was coun- 
sel for several railroads, president of the 
Georgia Mining Co., and was U.S. asst. 
district attorney, and master in chan- 
cery. He built the Metropolitan Street 
Ry. in Atlanta; promoted the Young 
Men’s Library Association; was a Free 
Mason; a collector of historic objects and 
of coins. 

Ferdinand Byrne, d ’08, an army dental 
surgeon in the Indian Army, is attached 
to the First and Second Division of the 
Northern Army; address, The Club, 
Rawal Pindi, Punjab. 

Hon. John Lathrop, / ’55, formerly a 
justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, died Aug. 24 at his summer 
home in Dedham, from pneumonia. His 
Boston residence was at 10 Gloucester 
St. He was born in Boston on Feb. 8, 
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1835, the son of Rev. John T. and Maria 
Margaretta (Long) Lathrop. He came 
of good stock. One of his ancestors, Rev. 
John Lathrop, succeeded John Robin- 
son as the pastor of the Pilgrim’s Church 
at Leyden, Holland, previous to the 
Puritans’ emigration to America. From 
Plymouth the family removed to Scitu- 
ate and then to Dedham. Judge Lath- 
rop’s father, Rev. John T. Lathrop, was 
a Congregational minister in that town. 
John Lathrop received his education in 
the public schools in Dedham, where his 
early life was passed at the family seat. 
He was graduated from Burlington Col- 
lege in New Jersey, in 1853, and then 
studied at the Harvard Law School, 
graduating in 1855. To continue his 
studies he entered the law offices in Bos- 
ton of Charles G., Francis C., and Wil- 
liam Caleb Loring. He was admitted in 
1856 to the Suffolk Bar and took up 
practice, which he abandoned tempo- 
rarily in the Civil War to enlist in the 
Thirty-First Mass. Vols., with which he 
served as captain in 1862 and 1863. He 
distinguished himself at South Moun- 
tain, Antietam, and Fredericksburg, but 
physical disability compelled his retire- 
ment Nov. 13, 1863. Returning to Bos- 
ton, Capt. Lathrop resumed the prac- 
tice of law, and in 1872 was admitted to 
the bar of the U. S. Supreme Court. In 
March, 1874, he was appointed by Gov. 
Washburn reporter of decisions in the 
Supreme Judicial Court, which post he 
filled until his appointment to the bench 
of the Superior Court by Gov. Ames in 
1888. While reporter of decisions he 
also held the position of lecturer at the 
Harvard Law School and also lecturer 
before the Boston University Law 
School. After his appointment as judge 
Mr. Lathrop gave up a large portion of 
his practice, which had been largely be- 
fore the United States Circuit Court in 
admiralty cases. He was promoted by 
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Gov. Russell in 1891 associate justice of 
the Supreme Judicial Court, remaining 
as such until Sept. 11, 1906, when he re- 
signed on account of health. In addition 
to his judicial duties and general prac- 
tice, he had been editor of several law 
publications, and had contributed to 
various legal periodicals, editorials and 
articles bearing upon the legal profes- 
sion. Williams College in 1906 conferred 
upon him the degree of LL.D. He was a 
member of the Union and St. Botolph 
clubs, Boston, and was president of the 
Union from 1905 until 1907, and was 
vice-president of the St. Botolph from 
1895 until 1902. He was a member of 
the Mass. Historical Society and of the 
Colonial Society of Mass. Judge Lath- 
rop married in Boston, June 24, 1875, 
Eliza Davis Parker, the daughter of 
Richard G. Parker. Mrs. Lathrop died 
several years ago. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers of 
articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
cases, space will not permit mention of contribu- 
tions to the daily press. 


“Great American Universities,” by 
Edwin E. Slosson, consists of studies of 
14 universities, which appeared origin- 
ally in the New York Independent. It 
shows how far general interest in such 
institutions has spread, when an enter- 
prising newspaper sees a way to in- 
crease its circulation by sending one of 
its staff to write them up. We are not 
competent to express an opinion on any 
of the articles except that about Har- 
vard. Nobody save Mr. Slosson would 
imagine that he could sample at a 
glance so intricate and so elusive an af- 
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fair as a university — much less 14 of 
them in 14 weeks. Harvard men who 
know this institution best are least likely 
to describe it as Mr. Slosson describes it. 
Any reporter, going casually to Memo- 
rial Hall or listening to the chance con- 
versation of students in the Yard, would 
hear opinions which would depart 
farther and farther from fact when those 
students perceived that they had an 
“easy ” stranger. Mr. Slosson seems to 
have given undue weight to such testi- 
mony. We do not detect signs of his hav- 
ing conferred with Pres. Eliot, or with 
Prof. Lowell (as he was then) or with 
Dean Briggs, or with many another who 
has some acquaintance with Harvard on 
the inside. Mr. Slosson gives his own in- 
tellectual measure when he dismisses 
somewhat scornfully the literary stand- 
ing of Harvard men in a year which saw 
new volumes by William James, George 
Santayana, and William Vaughn 
Moody — to mention no others. Possi- 
bly graduates and officers of the other 13 
universities that Mr. Slosson journal- 
izes will each feel that he has failed to 
get at the heart of the home institution. 
However, the book is well-made, with 
many illustrations, which can be exam- 
ined without reading the text, and a suf- 
ficient ballast of statistical tables, ap- 
parently correct, to steady Mr. Slosson’s 
not always equilibrated judgments, im- 
pressions, and opinions. It was inevit- 
able that, in the general investigations to 
which the country has been subjected, 
the college should not escape. The 
amusing aspect of this particular inves- 
tigation is that any oneshould have sup- 
posed that a single individual could suc- 
ceed in writing up 14 different universi- 
ties. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated, $2.50 net.) 

We have been delayed in calling at- 
tention to the Putnam Anniversary; 
Volume of “Anthropological Essays,” 
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presented to Frederic Ward Putnam, 
s 62, in honor of his 70th birthday. (G. 
E. Stechert & Co.: New York.) This 
splendid tribute, from “friends and 
associates,” contains some 25 studies 
and monographs and a bibliography of 
Prof. Putnam’s works. The majority of 
the articles naturally have to do with 
anthropological subjects, and especially 
with American anthropology. Among 
the contributors are A. L. Kroeber, J. 
W. Fewkes, C. C. Willoughby, W. K. 
Moorehead, M. H. Saville, G. B. Gor- 
don, G. H. Pepper, Alice C. Fletcher, 
Zelia Nuttall, C. P. Bowditch, A. M. 
Tozzer, R. B. Dixon, Charles Peabody, 
and G. A. Dorsey, of whom many are pu- 
pils of Prof. Putnam. Three of his col- 
leagues in the Harvard Faculty — Pro- 
fessors Kittredge, F. N. Robinson, and 
Toy — have papers respectively on “The 
Pillars of Hercules and Chaucer’s 
‘Trophee’”; “The Irish Practice of 
Fasting as a Means of Distraint’’; and 
“Dusares.” Prof. Franz Boas, of Co- 
lumbia University, and chairman of the 
editorial committee, contributes “‘ Notes 
on the Iroquois Language.” The large 
quarto volume has over 620 pages, and 
is a beautiful specimen of bookmaking. 
The Normandy vellum paper, the type, 
illustrations, and arrangement leave no- 
thing to be desired: indeed, very few 
Fest publications in America have ap- 
proached it. It stands as a fine memorial 
of Prof. Putnam’s half-century of service 
to American archeology and anthropo- 
logy. 

Prof. F. J. Stimson, ’76, has published 
through Charles Scribner’s Sons “‘ Popu- 
lar Law Making; A Study of the Origin, 
History and Present Tendencies of Law 
Making by Statute.” 

R. J. Fulton and T. C. Trueblood have 
brought out a revised edition of their 
“Essentials of Public Speaking, for Sec- 
ondary Schools.” (Ginn: Boston.) 
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Clarence B. Moore, 73, has reprinted 
from volume xiv of the Journal of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia his important monograph on the 
“Antiquities of the Ouachita Valley.” It 
consists of a minute description of the 
articles found in the Ouachita Valley, 
and of a large number of finely executed 
plates, some of which are colored. Mr. 
Moore conducted the exploring expedi- 
tion himself; chartered the steamer and 
crew, and engaged archeological assist- 
ants. Thanks to his zeal, the archeology 
of the lower Mississippi region is being in- 
vestigated. He has included in this vol- 
ume a “ Report on an Additional Collec- 
tion of Skeletal Remains from Arkansas 
and Louisiana,” by Dr. AleS Hrdlitka. 
This collection was made at Mr. Moore’s 
expense and presented by him to the 
U.S. National Museum. The Report is 
illustrated. A good index to Mr. Moore’s 
monograph makes reference easy to the 
objects discussed. The work is one of the 
most satisfactory that has recently ap- 
peared in this field. (Reprinted by the 
author, 1321 Locust St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cloth, 4to, illustrated.) 

Since the American ready writer has 
discovered that there may be more 
money in plays than in novels, a crop of 
playwrights has sprung up that bids 
fair in the course of a few years to supply 
our stage with native dramas. Among 
the autumn’s output is Husband, by 
John Corbin, ’92, and a one-act piece, 
The Forbidden Guests, dealing with race 
suicide. In an extended preface Mr. Cor- 
bin sets forth some of his views on play- 
writing. Mr. Corbin uses the vernacular 
prose of the moment for his medium. 
Arthur Davison Ficke, ’04, whose lyric 
talents were recognized when he was an 
‘undergraduate, has chosen various 
metres as his medium in a“ Dramaof 
the Social Unrest” which he calls The 
Breaking of Bonds. He, too, like Mr. 
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Corbin, makes his confession of faith in 
a preface. He is very earnest. One feels 
the ferment of a mind in which the poet 
is struggling with the reformer. (Sher- 
man, French & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

Clarence H. Haring, ’07, has produced 
in “The Buccaneers in the West Indies 
in the XVII Century,” a study at once 
solid and interesting. Written as a 
thesis for an Oxford degree, it is well 
worth publishing for the benefit of gen- 
eral readers, who will find in it a read- 
able account of one of the little-worked 
fields of American history. Mr. Haring 
begins at the beginning, with the Span- 
ish colonial system. Then he describes 
the Freebooters of the 16th century, 
whose successors in the 17th were the 
Buccaneers. Their exploits, if that be 
the proper word, at Jamaica, Tortuga, 
Porto Bello, and Panama fill the body 
of the book. Next, Mr. Haring narrates 
how the government undertook to sup- 
press the Buccaneers, how they resisted 
and eluded, and how, finally, they 
turned pirates. Mr. Haring corroborates 
his story with ample references. He 
has added to the attractiveness of his 
book by reproducing several quaint 
illustrations and plans; and his biblio- 
graphy and index give it the necessary 
equipment for reference. (E. P. Dutton: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50.) 

We have received a volume entitled 
“Logic and Imagination in the Percep- 
tion of Truth” in which the author, J. 
Rush Stoner, M.A., attempts “to review 
some scientific and philosophic principles 
within the ordinary modes of research 
and the categories of the plain man’s 
way of thinking.” The author hopes, 
among other things, to “suggest some 
good and fruitful ways of actualizing the 
teleological principle of life.” (Coch- 
rane Publishing Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo.) 
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Asst. Prof. W. G. Howard, ’91, of the 
Harvard German Department, has com- 
piled an exhaustive edition of Lessing's 
“Laokodn.” To it he gives the subtitle 
‘Lessing - Herder-Goethe Selections.” 
His purpose is to present in a single vol- 
ume not only an excellent text, with suf- 
ficient notes, of Lessing’s epoch-making 
essay, but also Goethe's criticism of it 
and Herder’s long “Erstes Kritisches 
Wiildchen,” and, asa tail-piece, Lessing’s 
“Entwiirfe.”” Prof. Howard himself, in 
an introduction longer than the “Lao- 
kotn,” surveys the development of aes- 
thetics from Aristotle to Lessing, de- 
scribes the Laokodn in poetry and sculp- 
ture, sketches Lessing’s life and friend- 
ships, and glances at Herder and Goethe. 
The introduction fills 168 pages, the notes 
fill 140, the “Laokotn” ‘text 182, the 
other German selections 170. This may 
confidently be recommended as the 
most useful popular edition of one of the 
unquestioned masterpieces of modern 
literature. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

“Among Friends,” by Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, h ’99, is the latest col- 
lection of essays by the most delightful 
essayist of his kind in America. No 
more sweet-natured satires than his of 
social, intellectual, and political foibles 
have been written since the days of the 
old Spectator. You read him for the 
pleasure he gives by his quaint humor 
and his stingless irony. If at the end 
you draw a moral, it is not his fault — 
for he never consciously sermonizes. 
Such papers as “The Hundred Worst 
Books,” “The Convention of Books,” 
and “The Colonel in the Theological 
Seminary,” could not have been written 
by any one else; and in fact, the Croth- 
ers stamp is on every page — a sufficient 
indication of its quality. His books, 
issuing at the holiday season, have come 
to be for many readers of this generation 
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as welcome as Dickens's Christmas 
stories were for the last. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
net.) 

“Soul and Circumstance” is a little 
volume of inspiring essays by Stephen 
B. Stanton, ’87. If we call him Emer- 
sonian, we do not mean to imply that 
he is a mere imitator. On the contrary, 
he is genuine throughout, and might 
have been as idealistic and as epigram- 
matic if he had never read the Master 
of Idealists. He has imagination, much 
feeling, and an unusual gift of terse 
expression. Take, for example, a few 
sentences chosen at random: ‘‘Whoso 
spans a generation, views the viaduct 
of the ages.”’ “Sooner or later compro- 
mise cuts the locks of every Samson.” 
“To have realized the moment is to 
have been on the mount.” “We forfeit 
the foreground by advancing.” Shrewd, 
penetrating, and often very wise are 
Mr. Stanton’s dicta. They have also 
the quality of reversibility whick be- 
longs to gnomic sayings. Taken an 
essay at a time, the book is stimulating; 
as a whole, it is honestly uplifting. 
(Scribners: New York. Cloth, $1 net.) 

The Peabody Museum proceeds with 
the publication of its rich stores of ma- 
terial as fast as its means allow. Its most 
recent issue is No. 3, of volume rv of the 
Memoirs, entitled ‘‘Explorations in the 
Department of Peten, Guatemala, and 
Adjacent Region: Motul de San José; 
Peten Itza,” by Teobert Maler. It de- 
scribes some interesting exploration and 
gives several excellent illustrations. The 
Museum expeditions to Central America 
promise to solve, at last, the archeolog- 
ical problems of that region. (Published 
by the Museum: Cambridge. Quarto, 
$1.) 

Durant Drake, ’00, will soon bring 
out a book on “The Permanent in Re- 
ligion.” 
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Asst. Prof. R. M. Johnston has made a 
mosaic “ Diary of Napoleon's Life in His 
Own Words,” under the title of “The 
Corsican.” He has pieced together from 
Napoleon’s letters, despatches, and re- 
ported conversations, and arranged 
chronologically, what may be regarded 
as a substitute for an orderly diary from 
the Emperor's hands. Persons who can- 
not read French should welcome such 
systematized memoranda. For historical 
students, however, the book is not in- 
tended, as there are no references, and 
the author announces in his preface that 
he has omitted, condensed, or trans- 
ferred at pleasure from one document to 
another. This will not trouble the gen- 
eral reader, who will find the translation 
racy, and the memoranda, in spite of 
their inevitable scrappiness, rarely dull. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50.) 

In “The Coming Religion,” the Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, '68, presents another 
of his inspiring optimistic criticisms of 
man’s deepest concerns. His is no shal- 
low optimism, but the compound of 
cheerfulness and courage which belong 
to those who see that life is worth living, 
although they have neither blinded 
themselves to its evils, nor taken refuge 
in selfishness. Mr. Dole takes up the 
problems which confront both professed 
believers and that larger class who are 
groping for some belief. He shows the 
potential good in conditions which wear 
an evil look. It is from such sane men 
as he, in’whom intellect and spirit are 
well-balanced, that the religion of the 
future will get its sanctions. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Donald Wilhelm, Sp., has compiled a 
little volume entitled “Theodore Roose- 
velt as an Undergraduate.” It contains 
an account of the College in 1876 and 
minute details as to the habits, studies, 
sports, and domicile of the future lion- 
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slayer. An article from the Graduates’ 
Magazine, by Mr. Roosevelt himself, 
on “Harvard Men in Politics,” is re- 
printed; and there are memoranda from 
*80’s class reports. A list of the Class of 
1880 shows who the men are who will go 
down to posterity as having “been at 
Harvard with Roosevelt.” (J. W. Luce 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, $1.) 

Annals of the Harvard Observatory, vol. 
71, contains a study by Prof. E. C. 
Pickering, s ’65, on “Standard Photo- 
graphic Magnitudes of Bright Stars.” 
It has been shown at this Observatory 
that the photographic magnitude of 
any star can be derived from the photo- 
metric magnitude by adding to it a 
constant which is dependent on the 
class of spectrum. In this way, since 
the spectra of all stars of the seventh 
magnitude and brighter have been de- 
termined at the Harvard Observatory, 
the photographic magnitudes of all 
these stars can be derived, with an error 
of less than one tenth of a magnitude. 

Prof. W. M. Cole’s “Accounting and 
Auditing” is published by the Cree 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 

C. D. Lay, s '02, H. V. Hubbard, and 
Robert Wheelwright, ’06, have founded 
and publish Landscape Architecture, a 
quarterly magazine, and official organ of 
the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. The first number, issued in 
October, contains, inter alia, “Street 
Traffic Studies,” by F. L. Olmsted, 94; 
“The Attacks on Central Park,” by R. 
Wheelwright, ’06; “A Letter,” by C. W. 
Eliot, °53; and “Hardy Perennials in 
Spring and Early Summer,” by B. M. 
Watson, ’70. (103 Park Ave., New York 
City.) 

Circular 160, of the Harvard College 
Observatory, is on “Photographic Mag- 
nitudes; Progress to July, 1910.” No. 
161 is on “Curved Photographic 
Plates.” 
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Vol. 41 of Memoirs of the Museum of 
Comparative Zodlogy (Aug. 1910) con- 
tains, by R. von Ledenfeld, “‘ Reports on 
the Scientific Results of the Expedition 
to the Eastern Tropical Pacific, in 
charge of Alexander Agassiz, by the 
U. S. Fish Commission Steamer Alba- 
tross, from October, 1904, to March, 
1905, Lieut.-Commander L. M. Garrett, 
U. S. N., commanding, and of other 
Expeditions of the Albatross, 1888-1904. 
xxi. The Sponges. 1. The Geodidae.” 

R. H. Keniston, ’04, recently in- 
structor at Harvard, has edited “La 
Barraca,” a novel by Vicente Blasco 
Ibdfiez, for the series of “‘Spanish Read- 
ings’’ of which Prof. J. D. M. Ford, ’94, 
of Harvard, is the general editor. Mr. 
Keniston has provided the necessary in- 
troduction, notes and vocabulary, and as 
a frontispiece there is a portrait of the 
author. (Holt: New York. Boards, 
12mo.) 

The series of Riverside Educational 
Monographs has had two notable addi- 
tions, viz: ‘The Teacher's Philosophy 
In and Out of School,” by Pres. W. 
DeW. Hyde, ’79, of Bowdoin College; 
and “The Ideal Teacher,” by Prof. G. 
H. Palmer, ’64, of Harvard. The make- 
up of these admirable little books is 
worthy of the excellence of their con- 
tents. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth.) 

“In Memory of Whittier,” a poem by 
J. R. Hayes, ’89, of Swarthmore College, 
contains much verse that Whittier him- 
self would have delighted in. It has a 
portrait of Whittier and several illustra- 
tions. (Biddle Press: Philadelphia. 
Boards, 50 cents.) 

The November Harvard Law Review 
contains the following articles: “The 
Extension of Law Teaching at Oxford,” 
by A. V. Dicey; ‘Constitutional As- 
pects of the Federal Tax on the Income 
of Corporations,” by F. W. Baird; 
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“English Common Law in the United 
States,” by Herbert Page; Notes on 
Recent Cases; Reviews of Books. 

The American Civic Association, Se- 
ries 2, No. 4, contains “City Planning; 
An Introductory Address delivered at 
the Second National Congress on City 
Planning and Congestion of Popula- 
tion, at Rochester, N. Y., May 2, 1910,” 
by Prof. F. L. Olmsted, ’94. 

George Wentworth and David E. 
Smith have revised “* Wentworth’s Plane 
Geometry.” This text-book has held its 
own for a generation, but the revisers 
have introduced several changes with 
the view to increasing the clearness of 
demonstration and adding to the neat- 
ness of the page. It is a model of its 
kind. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 80 
cents.) 

Dr. S. M. Crothers, h ’99, has written 
a characteristic introduction for ‘The 
Book of Friendship,”’ a volume of short 
selections in prose and verse from writ- 
ers ancient and modern. Many readers 
will agree that Dr. Crothers’s essay is 
worthy of the high companionship of 
this excellent little book. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 16mo, illustrated, 
$1.25 net.) 

“Our Relations with the Community 
and especially with Medical Men. 
President’s Address before the American 
Orthopedic Association,” by Dr. Augus- 
tus Thorndike, ’84, was printed in the 
August issue of the American Journal 
of Orthopedic Surgery. 

To the University of California Pub- 
lications, in American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Prof. R. B. Dixon, ’97, has 
contributed two monographs: “In 
Sapir, E, Yana Texts; together with 
Yana Myths,” and “The Chimariko 
Indians and Language.” 

“Night-Song,” by W. C. Heilman, 
’00, is published by Schirmer, New 
York. 
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The exercises at the 275th anniversary 
of the Boston Latin School have been 
printed in a handsome pamphlet. They 
included an oration by Pres. C. W. Eliot, 
’58, a poem by R. M. Green, ’02, and re- 
marks by Dr. C. M. Green, ’74, Henry 
Pennypacker, ’88, and the Rev. Wm. 
Gallagher, ’69. 

Prof. W. E. B. DuBois, 90, has 
edited a monographic social study on 
“Efforts for Social Betterment Among 
American Negroes.” It constitutes No. 
14o0f Atlanta University Publications, and 
covers much ground. (Atlanta, Ga. Price 
75 cents.) 

The Government Printing Office, 
Washington, issues “History of Crises 
under the National Banking System,” 
by Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, ’94. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1910. 484 pp. 

Ellery H. Clark, ’96, has recently is- 
sued through the Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
New York, “Dick Randall, the Young 
Athlete,” “a story to quicken the 
pulses of any healthy boy.” 

The (Boston) Metropolitan and Sew- 
erage Board, of which H. H. Sprague, 
’64, is chairman, has issued its 9th An- 
nual Report (1909). Mass. Public Docu- 
ment No. 57. The other members of the 
Board are Dr. H. P. Walcott, 58, and J. 
A. Bailey, Jr., ’88. 

The Nigger: An American Play in 
Three Acts, by Edward Sheldon, ’08, 
which had a very successful run last sea- 
son, has been brought out in book form 
by the Macmillan Co., New York. The 
play was reviewed in the Magazine a 
year ago. (Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

The fifth edition, revised, of ‘‘The 
Tariff History of the United States,” by 
Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79, is announced. 
(Putnams.) 

“An Old Fashioned Senator” is the 
title of a biography by L. A. Coolidge, 
’83,.of the late Senator Orville H. Platt, 
of Connecticut. (Putnams.) 
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Wessels & Bissell Co. have been ap- 
pointed agents for the publications of 
Harvard University. The current pub- 
lications will be carried in stock in New 
York. 

“The Practice of Surgery,” by Dr. J. 
E. Mumford, ’85, of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School is issued in a volume of 1015 
pages by W. B. Saunders Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

H. C. Durrell, ’05, has compiled and 
printed privately an ‘“‘Outline Sketch of 
the Descendants of Nathaniel Durrell, 
of Kingfield, Maine.” (Cambridge, 
1910.) 

Wm. C. Smith, ’85, has had printed in 
a booklet two short stories: ““On Adam's 
Neck” and “Amos Strong, Legislator.” 
(For sale by the author, 235 Main St., 
Franklin, Mass. 25 cents.) 

Prof. J. W. White, p ’77, had reprinted 
from the Classical Quarterly (Oct. 1909) 
a study of “The Origin and Form of 
Aeolic Verse.” 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, have 
published a new and less expensive edi- 
tion of “The Diary of Philip Hone,” 
edited by Bayard Tuckerman, ’78. 

“Women’s Eyes: Being Verses Trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit,” by A. W. 
Ryder, ’97, is published in San Francisco 
by A. M. Robertson. 

“A Sienese Painter of the Franciscan 
Legend,” by Bernhard Berenson, ’87, is 
issued by John Lane & Co., New York. 

“Principles of Wireless Telegraphy,” 
by Prof. G. W. Pierce, p ’99, is pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

F. O. Bartlett, [00], recently published 
a novel entitled “‘The Seventh Noon.” 
(Small, Maynard & Co.) 

H. J. Smith, p’04, has written a play, 
Mrs. Bumstead Lee, for Mrs. Fiske. 

Pamphlets Received. —‘“‘The 275th 
Anniversary of the Boston Latin School, 
1635-1910” (oration by Pres. C. W. 
Eliot, 53); printed for the B. L. S. As- 
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sociation. — “The Journal of Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperrell kept during the Expedi- 
tion against Louisburg, 1745,” edited by 
C. H. Lincoln, ’93, for the American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester. — 
“14th Annual Report (1909-10), of the 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co.,” by Howard 
Elliott, s 81, president. — “The Cure of 
Club Foot in Infancy without Opera- 
tion,” by Dr. A. Ehrenfried, ’02; reprint 
from Boston Med. and Surgic. Jour. — 
“Notes of the Plants of Wineland the 
Good,” by M. L. Fernald, s ’97; re- 
printed from Rhodora. — “21st Annual 
Report of the Los Angeles Public Lib- 
rary,” by C. F. Lummis, ’81, librarian. 
— “The Brain of the American Negro,” 
by B. G. Wilder, s ’62. — “Some Cus- 
toms of the Macheyengas,” by W. C. 
Farabee; reprinted from Proceedings of 
Amer. Antiq. Soc. — “Immigration,” 
by Theodore Marburg; reprinted from 
Baltimore News, Sept. 25, 1910. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


Amer. Naturalist. (July.) ‘‘A Considera- 
tion of the ‘ Species Plantarum’ of Linnaeus as 
a Basis for the Starting-point of the Nomen- 
clature of Cryptogams,” W. G. Farlow, ’66. 

American. (Sept.) “‘ Practice and the Young 
Player,” W. P. Eaton, ’00. 

Atlantic. (Sept.) ‘‘My Missionary Life in 
Persia,” 8S. M. Crothers, p 99. (Oct.) ‘‘ The 
Privilege,” H. J. Smith, p 04. (Nov.) “The 
Soul of Play,” R. C. Cabot, ’89; “ John Brown; 
Fifty Years After,” J. T. Morse, Jr., ’60; 
* Football at Harvard and at Yale,” L. F. De- 
land. 

Bookman. (Sept.) ‘Dollars and Display,” 
A. Tassin, ’'92; ‘‘The Craftsmanship of Writ- 
ing,” F. T. Taber, '86; “In the Footprints of 
Heine,” H. J. Forman, '03; ‘The Reporter 
and Literature,” N. Hapgood, ’90. 

Cosmopolitan. (Oct.) ‘You Freshmen,” R. 
W. Kauffman, ['96]. (Nov.) “The Great God 
Opinion,” R. W. Kauffman, [’96]. 

Everybody's. (Sept.) “ Lassoing Wild Ani- 
mals in Africa,” G. H. Scull, 98; “The Man 
Who Ran Away from New York,” W. P. 
Eaton, '00; “The Comer,” A. Train, '96. 

Forum. (July.) “‘ Night of Music,” C. H. 
Page, ’90. 

Harper's. (Nov.) “Things that are Worth 
While,” E. S. Martin, ’77. 

Internat. Wochenschrift. (Sept. 10, 1910.) 
“Die Mystik des Mittelalters in ihrer Bedeu- 
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tung fir die deutsche Kulturgeschichte,”’ K. 
Francke. 

Journ. of Experimental Zoélogy. (July.) 
“The Effects of Parasitic and Other Kinds of 
Castration in Insects,’’ W. M. Wheeler. 

Journ. of Philosophy, Psychol. ete. (June, 
July.) “ Realism asa Polemic and Programme 
of Reform,” R. B. Perry, p ’97. 

Lippincott’s. (Oct.) ‘“‘The Rider of Peters- 
ham,” R. S. Holland, ’00. 

Mind. (July.) ‘‘The Cardinal Principle of 
Idealism,” R. B. Perry, p ’97. 

Munsey’s. (Nov.) “Of the Old School,” R. 
W. Bergengren, '93. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Sept.) ‘‘Cen- 
tralized Authority and Democracy in Our 
Higher Institutions,"”” E. D. Starbuck, '94; 
“*Associate Members of American Socicties,”’ 
E. C. Pickering, s '65. 

Scribner’s. (Oct.) “‘On the Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine,” J. Fox, Jr., '83. 

School Rev. (Sept.) ‘The Classics in Euro- 
pean Education,” E. K. Rand, ’94. 

World's Work. (Oct.) ‘‘How Pupils Ap- 
praise Teachers,’’ C. F. Thwing, '76. (Dec.) 
** A Cotton Harvester at Last,”’ A.W. Page, ‘05. 

Zeitschrift fir deutsche Wortforschung. (July, 
1910.) ‘‘Zum Sprachgebrauch des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts,” J. A. Walz, p ’95. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Correspondencein Church and Relig- 
ton of William Evart Gladstone. Selected 
and arranged by D. C. Lathbury. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., 
illustrated, $5 net.) These five volumes 
supplement John Morley’s great life of 
Gladstone. Mr. Morley indicated suffi- 
ciently for his purposes, and with perfect 
loyalty, Gladstone’s ecclesiastical inter- 
ests, not to speak of his intense religious 
zeal; but naturally, in a political bio- 
graphy, this side could not be treated 
exhaustively. Mr. Lathbury has had, 
therefore, the field almost to himself, 
and he has improved it to the utmost. 
His connecting narrative seems to lay 
before the reader the great theological 
causes in which Gladstone took part, 
those causes which, through the confu- 
sion of Church and State in England, 
often seem political rather than ecclesi- 
astical or religious. The Oxford Move- 
ment, the Scottish Church, the con- 
troversy with Rome, Disestablishment, 
are among the themes which run through 
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these volumes. There was literally no 
point connected with these and allied 
concerns, which Gladstone did not touch 
upon. The reader who is emancipated 
from medieval theology will wonder 
that a mind as broad as Gladstone’s 
could bring itself to discuss quibbles, but 
to Gladstone they were not quibbles, 
they were the hair’s-breadth that 
divided truth from error, salvation from 
perdition. He was, indeed, a belated 
schoolman, with a gift for casuistry 
which, when he applied it to politics, 
often brought upon him, unjustly, the 
charge of insincerity. But these letters 
are much more than abstract arguments 
over theology. They abound in personal 
touches, in judgments on men and 
books, in intimate family revelations, 
in obiter dicta on life. It is most interest- 
ing to see the development of the great- 
est of English Liberal statesmen side by 
side with the medieval ecclesiastic — a 
combination which is certain to become 
rarer and rarer, and will probably never 
again occur in a person of Gladstone’s 
intellectual and _ political eminence. 
These volumes are not only indispens- 
able to a complete knowledge of Glad- 
stone, but they also throw much light 
on the general religious drift in England 
during most of the 19th century. Man- 
ning, Newman, Dillinger, not to men- 
tion many English prelates, like Wilber- 
force, conspicuous in their day, live 
again in these pages. Among the curi- 
osities are specimens of Gladstone’s ad- 
vice to his children, and of his prayers. 
The many illustrations, portraits ‘and 
views, add to the value of the book, 
which cannot fail to solidify the post- 
humous fame of the People’s William. 
We think of him as now passing his 
time in Paradise discussing theology 
with Aquinas and Hooker. 

—.The Digressions of V. Written for 
his Own Fun and That of his Friends. 
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By Elihu Vedder. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: New York. Cloth, large 8vo, pro- 
fusely illustrated, $6 net.) Such a com- 
pound of drollery and humor as this 
book overflows with can hardly be 
matched in any autobiography. Mr. 
Vedder has succeeded in putting himself 
— body and soul, art and idiosyncrasies 
— into his book to a degree that would 
be the despair of a man-of-letters. The 
latter would be too conscious of the liter- 
ary sideof his problem: Mr. Vedder sim- 
ply talks straight on “for his own fun 
and that of his friends.” He does n’t 
pretend not to be self-conscious. He is 
interested primarily in himself — other- 
wise, why write the book? But he is in- 
terested also in pretty much everybody 
else, and in everything under the sun. 
Life appears to him in the guise of hu- 
mor, and yet, strange to say, this super- 
abundance of humor, which may well 
reach Falstaffian, if not Rabelaisian, 
proportions, never affects his deep, gen- 
uine aesthetic endowment. No American 
painter of his generation has approached 
him in range and sureness of imagina- 
tion; none has so adequately united the 
realistic and the ideal; none has pro- 
duced so many works inspired by a large 
and valid symbolic purpose. We need 
only mention the transformation of Jane 
Jackson, his negress model, into the 
Cumaean Sybil, or the Questioner of the 
Sphinx, to illustrate bis unique achieve- 
ments in these fields. But his ‘ Digres- 
sions” are not in the least technical; 
they are human to the nth power. Rol- 
licking or pathetic, whimsical or serious, 
they reflect perfectly Vedder’s changing 
moods. The number of good stories he 
remembers is amazing. His own droll 
manner of relating what would be for 
most persons a commonplace incident; 
his ability to reveal a face or a character 
by a vivid phrase or a sentence; the in- 
exhaustible variety of persons, cele- 
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brated and humble, interesting or sim- 
ply queer, whom he describes; his 
shrewd remarks on painting, on the 
artist’s life, and on life in general; his es- 
sentially pictorial quality — make his 
“‘Digressions”’ not only the book of the 
year, but a book apart for many years. 
The beauty of the volume ought not to 
be passed by without mention. Scores 
of illustrations, drawings, decorations, 
reproductions of paintings, views, and 
scrolls help us to visualize the author’s 
written descriptions, or embody his 
exuberant imagination. 

— The Island of Stone Money. Yap of 
the Carolines. By William Henry Fur- 
ness, 3d, ’88. (J. B. Lippincott Co.: Phil- 
adelphia. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $3.50 
net.) Seven or eight years ago Mr. Fur- 
ness achieved an international reputa- 
tion by his book, “Home-Life of the 
Borneo Head-Hunters,” which proved 
him to be an explorer of a rare type, and 
a writer of unusual ability. The same 
qualities stand out in his account of the 
island of Yap and its inhabitants — an 
account which is written with the pre- 
cision that will satisfy the scientific 
anthropologist and with the charm that 
will captivate the general reader. Mr. 
Furness has the gift of seeing with clear 
and penetrating eyes whatever can be 
seen; he has also the less common gift 
of making friends with the natives, so 
that he understands their thoughts, 
purposes, and customs. He does not 
regard them as savages, but as friends, 
and they evidently respond. Living for 
months among the people of Yap, he 
learned about their daily life, their mar- 
riage and burial rites, their simple (very 
simple) occupations, their religion, their 
incantations, dances, and songs. He 
describes with equal competence their 
fei or stone-money, their failu or bach- 
elors’ houses, their polyandry, and their 
tattooing. Among many curious things 
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observed by him is their defective color- 
sense; for he found that they had only 
one word for black, blue, and green, and 
that they seemed not to perceive any 
difference between one and another of 
these colors when he tested them. Mr. 
Furness went equipped with camera and 
phonograph: the former has enriched 
his book with many interesting illustra- 
tions, and the latter has helped him to 
fix the language of the natives of Yap 
and to preserve their songs. He has 
added to his narrative a Yap grammar 
and a vocabulary, which will be prized 
by students of primitive languages. In 
his dual character of man-of-science and 
man-of-letters he makes an ideal ex- 
plorer, and his book will introduce him 
to a wider circle of readers. 

— Die Kulturwerie der deutschen Litera- 
tur des Mittelalters. By Kuno Francke, 
Professor of German in Harvard Univer 
sity. (Weidemannsche Buchhandlung: 
Berlin. Cloth, 8vo, pp. xiv, 293.) This 
is the first volume of a four-volume work 
on “The Culture Values of German 
Literature’’ that Prof. Francke has 
planned. It is now some fifteen years 
since he published his “Social Forces 
in German Literature,” which, under 
a different name, has passed through 
several editions and is highly prized by 
readers and students. This new book 
will cover the same ground, but much 
more amply, and, apparently, from a 
somewhat different point of view. At 
least, one may say that while the 
“Social Forces” represented the opin- 
ions and conclusions of a young man, 
the “Kulturwerte” is the product of a 
scholar in his prime, of one who has 
lost none of the enthusiasms of youth, 
but has added the ripe judgment of 
middle age. It would be interesting to 
compare topic by topic the later work 
with the earlier. The present volume 
comes down as far as the beginning of 
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the Reformation. In it Prof. Francke 
deals freely with the arts of each period 
to confirm his analysis of its literature. 
In a word, he construes Kultur in the 
comprehensive German manner. His 
success makes us wish that English lit- 
erature were similarly interpreted in 
our universities, and to hope that this 
work will soon be translated. 

—In the Footprints of Heine. By 
Henry James Forman, ’03. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2 net.) This is an agreeable 
book of travel of the species to which 
Stevenson’s “Inland Voyage”’ belongs. 
Mr. Forman is one of those happy mor- 
tals who have the art of leisurely jour- 
neyings. The bustle of modern times af- 
fects him not. You can’t think of him as 
studying the time-table for the quickest 
train between point and point. In fact, 
the travel he describes in this book he 
performed chiefly on foot. And al- 
though his purpose was to follow, so far 
as he could, Heine’s Harzreise, and al- 
though he pays attention to this or that 
historic spot or building, his real inter- 
est lies in the journey itself, in being in 
the open, amid varied and charming 
scenery, dotted with German towns and 
villages, and with country folk for com- 
panions. It is all told sympathetically. 
The book has flavor; it has atmosphere 
—and those readers who appreciate 
these qualities, readers who are not vic- 
tims of speed-mania, will find it worth 
their while. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be ac- 
knowledged in this column. Works by Har- 
vard men or relating to the University will be 
noticed or reviewed so far as is possible. 


The Island of Stone Money. Yap of the 
Carolines. By William Henry Furness, 3d, ’88. 
(Lippincott: Philadelphia. Cloth, 8vo, illus- 
trated, $3.50 net.) 

Correspondence on Church and Religion of 
William Ewart Gladstone. Selected and Ar- 
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ranged by D. C. Lathbury. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., illustrated, $5 net.) 

Souland Circumstance. By Stephen B. Stan- 
ton,’87. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1 net.) 

Die Kulturwerte der deutschen Literatur in 
threr geschichtlichen Entwicklung, I. Mittelal- 
ters. Von Kuno Francke. (Weidemannsche 
Buchhandlung: Berlin. Cloth, 8vo.) 

Theodore Roosevelt as an Undergraduate. By 
Donald Wilhelm, Sp. 10. (J. W. Luce & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 

The Buccaneers in the West Indies in the 
XVII Century. By C. H. Haring, 07. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, maps 
and illustrations, $3.50.) 

The Corsican. A Diary of Napoleon’s 
Life in His Own Words. By R. M. John- 
ston. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50.) 

Husband and The Forbidden Guests. Two 
Plays. By John Corbin, ’92. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 
net.) 

The Breaking of Bonds. A Drama of the So- 
cial Unrest. By Arthur Davison Ficke, '04. 
(Sherman, French & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

The Book of Friendship. With an Intro- 
duction by Samuel McChord Crothers, h '99. 
Illustrated by W. T. Benda. The Friendly 
Library. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
l6mo. 81.25 net.) 

Logic and Imagination in the Perception of 
Truth. The Nature of Pure Activity in two 
series. Book I and Book II. By J. Rush 
Stoner, M.A. (Cochrane Publishing Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Laokoon. Lessing, Herder, Goethe. Selec- 
tions. Edited with an Introduction and a Com- 
mentary. By Wm. Guild Howard, '91, Asst. 
Professor of German at Harvard. (Holt: New 
York. Cioth, 12mo.) 

Hearts Atour. A Novel. By Edith Chet- 
wood and Edward P. Thompson, M.E. (Even- 
ing Post Job Printing Office: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated.) 

Great American Universities. By Edwin E. 
Slosson. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated, $2.50 net.) 

Explorations in the Department of Peten, 
Guatemala. By Teobert Maler. (Memoirs of 
Peabody Museum: Harvard University. Vol. 
IV, No. 3. Quarto, plates, $1.) 

Essentials of Public Speaking, for Secondary 
Schools. By Robert I. Fulton and Thomas C. 
Trueblood. 2d edition. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

La Barraca. Novella por Vicente Blasco 
Ib4fiez. Fdited by Haywood Keniston, ’04. 
(Holt: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Riverside Educational Monographs. ‘*The 
Ideal Teacher,” by George H. Palmer, '64, 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard; ‘‘The 
Teacher’s Philosophy, In and Out of School,”’ 
by Wm. DeW. Hyde, ’79, President of Bow- 
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doin College. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, 35 cents each, postpaid.) 

Three Philosophical Poets: Lucretius, Dante, 
and Goethe. By George Santayana, ’86, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, 
vol. I. (Harvard University: Cambridge. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net.) 

The Nigger. An American Play in Three 
Acts. By Edward Sheldon, ’08. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Wentworth’s Plane Geometry. Revised by 
George Wentworth and David E. Smith. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 80 cents.) 

Antiquities of the Ouachita Valley. By Clar- 
ence B. Moore, ’73. Report on an Additional 
Collection of Skeletal Remains from Arkansas 
and Louisiana. By Dr. Ales Hrdlicka. (Re- 
printed from Journal of Acad. of Nat. Sciences, 
Philadelphia, vol. 14.) 

On Aaron's Neck, Amos Strong, Legislator. 
Two short stories by Wm. C. Smith, ’85. (Pa- 
per, 25 cents. For sale by the Author, Frank- 
lin, Mass.) 

In Memory of Whittier. By John Russell 
Hayes, ’89. (Biddle Press: Philadelphia. 
Boards, 50 cents.) 

Among Friends. By Samuel McChord Cro- 
thers, A '99. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

In the Footprints of Heine. By Henry J. 
Forman, ’03. Illustrated by Walter K. Stone. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$2 net.) 

The Coming Religion. By Charles F. Dole, 
’68. (Small, Maynard & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo.) 

Abraham Lincoln, and Other Addresses in 
England. By Joseph H. Choate, ’52. (Century 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo,portrait, $2 net.) 

Primitive Psycho-Therapy and Quackery. 
By Robert M. Lawrence, 69, M.D. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. 
By William Stearns Davis, ’00, Professor of 
Ancient History, University of Minnesota. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

The Iliad of Homer. Translated into Eng- 
lish Hexameter Verse by Prentiss Cummings, 
’64. An Abridgment which includes all the 
main story and the most celebrated passages. 
(Little, Brown Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 2 
vols., $3 net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1881. William Allan Taltavall to Jane 
Lincklaen Shepard, at London, 
Eng., July 20, 1910. 

1884. John Baldwin Walker to Mai 
Elmendorf Hackstaff, at East- 
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hampton, L. I., N. Y., June 22, 
1910. 

1888. Edward Ludlam Blossom to 
Maud Bayliss, at Pasadena, Cal., 
Oct. 4, 1910. 

[1889. Sp.] Thomas Buford Meteyard to 
Isabel Montagu Barber, at Hamp- 
stead, London, Eng., July 9, 1910. 

1890. James Cummings Barr to Mrs. 
Lalla Griffith Fairfield, June 1, 
1910. 

[1890.] Anthony Morris Tyson to Laura 
Lee Packard, at Baltimore, Md., 
June 30, 1910. 

1890. David Clarence Torrey to Alice 
Amy Hosmer, at Billerica, May 4, 
1910. 

1893. Charles Arthur Blake to Leslie 
Appleton Knowles, at Dedham, 
Sept. 7, 1910. 

1894. Alfred Mansfield Brooks to Mar- 
ion Steele, at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Aug. 30, 1910. 

1894. Alexander Dickinson to Mrs. Ju- 
liet W. Leech, at Seabright, N. J., 
Sept. 3, 1910. 

1894. Alonzo Ferdinand Travis to Dr. 
Marguerite Willey, at Winthrop, 
Sept. 14, 1910. 

1896. Frank Rudolph Steward to Adah 
May Steward, at Pittsburg, Pa., 
Oct. 27, 1910. 

1897. Wilhelm Segerblom to Susan 
Mabel Roberts, at Goffstown, N. 
H., Aug. 31, 1910. 

1897. Henry Metcalf Fiske to Lydia 
Raymond Brown, at New York, 
N. Y., June 28, 1910. 

1897. Sinclair Kennedy to Rae Bald- 
win, at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Sept. 29, 1910. 

1898. John Avery Denison to Laura B. 
Phinney, at Dorchester, Oct. 8, 
1910. 

1899. Paul Burrage to Eva D. Cooke, at 
Chestnut Hill, Nov. 1, 1910. 

1899. Charles Woodroffe Harvey to Les- 
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1899. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


lie Clark Carter, at Brookline, 
Sept. 7, 1910. 

Samuel Pike Negus to Elizabeth 
N. P. Angell, at Boston, Sept. 17, 
1910. 

Winsor Manett Tyler to Gertrude 
M. Ball, at Lexington, Oct. 22, 
1910. 

Frederic Ware Lane to Zelma 
Wilkeson, at Tacoma, Wash., 
June 15, 1910. 

Gerald Blake to Edna Frances 
Malone, at Marietta, Pa., Sept. 
10, 1910. 


[1901.] Charles Woram to Grace Edna 


1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


Adams, at Brooklyn, N.Y., Sept. 
29, 1910. 

John Adams Dix to Sophie With- 
erspoon Townsend, at New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 10, 1910. 

Harry Christopher Chubb to 
Blanche Roberts, at Brookline, 
Sept. 14, 1910. 

Charles Wentworth Hoyt to Mary 
Bisbee Wellington, at Lexington, 
Oct. 6, 1910. 

Caspar Wistar Morris to Helen 
Scott Cuyler, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Oct. 15, 1910. 

Charles Harold Wilson to Edith 
Helen Wyman, at Davenport, Ia., 
Sept. 28, 1910. 

Malcolm Burrage Lang to Edith 
Ranney, at Boston, Sept. 10, 1910. 
William Edwards Ladd to Kathar- 
ine Barton, at Worcester, Aug. 18, 
1910. 

Frederick Ingersoll Emery to 
Dorothy Pierce, at Brookline, 
Oct. 12, 1910. 


{1902.] Walter Francis Dillingham to 


1903. 


1903, 


Louise Olga Gaylord, at Florence, 
Italy, May 2, 1910. 

John Francis Dever, Jr., to Louise 
Virginia McManus, at Dorches- 
ter, Oct. 19, 1910. 

Dean Kent James to Gertrude 
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Jewett Dakin, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Oct. 11, 1910. 


[1903.] Frederick Charles Keffer to Ma- 


1903. 


1908. 


1903. 


1903. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1904. 


1905. 


1905. 


1906. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


rie Pauline Speidel, at Reading, 
Pa., Oct. 18, 1910. 

Roy Pier to Anne Terry Gardiner, 
at North East Harbor, Me., Aug. 
27, 1910. 

Francis Behn Riggs to Valerie 
Burckhardt Hadden, at New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 6, 1910. 
William Seaver Warland to Mar- 
ion Sortwell, at Cambridge, Oct. 
26, 1910. 

Joseph Lowell White to Ola 
Storey Rogers, at Kingsville, Tex., 
Sept. 29, 1910. 

Frank Herman Schoenfuss to 
Marion Blake, at Brookline, 
June 4, 1910. 

Joel Clyde Romaine Palmer to 
Ruth Coney Henderson, at Pal- 
myra, N. Y., Oct. 11, 1910. 
Robert Hallowell Gardiner, Jr., to 
Elizabeth Denny, at Chestnut 
Hill, Sept. 17, 1910. 

Warren Mead Wright to Helen 
Grace Robinson, Watertown, Oct. 
18, 1910. 

Samuel Epes Turner to Catherine 
Ames, at St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 
27, 1910. 

Harold Francis Mason to Junia 
Killen Russell, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 26, 1910. 

Robert Amory to Leonore Cobb, 
at New York, N. Y., Sept. 20, 
1910. 

Thomas Burnett Dorman to 
Emma Bull McFadden, at Mag- 
nolia, Oct. 1, 1910. 

Harry Maynard Wheeler to Alice 
Jeannette Walton, at Wakefield, 
June 21, 1910. 

Mason Hills Stone to Elsie May 
Barker, at Marshfield, Oct. 8, 
1910, 
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1907. Nathaniel Burt Davis to Caroline 
Quincy, at Boston, Nov. 5, 1910. 

1907. Raymond Burney Wilcox to 
Helen Healy, at Pasadena, Cal., 
March 29, 1910. 

1907. Gardiner Frank Greene to Gladys 
Bulfinch Gibbs, at Marblehead, 
Sept. 10, 1910. 

1907. Isaiah Leo Sharfman to Minnie 
Shikes, at Dorchester, July 7, 1910. 

1907. John Varney Woodard to Anita 
Clark Richardson, at Dedham, 
Oct. 1, 1910. 

1908. Warren Delano Robbins to Irene 
de Bruyn, at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, Sept. 3, 1910. 

[1908.] Paul Edwards to Irene Louise 
Shea, at Seattle, Wash., June 13, 
1910. 

1908. George Joseph Anderson’ to 
Rachel R. Evans, at Mount 
Holly, N. J., Aug. 11, 1910. 

1908. Wallace Cherrington Bennett to 
Lois Elmer Williams, at Newton, 
Aug. 20, 1910. 

[1908.] William Titus Bostwick to 
Kathleen Bell, at Pleasantville, 
N. Y., Oct. 12, 1910. 

1908. Pierpont Edwards Dutcher to 
Katherine Gold, at. Washington, 
Conn., Sept. 10, 1910. 

1908. Allen Whitehill Hinkel to Lucy 
Church Graves, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
July 28, 1910. 

1908. Alfred Vincent Kidder to Made- 
line Appleton, at Ipswich, Sept. 6, 
1910. 

1908. Don Jerome Knowlton to Dor- 
rice Edyth Earle, at Boston, 
June 20, 1910. 

1908. William Fulton Kurtz to Anita 
Downing, at Germantown, Pa., 
Oct. 8, 1910. 

1908. Charles Elliott Tilton to Glenna 
Webb, at Far Rockaway, N. Y., 
Oct. 5, 1910. 

1908. Harold Le Roy Olmsted to Grace 
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Legate, at Leominster, June 28, 
1910. 

1908. Irving Sterling Broun to Vera 
McBee, at Amos, W. Va., Jan. 3, 
1910. 

[1908.] Harold Kainalu Long Castle to 
Alice Hedemann, at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, Feb. 16, 1910. 

1908. John Clifford Gray to Odilee 
Gerturde Burnham, at Saco, Me., 
Aug. 24, 1910. 

1909. Hans von Kaltenborn to Olga von 
Nordenflycht, at Berlin, Ger- 
many, Sept. 14, 1910. 

1909. Herbert Waldo Hines to Helen 
Gartside, at Hackensack, N. J., 
June 22, 1910. 

1909. Bayard Foster Pope to Elma 
Marguerite Neergaard Drumm, 
at Hopkinton, N. H., Sept. 17, 
1910. 

{1909.] John Wilson Cutler to Em- 
ily Rosalind Fish, at Garrison- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., Oct. 22, 
1910. 

1909. Gilbert Butler to Grace Spratt, 
at Ogdensburg, N. Y., Oct. 15, 
1910. 

[1909.] Granville Curtis Mitchell to 
Hazel Millicent Hahn, at Jackson, 
Mich., Oct. 5, 1910. 

[1909.] Robert Whitman Means to 
Alice Frances Hubbard, at Lake 
Forest, Ill., Sept. 24, 1910. 

1909. John Adams Paine to Marguerite 
Lavinia Taylor, at Beverly, Oct. 
22, 1910. 

1909. Elliot Daland to Katherine May- 
nadier Browne, at Brookline, 
Oct. 3, 1910. 

[1909.] Angelo Robert Clas to Norma 
Huette, at Sheboygan, Wis., Oct. 
12, 1910. 

1909. William Thurston Pickering to 
Margaret Richardson, at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 28, 1910. 

1910. Hathaway Watson to Marguer- 
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ite Pettit, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 30, 1910. 

1910. Wayne Milner Shipman to Elsie 
Ballard Porter, at Randolph, 
Sept. 14, 1910. 

§.B. 1904. Abbot Augustine Thayer to 
Mary Miller, at Cincinnati, O., 
Oct. 29, 1910. 

$.B. 1907. Joseph Jewell Dearborn to 
Inez Jones Emery, at Concord, 
N. H., Sept. 24, 1910. 

S.B. 1907. Lemuel Ray Jenkins to 
Myrtle Jean Prescott, at Bev- 
erly, Oct. 19, 1910. 

S.B. 1907. George Evelyn Doyen to 
Sally Thompson, at New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 8, 1910. 

S.B. 1908. Laurie Davidson Cox to 
Gretchen Smith, at Henniker, N. 
H., Sept. 7, 1910. 

A.M. 1902. Roy Davis to Jessie Viola 
Makin, at Pawtucket, R. I., June 
25, 1910. 

Ph.D. 1910. Frank Egbert Bryant to 
Dora Catherine Renn, at Chicago, 
Ill., Sept. 13, 1910. 

LL.B. 1892. George Shepley Selfridge 
to Annie Faulkner Manning, at 
Bar Harbor, Me., Oct. 10, 1910. 

LL.B. 1907. James Wiswell Mudge to 
Mertie W. Batchelder, at Lowell, 
Sept. 16, 1910. 

LL.B. 1909. Ralph Leonard Collett to 
Mabel Lola Ferguson, at Sioux 
City, Ia., Aug. 20, 1910. 

M.D. 1906. Williston Wright Barker 
to Gertrude Sherman, at Dorches- 
ter, Sept. 16, 1910. 

D.M.D. 1906. William Fiske Strang- 
man to Bessie M. Mansfield, at 
Salem, Sept. 27, 1910. 

§.T.D. 1901. David Gordon Lyon to 
Mabel Everett Harris, at Cam- 
bridge, Aug. 17, 1910. 

[Bussey, 1907.] Curt Arthur Sahr to 
Florence Esther Byrne, at Kukui- 
haele, Hawaii, Sept. 29, 1909. 7. 
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Ava. 1 To Oct. 31, 1910. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 
PREPARED BY WM. H. TILLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quing ial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 





Any one having information of the decease of 
any Graduate or Temporary Member of any de- 
partment of the University is asked to send it to 
the Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue, 33 
University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates. 


The College. 

1844, Charles James Capen, b. 5 April, 
1823, at South Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Dedham, Mass., 2 Oct., 1910. 

1848. Thomas Dwight Howard, Div. S., 
b. 25 Dec., 1826, at Springfield, 
Mass.; d. at Peterboro, N. H., 
6 Sept., 1910. 

1850. Josiah Phillips Quincy, b. 29 
Nov., 1829, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 31 Oct., 1910. 

1853. William Penn Harding, b. 15 Feb., 
1831, at Duxbury, Mass.; d. at 
Grand Junction, Colo., 17 Aug., 
1910. 

1855. Robert Treat Paine, b. 28 Oct., 
1835, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Waltham, Mass., 11 Aug., 1910. 

1857. William Gleason Goldsmith, b. 28 
Nov., 1832, at Andover, Mass.; d. 
at Andover, Mass., 7 Oct., 1910. 

1857. Charles Percival Gorely, b. 25 
Jan., 1835, at London, Eng.; d. 
at Roxbury, Mass., 24 Aug., 1910. 

1863. Robert Amory, M.D., b. 3 May, 
1842, at Boston, Mass.; d. at Na- 
hant, Mass., 27 Aug., 1910. 

1863. George Mixter, b. 10 Sept., 1842, 
at Hardwick, Mass.; d. at Hard- 
wick, Mass., 26 Aug., 1910. 

1864. George Abbot, b. 17 Feb., 1845, at 
Westford, Mass.; d. at Pendleton, 
Ore., 3 Oct., 1910. 

1866. William Prescott Stoddard, b. 26 
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1870. 


1870. 


1870. 


1872. 


1879. 


1880. 


1893. 


1898. 


1898. 


1900. 


1908. 


1910. 
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March, 1846, at Plymouth, Mass.; 
d. at Plymouth, Mass., 18 Aug., 
1910. 

William Wigglesworth Chamber- 
lin, b. 25 July, 1850, at Worcester, 
Mass.; d. at London, Eng., 6 Feb. 
1910. 

James Clark Jordan, b. 12 April, 
1850, at Boston, Mass.; d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 7 Aug., 1910. 
Francis Jesse Worcester, b. 1 
Nov., 1848, at Hollis, N. H.; d. at 
London, Eng., 29 July, 1910. 
Frank Staples Sherburne, b. 24 
Jan., 1850, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 22 Sept. 
1910. 

John Augustus Brown, b. 15 
Sept., 1857, at Exeter, N. H.; d. 
at Exeter, N. H., 12 Sept., 1910. 
Charles Albert Parker, b. 27 Oct. 
1858, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Brookline, Mass., 11 Oct., 1910. 
William Vaughn Moody, A.M., b. 
8 July, 1869, at Spencer, Ind.; d. 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., 17 
Oct., 1910. 

Charles Winthrop Cutter, LL.B., 
b. 22 July, 1876, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Greenwich, Conn., 4 Aug., 
1910. 

John Butler Swann, b. 10 June, 
1875, at Blackheath, London, 
Eng.; d. at Narragansett Pier, R. 
I., 8 Aug., 1910. 

Christopher Royce, A.M., b. 11 
April, 1882, at Berkeley, Cal.; 
d. at Danvers, Mass., 21 Sept., 
1910. 

Horace Hunn Hemingway, LL.B., 
b. 18 July, 1887, at Pine Bluff, 
Ark.; d. at Cape Elizabeth, Me., 
27 Aug., 1910. 

Gamaliel Bradford, b. 18 June, 
1888, at Cambridge, Mass.; d. at 
South Framingham, Mass., 8 Aug. 
1910. 


1866. 
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Scientific School. 
William Harmon Niles, b. 18 
May, 1838, at Northampton, 
Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 18 
Sept., 1910. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1898. 


1907. 


1910. 


1856. 


1864. 


1865. 


1866. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


David Lee Maulsby, A.M., b. 30 
Jan., 1859, at Baltimore, Md.; d. 
at West Somerville, Mass., 18 
Aug., 1910. 

Francis George Barnes, A.M., b. 
$1 Jan., 1866, at London, Eng.; 
d. at Pasadena, Cal., 15 Oct., 
1910. 

Frank Egbert Bryant, Ph.D., b. 
15 March, 1877, at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; d. at Lawrence, Kans., 
20 Oct., 1910. 


Medical School. 


Gustavus Lincoln Simmons, b. 13 
March, 1832, at Hingham, Mass.; 
d. at Sacramento. Cal., 4 Oct., 
1910. 

George Howard Jones, b. 20 July, 
1843, at Boston, Mass.; d. at Har- 
rison, Me., 15 Sept., 1910. 
William Henry Hull, b. at Grove- 
land, Mass.; d. at Essex, Mass., 
8 Aug., 1910. 

Rio Delos Barber, b. 22 Nov., 
1838, at Ceres, Pa.; d. at Corona, 
Cal., 25 May, 1910. 

Henry Louis Hammond, b. 7 
Sept., 1842, at Killingly, Conn.; 
d. near Stratford, Texas, 17 July, 
1910. 

James Henry Denny, b. 2 Nov., 
1838, at Westborough, Mass.; d. 
at Vienna, Austria, 16 Oct. 
1910. 

John Frederick Brine, b. 19 Oct., 
1845, at Kentville, N. S.; d. at 
Hazel Hill, Canso, N.S., 17 Jan., 
1906. 

William James, LL.D., b. 11 Jan., 
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1872. 


1874. 


1893. 
1905. 


1908. 


1870. 


1855. 


1859. 


1861. 


1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1842, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Chocorua, N. H., 26 Aug., 1910. 
Henry Hammond Gallison, b. 20 
May, 1850, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Cambridge, Mass., 12 Oct., 
1910. 

George Whipple Porter, b. 10 
April, 1847, at Smithfield (now 
Lincoln), R. I.; d. at Dorchester, 
Mass., 15 Oct., 1910. 

Louis Edmonds, b. at Lancashire, 
Eng.; d. at Boston, Mass., 1 
Sept., 1910. 

Alfred Willard Southgate, b. 
at Worcester, Mass.; d. at Wor- 
cester, Mass., 25 June, 1910. 
William Claude Usher, b. 10 May, 
1885, at Codrongton, Ont., Can.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 10 Aug., 1910. 


Dental School. 


George Franklin Grant, b. 15 
Sept., 1847, at Oswego, N. Y.; d. 
at Chester, N. H., 21 Aug., 1910. 


Law School. 


John Lathrop, b. 8 Feb., 1835, at 
Boston, Mass.; d. at Dedham, 
Mass., 24 Aug., 1910. 

George Laban Paddock, b. 8 Oct., 
1832, at Augusta, Ga.; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 11 Sept., 1910. 

Lewis Larned Coburn, b. 2 Nov., 
1834, at Montpelier, Vt.; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 23 Oct., 1910. 
Webster Franklin Warren, b. 24 
Oct., 1841, at Brighton, Mass.; 
d. at Brighton, Mass., 30 Aug., 
1910. 

Charles Porter Mattocks, d. at 
Portland, Me., 16 May, 1910. 
John Arthur Hinckley, b. 29 July, 
1844, at Westfield, N. Y.; d. at 
Bellport, L. I., N. Y., 1 Sept., 
1910. 

Henry Percival Butler, d. at New 
York, N. Y., in Oct., 1910. 


Necrology. 


853 


1871. Jacob Klein, b. 1 Sept., 1845, at 
Hessen-Darmstadt, Germany; d. 
at St. Louis, Mo., 23 Aug., 
1910. 

1881. George Hammon Reed, b. 31 Jan., 
1858, at Lexington, Mass.; d. at 
Lexington, Mass., 27 June, 
1910. 


Divinity School. 
1869. David Patterson Muzzey, b. 8 
Nov., 1838, at Cambridge, Mass.; 
d. at Cambridge, Mass., 3 Aug., 
1910. 


Cemporarp SHlembers. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univers- 
ity. 


The College. 


(1846.) Hiram Berry, b. 25 June, 1820, 
at North Andover, Mass.; d. 14 
Aug., 1900. 

(1863.) William Priestly Richardson, b. 
19 Sept., 1840, at New Orleans, 
La.; d. at New Orleans, La., 28 
Sept., 1910. 

(1879.) George Albert Kitfield, b. 10 
May, 1856, at Manchester, Mass.; 
d. at Manchester, Mass., 25 Aug., 
1910. 

(1884.) Frank Philip Schmitt, b. 5 Aug., 
1862, at Louisville, Ky.; d. at 
Vevey, Switzerland, 30 Sept., 
1910. 

(1888. Special.) John Hitchcock, b. 20 
Oct., 1868, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
West Falmouth, Mass., 15 Aug., 
1910. 

(1898.) Steward Meily Brice, b. in 1870 
at Lima, Ohio; d. at Avon, N. J., 
9 June, 1910. 

(1896.) David Presbury Butler, b. at 
Boston, Mass.; d. at Rutland, 
Mass., 14 Oct., 1910. 

(1912.) Thomas Savage Bowles, b. 6 
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Nov. 1888, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Nuremberg, Germany, 14 Aug.; 
1910. 


Scientific School. 
(1859.) John Henry Gifford, b. 21 Oct., 
1839, at. Westport, Mass.; d. at 
Springfield, Mass., 27 Aug., 1910. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


(1863.) William Augustus Putnam Wil- 
lard, b. 27 Nov., 1831, at Sterling, 
Mass.; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 
13 Aug., 1910. 

(1896.) Nathaniel Thurston Abbott, b. 
18 Nov., 1870, at Shapleigh, Me.; 
d. at Sanford, Me., 5 Oct., 1910. 


Medical School. 

(1843.) Francis Collamore, b. 7 Dec., 
1825, at Pembroke, Mass.; d. at 
Pembroke, Mass., 18 Aug., 1910. 

(1846.) Sylvester Oakes, b. 31 Jan., 
1820, at Temple, Me.; d. at 
Auburn, Me.; 30 Mar., 1887. 

(1847.) John LeBosquet, b. 13 May, 
1811, at Haverhill, Mass.; d. at 
Southboro, Mass., 10 Sept., 1887. 

(1865.) Alexander Johnston Stone, b. 7 
Sept., 1845, at Wiscasset, Me.; 
d. at St. Paul, Minn., 16 July, 
1910. 

(1876.) Dennis Aloysius Sullivan, b. at 
Lowell, Mass.; d. at Lawrence, 
Mass., 19 July, 1898. 


Law School. 


(1855.) Arthur Alwyn Putnam, b. 18 
Nov., 1829, at Danvers, Mass.; 
d. at Uxbridge, Mass., 21 Oct., 
1910. 

(1856.) Gabriel Duval Clark, d. at At- 
lantic City, N. J., in Sept., 1910. 

(1876.) Richard Joseph McKelleget, b. 
10 April, 1853, at Cambridge, 
Mass.; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 
17 Oct., 1910. 


[December, 


(1885.). Franklin Presley Eldredge, b. 


26 Jan., 1867, at Cleveland, O.; 


d. at Chicago, IIl., 6 Oct., 1910. 

(1892.) Octavius Vincent Royall, b. 30 
Sept., 1867, in Halifax Co., Va.; d. 
at New York, 30 Sept., 1909. 


Divinity School. 
(1880.) Gabriel Engelsman, b. 5 Feb., 
1862, at Maco, Hungary; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 17 July, 1905. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


On Nov. 8 the enrolment at Memorial 
Hall was 830; at Randall Hall, 900. 

Dr. H. M. Kallen has been giving a 
course of 12 lectures on Pragmatism: 
open to the public. 

On Nov. 8 and 9, Pres. Tasuku Har- 
ada of the Doshisha, Kioto, Japan, gave 
two lectures on Japanese Faith. 

The Department of University Exten- 
sion has begun its first year of work 
with an enrolment of 530. 

Last year the report of the Social 
Service Committee showed that 272 
Harvard men, a large proportion of them 
graduate students, had devoted at least 
one hour a week to philanthropic work. 

Dr. Josef Redlich, of the University 
of Vienna, delivered the Godkin Lec- 
tures for this year on “Austria and Hun- 
gary as a Federation.” 

The next convention of the Harvard 
Associated Clubs will be held at St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minn., on June 9 and 
10, 1911. 

In reply to several inquiries the editor 
would state that Gov. Hughes’s Phi 
Beta Kappa Oration, printed in the Sep- 
tember Graduates’ Magazine, is complete, 
so far as Gov. Hughes wrote it out. But 
in the course of delivery, he added ex- 
temporaneously several passages which 
were not taken down, as no stenographer 
was present. 
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The price of the new Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University, 1636- 
1910, is $2.50 ($2.85 by mail for the 
cloth edition, and $2 ($2.28 by mail) for 
the paper edition. 

Prof. E. K. Rand, ’94, has been 
granted leave of absence for the year 
1912-13, to serve as Professor at the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome. 

Among the officers of the American 
Therapeutic Society are Dr. H. W. 
Wiley, s ’73, pres.; Dr. R. W. Wilcox, 
m ’81, chairman of council; and Dr. C. 
J. Blake, m 65, chairman of committee 
of arrangements. 

At the meeting of the Resident Execu- 
tive Board, on Nov. 9, it was ‘Voted, 
that, beginning Monday, Nov. 14, the 
College Bell be rung at 1 F. M, on week 
days to indicate the close of the noon 
recitation hour.” 

As usual, many Yale A.B.’s have 
come to the Harvard Law School, — 
among others Capt. S. L. Philbin, cap- 
tain of the Yale Nine, R. A. Wodell, 
captain of the Yale Crew, and R. A. 
Taft, son of Pres. Taft. 

The Corporation have voted that the 
fee for the course leading to the degree 
of Doctor of Public Health shall be $150 
and such fees as the Department in 
which the work is done may find neces- 
sary; also that a fee of $5 be charged for 
registration. 

Among the officers of the Mass. Fish 
and Game Protective Association are 
W. P. Wharton, ’03, S. M. Weld, ’00, D. 
L. Pickman, ’73, J. H. Bowditch, ’69, 
Dr. M. H. Richardson, ’73, F. H. Ken- 
nard, 88, and H. H. Kimball, ’99, secre- 
tary. 

The MacDowell Fellowship in Dra- 
matic Composition, with a stipend of 
$600, has been assigned for 1910-11 to 
Charlton Andrews, of Valley City, N. 
D., a graduate of DePauw University, 
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now registered in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, for a play in three 
acts, entitled The Undertow. 

The Peabody Museum Expedition to 
Guatemala for 1910-11 left Cambridge 
on Nov. 4, to continue the researches 
carried on last year in that region. R. 
E. Merwin, 5 G., Fellow in Central 
American Archeology, is Field Director 
of the expedition this year. 

The Boston Herald has passed under 
anew management. R. L. O’Brien, 91, 
formerly of the Boston Transcript, editor; 
J. W. Farley, ’99, is treasurer and coun- 
sel; and among the trustees are Richard 
Olney, / 58, H. L. Higginson, [’55], and 
H. S. Howe, ’69. 

In the interest of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
S. O. Martin has gone to South America 
to spend a year in research work and 
investigation of existing business and 
commercial conditions in various coun- 
tries. 

Two Harvard professors are to give 
Lowell Institute courses, viz.: W. E. 
Castle, ’93, on ‘‘Heredity in Relation 
to Evolution and Animal Breeding”’; 
and W. A. Neilson, p 96, on “Some Ele- 
ments of Poetry as Illustrated in the 
Literature of the Romantic Movement 
in England.” 

The University Directory, a cata- 
logue of all past and present students 
now living, is announced for publication 
on Nov. 30. The volume will include 
the names, degrees, occupations, and 
addresses of men who have been stud- 
ents in any department of the Univers- 
ity long enough to have their names 
included in the first annual Catalogue 
after their registration as students. The 
price of the book will be $2, with an 
additional charge for postage. Address 
the Publication Agent. 

Pres. Lowell, Dean C. H. Haskins, 
and C. C. Little, °10, attended the 
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annual meeting of the Association of 
American Universities which was held 
this year at the University of Virginia in 
Charlottesville, Va. Pres. Lowell made 
an address, and Dean Haskins presided 
at a conference of deans of American 
universities. C. C. Little, 10, Secretary 
of the Corporation, read a report at the 
meeting. 

The Law Faculty has appointed the 
following men as a committee of advisers 
for new men: C. R. Branch, 3L., chair- 
man; F. B. Biddle, 3L., L. L. Delafield, 
3L., C. B. Garver, 3L., E. C. Harris, 3L., 
and G. W. C. McCarter, 3L. This com- 
mittee has been formed, in accordance 
with a resolution of the Law Faculty 
passed last spring, to encourage among 
first-year men early and intelligent use 
of the Law Library, and to render the 
work of the law clubs efficient. 

Prof. R. B. Dixon and Dr. A. M. 
Tozzer attended the 17th session of the 
International Congress of Americanists 
in Mexico City, Sept. 7-14, as delegates 
from the United States Government, 
Harvard University, and the Peabody 
Museum. Dr. Tozzer presented two 
papers, “A Classification of Maya Verbs” 
and “Ruins in Northeastern Guate- 
mala.” Dr. Tozzer and Mr. T. Barbour 
were delegates from Harvard at the 
inauguration of the National Univers- 
ity of Mexico on Sept. 22 and 23. 

At the celebration, in October, of the 
centennial of the University of Berlin, 
Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, represented 
Harvard; Professors W. H. Schofield, 
p 93, and H. Minsterberg, h ’01, also 
attended. Prof. A. G. Webster, ’85, 
represented Clark University. Berlin 
conferred three degrees on Harvard men, 
the largest number received by any 
American institution, viz.: Pres. A. L. 
Lowell, ’77, Hon. Ph.D.; Prof. T. W. 
Richards, ’86, professor of chemistry at 
Harvard, Hon. M.D.; and Justice O. W. 


[ December, 


Holmes, ’61, of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
LL.D. 

Mr. Dharmananda Kosambi, recently 
University Lecturer in Pali at the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, has been appointed 
Assistant in Indic Philology to cotper- 
ate with the Wales Professor of Sanskrit 
in the work of bringing out an edition 
of Buddhaghosa’s “Way of Purity,” a 
systematic treatise on Buddhism writ- 
ten in Ceylon just 1500 years ago. Mr. 
Kosambi is a native of Goa, Portuguese 
India, and has studied Pali and Buddh- 
ism for about two years in Burma, 
and for one year, under the learned High 
Priest Sumangala, in Ceylon. 

The annual University Reception 
will be held in the Union on Dec. 1. 
Invitations have been sent to members 
of the faculties, governing boards, visit- 
ing committees, and the officers of ad- 
ministration of the University and Rad- 
cliffe. The patronesses will receive in the 
Living Room at 9 p. m. After the recep- 
tion a light supper wiil be served in the 
Dining Room, followed by dancing until 
midnight. The patronesses will be Mrs. 
A. L. Lowell, Mrs. L. B. R. Briggs, Mrs. 
F. P. Fish, Mrs. G. F. Moore, Mrs. H. 
W. Smyth, and Mrs. E. R. Thayer. 

A meeting was held in the Trophy 
Room of the Union on Nov. 4, to organ- 
ize an informal club for members of the 
University interested in opera, whether 
members of the Union or not. F. S. Con- 
verse, ’93, formerly professor of music 
in the University, now vice-president of 
the Boston Opera Co., spoke on “The 
Outlook for Opera in America from the 
Viewpoint of an American Composer.” 
At succeeding meetings the operatic 
novelties to be presented by the Boston 
Opera Co. will be discussed by well- 
known speakers and _ illustrated by 
prominent artists of the company. 

The new plan of offering regular board 
at the Union has proved a success, as 
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about 80 men have availed themselves 
of the privilege and there is a waiting- 
list of 40. The training-table room is 
being used for the regular boarders, and 
members of the Union may form tables 
there upon application at the office. The 
price of board is $7 per week. Below is 
printed a copy of the blank form which 
members sign for the week: “I hereby 
sign on for regular board at the Union 
for one week, at $7 a week, and agree 
to give two days’ notice when I desire 
to discontinue.” (Failure to give such 
notice means that the boarder will be 
charged $7 for the succeeding week. 
Persons cannot sign on for less than one 
week.) 

Why hecame to Harvard. The Augusta, 
Me., Journal prints an interview with 
R. A. Taft, who graduated at Yale last 
June, and has entered the Harvard Law 
School. In it Pres. Taft’s son says: “I 
came here to study, and not to go into 
athletics or to be a social lion, or to do 
missionary work, or to be interviewed. 
I am here just to work, work, work. I 
did n’t come here for the fun of it. A 
fellow may go to college to have a good 
time, but when he gets through he 
begins to think of more serious things. 
Some fellows think of one thing, and 
some another. I thought of law. I de- 
cided that the Harvard Law School was 
better than that of Yale, and that is why 
I came here.” 

The Lloyd McKim Garrison Prize, 
consisting of $100 and a silver medal, 
for “‘the best poem on a subject or sub- 
jects annually to be chosen and an- 
nounced by a Committee of the Depart- 
ment of English,” will this year be given 
for a poem on one of the following sub- 
jects: Socialism; William Makepeace 
Thackeray (b. July 18, 1811); Boston as 
seen from the Harvard Bridge. Each 
poem should not exceed 50 lines, should 
bear an assumed name, and should be 
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accompanied by a sealed letter contain- 
ing the true name of the writer and 
superscribed with the assumed name. 
The prize is open only to undergraduates 
of Harvard College. All manuscripts 
should be left at University 20 at the 
office of the Secretary of the Faculty, 
not later than 5 p. M. on April 15. 

Union Participating Life Membership. 
The attention of students in all depart- 
ments of the University and of gradu- 
ates is called to the new form of mem- 
bership lately instituted at the Union. 
This is to be known as participating life 
membership and its object is to make it 
easier for students in their last year in 
the University and for young graduates 
to become life members of the Union. 
The plan is to allow the dues for such 
membership to be paid in five, or less, 
annual instalments as explained below. 
“Participating life members: A student 
spending his final year in an undergrad- 
uate department of the University, or a 
student in any graduate department of 
the University, or any past member of 
the University may become a participat- 
ing life member by the payment of ten 
dollars at the time of application for 
such membership, and by signing an 
agreement to pay within the period of 
four years thereafter, forty dollars, in 
annual instalments of not less than ten 
dollars each. A participating life mem- 
ber upon the payment of the last in- 
stalment to complete the required fee 
of fifty dollars shall, thereupon, become 
a life member.” Applications for such 
membership may be made at the office 
of the Union, or in writing to the Treas- 
urer of the Harvard Union, Room 509, 
131 State St., Boston. 

The Craig Prize. The competition for 
the Craig Prize in Dramatic Composi- 
tion amounting to $250, closed on Nov. 
1. Mr. John Craig, lessee and manager 
of the Castle Square Theatre, who gives 
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the prize, has agreed to undertake the 
production of the successful play for one 
week within a year of its acceptance. 
The prize will take the place of a royalty 
for that week. If Mr. Craig decides to 
continue the run, he will pay a royalty of 
three per cent of the gross receipts for 
every week thereafter that the perform- 
ance is continued. He further agrees to 
do his best to place the play with other 
managers for regular production, retain- 
ing for himself a quarter interest when 
it is produced elsewhere than in his own 
theatre. Plays may be in three, four, or 
five acts. They will be judged by the 
standard of fitness for actual dramatic 
production. The committee on selection 
is composed of Mr. John Craig, H. B. 
Stanton, ’00, and Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87. 
The competition is open to all mem- 
bers of the University and Radcliffe Col- 
lege. All intending candidates, when 
entering the competition, must furnish 
Prof. Baker with such information as 
shall show their entire good faith. Plays 
submitted must be the absolute property 
of the author, and not subject to any 
copyright or other claim in favor of a 
third person. 

Promotion of Music in Universities. 
A series of five Expositions of Chamber 
Music, by Mr. Arthur Whiting, will be 
given this year in the New Lecture Hall: 
Nov. 22, Dec. 6, Jan. 24, Feb. 28, and 
March 14, at 8 p. mM. This will be the 
fourth year of a four years’ course of 
classical and modern chamber music, 
which has been arranged by a number 
of persons, chiefly Harvard Alumni, 
interested in musical education, who 
feel that American universities have 
not as yet afforded sufficient opportun- 
ities for developing the musical taste 
of those of their members who are not 
especially devoted to musical studies. 
In order, therefore, to encourage an 
intelligent appreciation of music among 
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young men who have a normal sense of 
its beauty, they have united on the 
following proposals: 1. That a uniform 
series of five monthly expositions of 
classical and modern chamber music be 
given in Eastern universities and col- 
leges in the academic year 1910-11, by 
Mr. Arthur Whiting, who will be as- 
sisted in some of the performances by 
suitable artists. 2. That heads of music 
departments, or other representatives 
of colleges, in which these expositions 
are given, shall act as an advisory com- 
mittee with Mr. Whiting. 3. That a 
sum of money be contributed by indi- 
viduals for the necessary expenses; sub- 
scriptions being for the general fund or 
for single colleges as designated. The 
Treasurer is Mr. Charles O. Brewster, 
79; address, 26 Liberty St., New York 
City. 

Gift of Auduboniana. Through the 
generosity of John E. Thayer, ’85, the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy has 
recently received the valuable collection 
of letters and drawings of Alexander 
Wilson and John J. Audubon which 
belonged to the late Joseph M. Wade. 
The Wilsoniana contain Wilson's sketch 
of the “Sorrel Horse Inn,” a sketch of 
his School House, and 70 of his original 
drawings of birds. These drawings are 
in various stages of completeness, from 
rough outlines to finished paintings, and 
are, as has been noted, superior both in 
delicacy and in perspective to the plates 
engraved by Alexander Lawson for the 
American Ornithology. There are 16 au- 
tograph letters of Wilson, ranging in date 
from 1803 to 1810, two autograph 
poems, and his book of receipts for the 
engraving and coloring of the plates of 
his American Ornithology. A few years 
ago Mr. Thayer gave the Museum seven 
volumes containing the original ledgers, 
day-books, and account-books, with the 
list of subscribers, kept by Audubon and 
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his sons during the publication of their 
works on the birds and mammals of 
North America. The Auduboniana of 
the Wade collection consist of five 
original drawings of John J. Audubon 
and 73 of his autograph letters, written 
chiefly to Dr. John Bachman. There are 
a few letters of Mrs. Audubon, one of 
her son, John W. Audubon, and 60 
letters of another son, Victor G. Audu- 
bon. Some of the letters of Audubon 
and of Wilson are without doubt un- 
published. Letters of John Bachman, 
J. G. Bell, T. M. Brewer, Richard Har- 
lan, Edward Harris, Robert Jameson, 
George Ord, J. K. Townsend, and many 
others, are included in Mr. Thayer’s 
gift. 

Coéperative Society’s Annual. Report. 
The annual report of the Codperative, 
covering the fiscal year ending July 31, 
1910, shows a marked increase in the 
business for the past year. Goods 
amounting to $365,248.28 were sold 
during 1909-1910, as compared with 
$316,310.46 for the year 1908-1909, an 
increase of $48,937.82. Sales at the 
Branch Store (formerly Thurston's) 
amounted to $20,408.29. The volume of 
business by departments as compared 
with those of the year preceding were as 


follows: 
1908-1909 1909-1910 
Men’s Furnishings, $74,620.43 $81,049.63 


Books, 80,932.01 96,711.60 
Stationery, 56,781.73 60,744.95 
Tailoring, 42,850.95 42,310.10 
Furniture, 27,941.26 30,201.42 


Coal and Wood, 
Branch Store, 


30,458.87 33,822.29 
__2,725.21 20,408.29 
$316,310.46 $365,248.28 
The membership of the Society in- 
ereased from 2493 to 2700, this latter 
figure being the highest in the history 
of the Cotperative. The gross profits for 
the year, including membership fees, 
amounted to $78,947.41, of which $71,- 
612.05 represents profits on the sale of 
goods. This means that the Codperat- 
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ive makes an average gross profit of a 
little less than 20 per cent on the mer- 
chandise which it sells in its different 
departments. The entire expenses con- 
nected with the business (including 
taxes, insurance, accounts, _ etc.) 
amounted to $51,572.77, so that there 
remains a net profit of $27,374.64 on the 
business of the year. All of this amount 
is not, however, available for dividends, 
since certain sums must be set aside as 
reserves and allowances for depreciation. 
On the recommendation of the Board of 
Directors the stockholders voted in Octo- 
ber to increase the dividend from 8 per 
cent to 9 per cent, and a dividend of 
9 per cent was accordingly paid at 
the usual date in November to all last 
year’s members. This is the largest 
dividend ever declared by the Coéper- 
ative, and it will involve the payment 
of $18,525.65. This large dividend is 
made possible only through the fact 
that no less than 44 per cent of the total 
business of the Cotperative was with 
non-members who do not share in the 
profits. During the past year the sales 
to members amounted to only $205,- 
840.50, or 56 per cent of the total busi- 
ness. At’the annual meeting of par- 
ticipating members on Nov. 16, the 
following officers were elected: Stock- 
holder, to serve five years, Prof. W. 
C. Sabine; stockholder, to serve out 
the unexpired term of J. D. Greene, 
’96, Prof. C. H. Haskins, h’08; pres., 
Prof. W. B. Munro, p ’99; treas., W. M. 
McInnes, ’85; sec., A. A. Ballantine, 
00; directors: from the Faculty, Prof. 
L. S. Schaub, ! 06; from the University 
at large, Dr. H. L. Blackwell, ’98; 
from the Alumni, A. S. Johnston, ’85; 
from the Medical School, Dr. W. B. 
Cannon, ’96; from the Law School, R. B. 
Gregg, 8L.; from the Graduate Schools, 
C. Dunham, 3d, ’09; from the Senior 
Class, G. E. Jones, Jr., ’11; from the 
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Junior Class, R. B. Wigglesworth, ’12; 
from the Sophomore Class, D. Sargent, 
”13; and the superintendent, F. A. Laws, 
"97, ex officio. 


THIRTY-NINE YEARS OF THE 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The third quarter of the 19th century 
is memorable for the work of Darwin 
and for the intellectual quickening which 
resulted. Discussions between scientists 
and religionists aroused all classes and 
conditions of society. Vital beliefs were 
shaken, and people eagerly sought the 
light of truth. Great new demands were 
made on educational institutions. Col- 
leges were transformed; graduate schools 
and real universities were begun. Ad- 
vanced inquiry, scientific study, and re- 
search opportunity had to be provided 
for persons who could devote their time 
wholly to such occupation. Some pro- 
vision was required also for teachers and 
others whose duties prohibited exclusive 
devotion to study. 

Many attempts were made at Harvard 
to meet these new demands. Between 
1864 and 1873 ‘‘ University Lectures,” 
“University Courses of Instruction,” 
and ‘Teachers’ Courses” were unsuc- 
cessfully tried. They failed because they 
were not systematic enough for graduate 
students, and not adapted to teachers in 
service. 

But the Summer School and the Grad- 
uate School grew out of these experi- 
ments: the first, in 1871, when Professor 
Asa Gray gave the first six weeks sum- 
mer course in botany; and the second, in 
1872, when Harvard announced gradu- 
ate courses and instituted the higher 
degrees. 

The Summer School and the Graduate 
School had their origin, therefore, in re- 
sponse to like demands, but demands 


from two groups of persons in quite dif- 
ferent circumstances. In previous at- 
tempts the University sought to unite 
instruction for the two groups. The sep- 
aration of the instruction was success- 
ful. Each School has since gone its way 
in steady development; but under ex- 
tremely diverse conditions. The Gradu- 
ate School has justly had the fullest pos- 
sible support of the Faculty and of the 
Governing Boards of the University. 
The Summer School has had no such 
support. It owed its existence and pro- 
gress to the personal interest and efforts 
of a few members of the Faculty, who as- 
sumed the entire financial responsibility 
for many years, and depended on tuition 
fees for expenses. And later, when the 
Faculty recognized the work of the Sum- 
mer School, the Governing Boards gave 
it no financial help, except the free use 
of such laboratories, lecture rooms, and 
libraries as were needed. 

For the first 16 years, only science 
courses were given — by Gray, Agassiz, 
Shaler, Cooke, and others. This offering 
was due to the intense new interest in 
science growing out of the controversies 
about evolution, and to the zeal of a few 
professors in science subjects. These 
men believed they were serving their 
cause as highly by teaching as by re- 
search, and they sympathized with those 
who were denied term-time instruction. 
This sane view has always characterized 
the Summer School; although it has de- 
manded something of the missionary 
spirit of self-sacrifice in those who have 
adopted it. Such adoption has meant 
giving up vacations for a cause rather 
than for the insignificant financial re- 
ward for teaching a summer course. 

Through Prof. Shaler’s resourceful 
energy the Summer School began a new 
and partially organized life in 1887. In 
1892 the Faculty formally recognized 
the School, appointed a Committee to 
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care for it, and established reasonable 
conditions for the acceptance of its 
courses for a bachelor’s degree. No 
further changes in organization were 
made until the fall of 1909. But since 
1887, and especially since 1892, the 
School has steadily broadened its list of 
courses, and gained in usefulness. Its 
success has led many other institutions 
to establish like instruction. The growth 
of summer schools, or summer sessions, 
since 1900, has been one of the most im- 
portant phenomena in education. 

The worth of a school is not to be mea- 
sured by the number of its students. But 
no school, designed for a wide public ser- 
vice, can escape the numerical test of 
usefulness. It must show by the attend- 
ance on its instruction that it is wisely 
planned, and that it adapts itself with 
increasing efficiency to the needs of those 
whom it serves. The Summer School has 
successfully satisfied this test. The aver- 
age of the annual membership for each of 
the four decades has been: 66 from 1871 
to 1879; 78 from 1880 to 1889; 455 from 
1890 to 1899; and 862 from 1900 to 1909. 
The maximum membership in one year 
of each decade has been: 98, 188, 652, 
and 1186, respectively. 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences has 
not encouraged its undergraduates to 
use the Summer School. Its regulations 
have grown more restrictive. The rea- 
sons for this are various. Some mem- 
bers frankly oppose serious summer 
study; some dislike encroachment on the 
vacation of teachers; co-education dis- 
turbs others; and the bogey of a ‘“‘Sum- 
mer Session” or “Summer Quarter” 
frightens many. The largest enrolment 
of Harvard students was 172 (in a total 
of 957) in 1908. New Faculty regulations 
reduced the number to 96 in 1909. 

The total enrolment in the Summer 
School has exceeded 13,000. Many per- 
sons have enrolled in more than one 
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year; but above 10,000 different men 
and women have attended the School. 
About 35 per cent of the total have 
been holders of a degree; and about 65 
per cent have been teachers in service. 

A summer course here has always 
meant serious endeavor on the part of a 
member of a class. The fundamental 
practice has been to require a student to 
give his undivided energy for six weeks 
to a single subject, —and, generally, toa 
single course. Less than 5 per cent of the 
students have taken two courses in one 
summer. This intensive method was 
used by Prof. Gray in the first course in 
1871; and has since been carefully en- 
forced as a wise safeguard of the quality 
of the work. Examinations, regular at- 
tendance on class-room exercises, and 
other tests, as in term-time, have been 
exacted of those who sought the Sum- 
mer School certificate. The Summer 
School member has been older, more in 
earnest, and better prepared, on the 
whole, than the term-time student, and 
has always responded appreciatively to 
demands for study; and members of the 
Faculty have found their summer classes 
an inspiring part of their experience. 

The necessity of paying expenses from 
tuition fees has greatly restricted the 
Summer School, — both in the number 
and grade of courses it could offer. Only 
a limited number could be offered in any 
one year, of such ascould not confidently 
be expected to pay at least the small 
salary of the instructor. There was no 
fund for deficits. On the whole, the 
School has successfully met the exacting 
conditions of self-support; and has suc- 
ceeded, also, in offering a substantial 
number of advanced courses, which, in- 
variably, are given at financial loss. 

In 1908 twenty courses were offered 
which were of grade to be accepted for 
the A.M. degree; and in 1909 there were 


a like number. These included 8 courses 
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of research, or courses in connection 
with which the instructor was willing to 
direct research. 

The Summer School has helped to 
solve the problem of utilizing a great 
educational plant in vacation, it has en- 
abled thousands of persons to get the 
stimulus and help of the University re- 
sources and traditions, and it has done 
its work practically without cost to the 
University. Under hard conditions it 
has demonstrated its value and vitality; 
and at last, after 39 years of waiting, the 
Summer School has been organized co- 
ordinately with other Schools of the 
University, and incorporated as the most 
important branch of a comprehensive 
scheme of University Extension in which 
Harvard joins with other neighboring 
institutions. The future of the School 
seems, therefore, abundantly assured; 
and we may now feel that the work of 
those who have hitherto labored for its 
welfare will be vigorously continued 
under most favorable auspices. 

James Lee Love, p 90. 


THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


” Many Harvard men took active part 
in the State and Congressional conven- 
tions and campaigns this year. In New 
York State, Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, 
defeated the Republican machine, led 
by Wm. Barnes, Jr., ’88, and forced the 
nomination of H. L. Stimson, A.M. ’89, 
L.S. 88-90. At the Democratic conven- 
tion, T. M. Osborne, ’84, was one of the 
three prominent candidates for nomina- 
tion, and W. R. Hearst, [’86], ran for 
governor as an independent. S. E. 
Baldwin, L. S. ’62, LL.D. ’91, ex- 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
was elected Governor of Connecticut 
by the Democrats over C. A. Good- 
win, / 01, who was nominated over E. 
J. Lake, ’92, the present lieutenant- 
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governor of that state. In Massachu- 
setts, Lieut.-Gov. L. A. Frothingham, 
’93, was reélected by the Republicans, 
who also elected J. M. Swift, L.S. ’95, 
as Attorney-General. On the Democratic 
side, C. S. Hamlin, ’83, was defeated for 
nomination as governor, by only a few 
votes. W. J. McLeod, ’91, was chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee. 
The following were candidates for Con- 
gress in Mass., those elected being 
starred: *F. H. Gillett, 1°77, Rep.; C. G. 
Washburn, ’80, Rep.; *J. A. Thayer, ’79, 
Dem.; *A. P. Gardner, ’86, Rep.; *A. J. 
Peters, °91, Dem.; W. D. Cotton, Jr., 
’97, Rep.; *R. O. Harris, '77, Rep.; Thos. 
Thacher, ’82, Dem. (At the present writ- 
ing Harris’s election is in doubt.) R. S. 
Hoar, ‘09, was elected to the Mass. 
Senate from Concord, H.'N. Stearns, ’99, 
Rep., from Cambridge, G. H. Tinkham, 
94, Rep., from Boston. G. D. Cushing, 
*85, Rep., R. D. Crane, ’00, Rep., Courte- 
nay Crocker, 01, Rep., R. A., Wood, ’03, 
Rep., R. M. Washburn, ’90, Rep., and J. 
L. Saltonstall, 00, Rep., were elected to 
the Mass. House of Representatives. In 
New Jersey, W. 1. McCoy, ’82, Dem.,was 
elected to Congress. In Iilinois, G. E. 
Foss, ’85, Rep., was chosen to Congress 
for the ninth time from his Chicago dis- 
trict, but H. S. Boutwell, ’76, Rep., 
after a congressional service of 14 years, 
failed to be renominated. In Jowa, 
Charles Grilk, ’98, Rep., was defeated. 
In New York, H. G. Danforth, ’77, Rep., 
was elected to Congress from Rochester. 
In New Hampshire, the Republicans 
elected R. P. Bass, ’96, governor by a 
small plurality. The Ohio Republicans 
reélected Nicholas Longworth to Con- 
gress, and the Wisconsin Republicans 
elected H. F. Cochems, / ‘00. The 
most spectacular feature of the cam- 
paign was the activity of T. Roosevelt, 
80, who stumped the country from 
Maine to Iowa in behalf of “ Progress- 
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ive” Republicanism and the “New 
Nationalism.” The present outlook is 
that there will be more Harvard men 
in the 62d Congress than have been in 
the 6lst. H. C. Lodge, ’71, is the Re- 
publican candidate for reélection to the 
U. S. Senate from Mass., and W. A. 
Gaston, ’80, is announced as his Demo- 
cratic competitor. 


WHY YALE WINS AT FOOTBALL. 


In the 34 years that have elapsed since 
Rugby football was introduced into this 
country, Yale and Harvard have played 
29 championship matches, and of these 
Yale has won 23 and Harvard four. No; 
it is a superficial view of the case which 
fails to see that underlying this long suc- 
cession of victories there are significant 
facts concerning the methods and coach- 
ing of these Yale players who could take 
13 out of 17 victories. 

There seems to be some uncertainty in 
the minds of a portion of the public as 
to the object of football at Harvard. I 
quote an extract from an editorial which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Advertiser 
immediately after a recent Harvard- 
Yale game in which Yale was the win- 
ner: — 

“If the only reason for having an ath- 
letic sport at a university were to score 
a win against some other college, the 
thing might be very easily done. But 
that is not the right aim of college athle- 
tics. The main point is to have as many 
men as possible interested in the sport. 
The triumph over or defeat by other 
colleges is a secondary matter.” 

Now, without for one moment deny- 
ing the truth of this statement, I think it 
is a little begging of the question. No- 
thing has been brought forward to show 
that you cannot have victory and these 
other two things as well. It will not get 
them except under some plan which in- 
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cidentally will interest the individual 
student, and keep him interested, 
whether he be player or spectator. But 
given these two things, then victory, by 
honest, clean methods, is, or ought to be, 
the object which Harvard men are try- 
ing to attain. 

If we could analyze the average foot- 
ball victory of Yale, and trace it back to 
its responsible causes, I believe the fac- 
tors which determine a victory, with the 
percentage of influence which each ex- 
erts, would be about. as follows: 

Team (as between Yale and Harvard) . 20p. c. 


Oe ea ae er ee | ie 
Head coaches and assistants . .. . 25 * 
Coaching of the coaches. . . .. . 40 


Some years ago I went to Groton to 
referee a Groton-St. Mark’s match. It 
was the custom for the two teams to 
lunch together before the game, and any 
visiting official was usually placed at 
table between the two captains in order 
that they might make his acquaintance 
before going on the field. I found the St. 
Mark’s captain a most agreeable young 
fellow. On my other side was a man 
from whom I could scarcely get a single 
word during the entire meal. He was the 
Groton captain. He was grim, sombre, 
almost fierce, in his attitude. There was 
absolutely only one thing on his horizon 
that day; it was to win that game of foot- 
ball. I was much impressed by the atti- 
tude of these two boys and it was no sur- 
prise to me later in the afternoon when 
Groton beat St. Mark’s by the score of 41 
to 0. Three years afterward that same 
man was elected captain of the Yale 
team, and I then (a year ahead of the 
date of the Harvard-Yale contest) ven- 
tured to predict his overwhelming vic- 
tory: They laughed at me on all sides, 
yet Gordon Brown’s eleven is rated by 
many in New Haven as the second best 
that Yale has ever turned out. 

In 1895 and 1896, the two years that 
Harvard did not play Yale, she played 
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Princeton. Camp came to Boston to see 
the game. “They are going to beat you,” 
he said. “Don’t you see that they are 
playing with a different spirit? Harvard 
is playing to keep Princeton from scor- 
ing; Princeton is playing to score. Bar- 
ring accident, Princeton will win.” 

An injured player left the line-up, and 
the two teams faced each other with the 
ball in Princeton’s possession on Har- 
vard’s 24-yd. line. I was looking at the 
two teams waiting for the signal from 
the referee for play to begin, when Camp 
suddenly turned to me and said: “ Watch 
this play closely; it is going to be a touch- 
down for Princeton!” Five seconds 
after he had finished speaking the ball 
came back and a Princeton runner went 
through the Harvard line and down the 
field 24 yds. for the prophesied score. In 
sheer amazement at his ability to call the 
critical play in advance, I turned to 
Camp for an explanation. He said it was 
perfectly simple. “I saw Princeton's 
quarterback watching the man whom 
you sent on the field. That made me 
look at him. Your man was excited, like 
one who, playing on the end of the line, 
would defy caution, rush headlong into 
the defense, and over-run his man. As 
the Princeton quarter never took his 
eyes off your man, I suspected the play 
was going against him. It was a sure 
enough opening. The only question was: 
‘Did the Princeton quarter see it?’ 
Well — he did!” 

An incident I am going to relate is the 
situation which existed at Yale in the 
year 1900. Pennsylvania had been using 
her famous “guards back”’ play, and its 
success had roused Camp to the discov- 
ery of a new principle in attack which, 
as he elaborated it more and more, gave 
promise of remarkable results. About 
April or May, he called in Brown, the 
captain of the next year, and McBride, 
who had been selected as head coach. He 
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called their attention to the fact that if 
they adopted his plan there would un- 
questionably be severe criticism of the 
playing of the team during the first four 
weeks of the season, and for that reason 
he wanted a promise from them that 
they would keep their own counsels, 
trust his judgment, and see the thing 
through, regardless of criticism. Both 
men promised, and Camp explained to 
them in detail his principle as he had 
worked it out. 

The mid-season at Yale found every- 
thing exactly in accordance with Mr. 
Camp’s prophecy. The Yale team was 
characterized as the slowest and poorest 
that Yale had turned out in years. The 
culmination came on Oct. 27, when they 
played Columbia in New York and won 
an indecisive game, 12 to 5. Criticism 
now became violent and general. Even 
the coaches openly complained. Both 
Brown and McBride were assailed by 
many of the Yale alumni. 

At this point McBride began to hesi- 
tate, and in his anxiety he consulted 
some of the older captains and coaches 
of Yale. The answer which he received 
from these men was this: “If Walter 
says it’s all right, it probably is all 
right.” 

McBride was satisfied, but the greater 
test of his faith was yet to be made. Yale 
had now reached the point of the Indian 
game. The Indians were very strong 
that year, and bets were freely made that 
they would defeat Yale. Camp now an- 
nounced to Brown and McBride that he 
wished them to play the Carlisle game 
with four substitutes on the team. Camp 
told them that he would stake the accu- 
racy of all he had said to them on this 
one game. Yale played that game with 
the four substitutes, and the score was 36 
to 0 in favor of Yale. New Haven went 
crazy with joy. The following Saturday 
they played Princeton, and won by the 
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record-breaking score of 29 to 5; the 
next Saturday they defeated Harvard 
by another record-breaking score of 28 
to 0. 

That is the inside history of the devel- 
opment of Yale’s now famous tandem 
tackle play. What Camp himself 
thought he never said; but three months 
after the season of 1900 closed he came 
into my office in Boston one day, and in 
the course of a talk over the develop- 
ments of the previous season, he asked 
me if I thoroughly understood the tan- 
dem-tackle play. I thought for a mo- 
ment, and then told him that I did not. 
His reply was: “I wondered what you 
would answer. I know that no other 
man at Harvard knows that attack, and 
I am going to show them next year that 
they don’t understand it.” 

Butterworth’s famous dive-play, 
which won the ’93 game at Springfield, 
was another example of Yale complexity 
in a simple garb. George Stewart, who 
was then the Harvard tactician, came to 
me in the middle of the game, and said: 
“Tf you don’t do another thing this 
afternoon, chase up and down the side- 
lines and get hold of what that play is.” 
I started. Within 15 minutes he joined 
me. By that time I had unraveled the 
signal for the play and was able to tell 
Stewart in advance each time it was 
coming. We both dropped every other 
thought and “plugged” for that play. 
Stewart thought he had it at last, but he 
was n't in sight of it. We never gave it 
up till the whistle blew. The play 
could n’t be fathomed, though we studied 
it afterwards for days and weeks. It 
lodked so simple! For two years that 
play was the one thing I wanted to un- 
derstand before I died. Then one day 
Camp and I were picking out some plays 
for school teams, and I said: “Why not 
give them that Butterworth dive?” He 
said: “Do you think they could play it?” 
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I said: “I could better express an opinion 
if I understood the play.”’ And then he 
showed it to me. It was Camp's adapta- 
tion in scrimmage form of my own prin- 
ciple of the previous year — the flying 
wedge; but it was twice as powerful, be- 
cause his wedge was kept very sharp, 
and inside it was Butterworth, Yale’s 
greatest hurdler. The play was practi- 
cally built round the wonderful ability of 
Butterworth to hurdle. 

I believe that Harvard at last realizes 
the true situation, and perhaps the next 
few years may see a foundation laid for 
something better than the old rule: “ Let 
any one tackle the tactics who cares to 
try.” May Fortune speed that day! 

Lorin F. Deland. 

Atlantic Monthly for November. 


STUDENT PUBLIC OPINION. 


The New Elective System. 


It will be held that the great advant- 
age of the new system is that it will keep 
men from frittering away their time in 
snap-courses, or leaving College with an 
undigested and ill-assorted brainful of 
knowledge. Could not this be done with 
infinitely less danger? Every year more 
pains are being taken to give the Fresh- 
men the best possible advisers, aud ad- 
vice, — most of which, under the present 
system, would seem superfluous. Far bet- 
ter would it be—it seems to us — to 
substitute for this “scheme of things” 
some such system as exists in English 
universities, with its “pass” and “‘honor” 
degrees, — the former meaning almost 
nothing, the latter standing for real work. 
And then, to insure that some work be 
done, it would be wise to raise the pass- 
ing mark to D, and to demand of a man 
each year not two C’s and a D, but a B 
and two C’s. Why not? — Advocate, 
Oct. 14, 
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Subscriptions Abolished. 


The custom of having candidates for 
the position of assistant manager of any 
of the teams collect money as the major 
part of their competitive work was one 
of the greatest evils of the University’s 
athletic organization. This practice 
made the choice of managers dependent 
upon qualities of no importance in hand- 
ling teams. Besides, as it worked out, 
most of the money subscribed came from 
Freshmen who through ignorance or shy- 
ness felt it necessary to give liberally to 
each of the twelve or fifteen managerial 
candidates who were sure to call upon 
them. Generosity is an excellent habit, 
but being imposed upon is not. 

The action on the part of the Graduate 
Treasurer of Athletics in abolishing this 
malpractice is a great step forward in 
putting athletics upon a sound business 
basis. Under the old régime, when book- 
keeping was lax and expenses unneces- 
sarily large, gifts to the Athletic Associa- 
tion were an easy way of making both 
ends meet. Now, however, with receipts 
and expenditures carefully supervised, 
the necessity of subscriptions no longer 
exists. Mr. Garcelon deserves high praise 
for his recent action and for the admin- 
istration which made it possible. — Crim- 
son, Oct. 5. 


The Student Council Lapses. 


Several half-hearted attempts were 
made this year to revive the Council or- 
ganized in 1908, but it was found impos- 
sible to obtain a quorum, and nothing 
was done. The result is that pure inertia 
and a fine disregard of duty on the part 
of the representative men making up the 
Council prevented the body from perpet- 
uating itself, and, under its constitution, 
it has ceased to exist. 

That the Council’s end should have 
come in just this way is indeed regret- 
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table, but that the body as it was consti- 
tuted should have dissolved is probably 
a good thing. 

The history of the Council has been an 
unbroken record of inactivity and wasted 
opportunities. Starting with a wonder- 
ful chance to become of prime usefulness 
to the College, its energy, never very 
great, gradually decreased. The lan- 
guid dissolution last week was the logical 
result. 

The weak link in the chain was not the 
Council per se, but its composition. The 
members were the “ most prominent men 
in College,” meaning that they already 
had their hands so full of work that they 
could not spare the time and thought 
that membership in the Council should 
involve. Their offense is palliated by the 
fact that it was the inevitable conse- 
quence of the system in vogue here of 
concentrating the entire student admin- 
istrative work of the College on too few 
shoulders. — Crimsen, Oct. 17. 


Ticket Applications. 

The new regulations adopted by the 
Athletic Association for distribution of 
tickets for the Dartmouth and Yale 
games contain provisions decidedly un- 
fair to the Freshman and Sophomore 
classes. The report upon which these 
regulations are based assumes that pre- 
ferment to graduates in applying for one 
seat should offset for the two lower 
classes the preference shown to gradu- 
ates in applying for two. The relative 
numerical strength of the two classes 
proclaims this exchange unjust. If 1000 
undergraduates are given better single 
seats than graduates, the latter will be 
moved not more than a section either 
way. If 3000 graduates apply for two 
seats apiece, the Freshman who takes a 
companion will be fortunate if he can 
tell whether or not the ball is advanced. 
On this basis alone the lower-classmen 
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have received by far the smaller end of 
the deal. 

That Harvard is better and more in- 
fluential because of a strong graduate 
body is true. On the other hand, the 
University is undergraduates. Conse- 
quently all activities except those of gov- 
ernment are made possible and sup- 
ported by undergraduates. They be- 
long to the men who are still in College. 
Such conditions do not warrant grant- 
ing to graduates, whose period for act- 
ive support is past, privileges not en- 
joyed by those who create the team. ° 

The committee upon whose report the 
new regulations are based was composed 
entirely of older men. It is doubtful if 
the questions under discussion could be 
considered with absolute impartiality 
by such a body. The report certainly 
gives no evidence of concessions made 
for the privileges received. The Crimson 
believes that before another football sea- 
son the whole matter should be recon- 
sidered. — Crimson, Oct. 18. 


On Freshman Clubs. 


Opprobrious comment has been spent 
in large quantities on Freshman clubs — 
with the result that as time goes on they 
are gradually being driven out of exist- 
ence. Three years ago the Fencing Clubs 
disbanded voluntarily. And last year 
the only remaining institution of this 
kind, the Polo Club, met such a storm of 
criticism that it will never again make 
much appeal. Every day it becomes 
more obvious that in Freshman year, if 
at no other time, membership in a social 
clubis fatally confining. Freshman clubs 
militate against class unity when such 
unity is not only most important, but 
also still very weak and undeveloped: 
when friendships are just forming and 
the class is just being shaken together. 
That is the harm to the class. The harm 
to the individual is that first, by joining 
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any such organization, he pledges him- 
self to companionship with a group of 
men two thirds of whom he probably does 
not know, and whom, if he knew, he 
might well feel inclined to avoid; and 
second, that once joined, he easily falls 
into the habit of being a “‘jolly good fel- 
low” and takes a swift toboggan to pro- 
bation. 

The lures to such clubs are many and 
seductive. To the Freshman the word 
“Club” is full of mysticism and glamour: 
and to bea “clubman” is tobe something 
in the nature of a god. But he will soon 
find that the prominence held out to him 
is more apt to be notoriety, and that as 
far as his class is concerned, he will re- 
main a negative quantity. Some of the 
best preparatory schools have never re- 
cognized these clubs, and the tendency 
to avoid them is a growing one. We sin- 
cerely hope that 1914 will help this move- 
ment. — Advocate, Sept. 29. 


The Champion Sponge. 

Let it be proclaimed upon the house- 
tops and noised about the underground 
telephone system that true freedom ex- 
ists in but one place. Let each member 
of the University take unto himself espe- 
cial pride, since at Cambridge any man 
may do anything and no man will lift a 
finger to suppress him. The latest exam- 
ple of this inspiring liberty of speech and 
action is the now prevalent belief that 
all the privileges of the Union are free to 
all Harvard students, regardless of birth, 
worth, or even the theoretically import- 
ant membership qualifications of busi- 
ness honesty. It is not a new discovery 
— this free use of the Union privileges. 
It has been in practice now a long time 
among our more “quiet” students. The 
idea is not new — but never has it gained 
so wide an acceptance, so humanitarian 
an interpretation as now. It has spread 
from the graduate students to the law- 
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yers, and now it threatens the Col- 
lege. 

Oh that such pleasant freedom is at 
hand! No longer does the poor man feel 
the need of paying for a fraction of what 
he uses of the comforts of the House. All 
rights come gratis to the man of acute 
intelligence, who looks the doddering 
janizary square in the spectacles, who 
knows his margin of safety. Union dues 
need bother the sport no longer. “Why 
not omit them?”’ he says to his economic 
Me. And his Conscience, busy catching 
up with last week’s rush business, over- 
looks the matter — and the trick isdone. 
Lampy cannot prove that Union mem- 
bership would benefit any one — even 
the loneliest derelict that ever hailed 
from west of Fresh Pond. But the main 
query is: Where in the world did the idea 
arise that a man (in the weak sense) who 
stood in need of comforts and opportun- 
ities should sneak his petty benefits 
from the Harvard Union? — Lampoon. 


Training. 

If any member of a University team 
breaks training physically, he is looked 
upon with contempt and disgust by his 
team-mates, the coaches, and by the 
undergraduates as a whole. This is as it 
should be, for the athlete in question has 
deliberately done his best to demoralize 
his team and lessen its chances of suc- 
cess. He has shown himself unfit for any 
position in which he is entrusted with the 
success of other men. 

To break training mentally — that is, 
to be put on probation — in no way dif- 
fers from breaking training physically. 
The effect upon a team is the same, and 
except in very rare instances the one is as 
wilful an act as the other. The man who 
is barred from competition by the Col- 
lege Office is as contemptible as the man 
who is expelled from the squad by the 
coaches. The mental responsibility of 
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an “H”’ man is as great as the physical, 
and a betrayal of either deserves the 
same condemnation. — Crimson. 


The Student Council. 


It isonly too well known that last year 
the Student Council accomplished little 
or nothing of permanent value. It is 
probably not so generally appreciated 
just wherein lay the inherent weakness 
of its organization. The Council should 
and can be a vigorous body which will 
take an active part in forwarding under- 
graduate interests and one that will act 
as their representative in many ways. 

Perhaps the chief fault of the Council 
of last year lay in the fact that it was un- 
wieldy almost to the point of immobil- 
ity. Practically the twenty busiest men 
in College cannot all be expected to be 
free at any one time. Consequently 
meetings were poorly attended; the 
members lost interest, and efficiency 
departed. This experience proves that 
the Student Council was too large to 
form an effective working body. 

Another cause for the impotence of 
last year was the small support accorded 
the Council by the undergraduates. Such 
a condition can have arisen only because 
the body in question did not represent 
in enough detail the various phases of 
undergraduate activity. AJthough there 
can be no doubt that the men who did 
compose the Council were the most re- 
presentative, it is by no means certain 
that there were enough of them to act 
wisely and justly on behalf of the entire 
student body. This consideration points 
to a larger membership as necessary if 
the Council is to command respect and 
consideration for its decisions. 

To make anything larger and smaller 
at the same time is impossible, but the 
effect of such a procedure can be pro- 
duced in the case of the Student Coun- 
cil. To provide true representation, let 
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the Council be enlarged. To do business 
quickly and effectively, let there be an 
executive committee of ten men or less, 
which shall have power to act for the 
Council except in cases of unusual im- 
portance. Such an arrangement would 
obviate the greatest faults of the old or- 
ganization. As soon as the undergradu- 
ate mind is restored to its normal condi- 
tion by the end of the football season, 
the re-animation and re-juvenation of 
the present defunct Student Council 
must be undertaken and carried through. 
— Crimson, Nov. 12. 


UTOPIA; A DREAM OF IDEAL 
ATHLETICS 


Read at Crew Dinner, Hotel Somerset, 
Nov, 15, 1910. 


I had a stock poem on the nineteen-six 


dinner 

Which I flattered myself might be rather 
a winner ; 

**Oh no,’’ said John Perkins, ‘‘ that never 
will do; 


“ That ’s an awful back number ; we want 
something new.”’ 

“* Very well; since you bid me, I dare not 
refuse ; ”’ 

And so I made violent love to the Muse. 

I cajoled, coaxed and wheedled, and tried 


every art 

That is known to the lover to make her 
impart 

The secrets of poesy; begged for some 
rhymes 


Which should please brother P. and be up 
to the times. 

I went without food ; I worked early and 
late ; 

I sat up all night in my struggle with Fate ; 

But your tired-out poet, overburdened 
with care, 

And fatigued writing verse, fell asleep in 
his chair, 

And dead to the cares of a workaday 
world, 

Was from earth to Athletic Utopia 
whirled. 


The vision first seen on an afternoon late 

Was Walter Camp knocking at Stadium 
Gate. 

In response to his hammer an eye from in- 
side 

Took a look through a hole, and the portal 
swung wide. 

Quoth Camp, as the Stadium stood out re- 
vealed, 

‘This would make an ideal Eli-sian Field. 

“Do you mind if I stay? May I look at 
your game? ”’ 

‘*A thousand times welcome; delighted 
you came, 

‘“Why of course you may look, for we 
want every play 

‘**'To be shared by old Eli as open as day. 

‘“ What! practise in secret? Oh no, my 
dear boy, 

‘*Our coaches will show every trick we 
employ ; 

‘We're doing them just as a little sur- 
prise, 

“To make undergraduates open their 


So Walter sat down, and he took in our 
game. 

‘By Jove! this is bad! Oh, it’s lucky I 
came ; 

‘“We ’ve a bundle of tricks, so we think, 
down at Yale, 

“Which would make all your tricks look 
decidedly pale. 

‘“What? Teach them to you? Why it’s 
simply a pleasure, 

‘*For the things in this life which I al- 
ways shall treasure 

‘* As memories dear are the ‘ things which 
we do 

***To Old Harvard’ as tributes from Eli, 
the Blue.” 

Then Walter, with halo, his hat in his 
hand, 

Seemed to float through the air to the 
strains of the Band, 

And your Scribe in his vision was looking 
at things 

On Walter Camp’sshoulders which seemed 
to be wings. 


The vision next seen seemed too good to 
be true, 

An Athlete equipped with a new winged 
shoe ; 
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‘* Now what,” said Old Harvard, ‘can 
this thing avail 

“Tf we can’t share our bit of good for- 
tune with Yale ? ”’ 

And so, lest the timely assistance should 
fail, 

They sent off this message by registered 
mail : 

‘** A chap has invented a wonderful shoe ; 

** You knew that we’d send down a sample 
to you. 

Tt surely is good for three seconds in 
ten, 

‘** And toshare our good fortune with all 
college men 

“Is a thing which we feel is not only 
quite right, 

‘* But is one which inspires excessive de- 
light.” 


Then next in his dream came a race on the 
track 

Where a yard from the finish the winner 
held back. 

‘* Believe me I would n’t for worlds inter- 
fere 

** With your winning this race ; after you, 
Gaston dear.”’ 

Then lifting his hat with a bow, in re- 
sponse, 

“Not at all; pray go on; after you, dear 
Alphonse.”’ 

These social amenities, could they be true? 

Thought your Scribe, as he dreamed of 
the Crimson and Blue. 

These men, without doubt, surely Heaven- 
ward tend ; 

Harps, halos and wings they will wear in 
the end. 


Through the air flew the Scribe till at last 
from the float 

He espied a strange group in a four-oared 
boat, 

Walter Camp, Dr. Hadley, Coach Ken- 
nedy, Cook, 

Doing heart-breaking spurts up and down 
a small brook, 

While in tremulous tones from a shell far 
away 

Came a heart-to-heart megaphone talk 
from Jim Wray, 

Who said, ‘‘ My dear fellows, it quite broke 
my heart 

‘** Last year at New London, when right 
from the start 
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**We looked at the backs of your hard- 
working crew ; 

“No; it certainly was nota kind thing 
to do; 

“We'll try not to have it occur soon 
again, 

‘** For to us all is bitter which causes you 
pain.” 


Here the Scribe with a start came to life 
in his chair ; 

So all this Utopian jaunt through the air, 

This altruist’s scheme of good deeds and 
brave men 

Wasa dream:—Then he took up his 
work once again ; 

And he felt that, although in the heat of 
the strife 

At times, under stress, bitter feeling be 


rife 
In the end honest rivalry ’s sure to pre- 


vail 

To strengthen the ties ’twixt the Crimson 
and Yale. 

** Let us drink to clean sport ; may itever 
ring true; 


“Here’s a bumper to both—to the 
Crimson and Blue.” 
F. S. Sturgis, ’75. 


VARIA. 


TO MY COLLEGE CHUM: 
On his Fifty-ninth birthday, 2 November, 1900. 


Relentless Time, that brings our schemes to 
naught, 
And, one by one, from Mem’ry’s fading page 
Razes our names — what gracious tasks engage 
Thy busy hand — what lesson hast thou taught, 
When thou dost slowly fashion forth the oak, 
Whose silent growth, through sunshine and 
the blast, 
Crowns him great monarch of the soil at last — 
Like that which in Dodona’s grove once spoke. 
So, threescore years, from boyhood’s sportive 
hour, 
Have knitted close a friendship, ah, how rare! 
Dear, golden days! ye looked to have no end, 
While nurturing concord, such as doth endower 
Us twain with riches far beyond compare — 
Here’s health to thee, my best, my earliest 
friend! 
Frank Warren Hackett, ’61. 


§| Have you filed your bond? 
"14 — No sir, but I made a deposit at 
the buzzard’s office. — Lampoon. 
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WILLIAM JAMES. 


First, grave-browed Plato; at his lips 
the smile, 
And tempering humor lighting the serene 


eyes ; 
Confounder of fools; hater of Sophist 
guile ; 
Beyond all mortals wise: 
And next, the Father of all Knowledge, 
he 
Whose mighty mind bent Thought itself 
to law: 
Austere Aurelius next, straight-hewn and 
free, 
Free as the truth he saw: 


Then Galileo, he that set aright 
The erring stars: spare Kant ; and by him 
one 
That saw Creation’s Plan, in dazzling 
light, 
Great England’s greatest son : 


All that have walked the earth with 
careless feet, 
Heedless alike of power and of gain, 
To follow beckoning Wisdom sadly-sweet, 
Bearing not seldom pain — 


Above the fog of earthly doubt they sit, 

At kingly ease round the Celestial board ; 

Debate with logic sure, and zest of wit, 
God’s time-enduring Word. 


And, lo! a place for one not least august. 
— The frank, firm step sounds on the 
starry floor ; 
And Socrates, the brave, the good, the 
just, 
To JAMES flings wide the door! 
Percy A. Hutchison, °98. 


THE NON-FUSSER’S MOTTO. 


Some fancy the lassies athletic 

Who run, dive, and swim like a breeze; 
Some care for the brand which is social, 

And feeds upon five o’clock teas ; 
Some like Brat and Somerset fair ones, 

Their ten-below-freezing-point stare ; 
While another, frequenting the chorus, 

Has picked out his ‘‘ only one” there. 
Some pairs like to pore over Browning 

In the shade of the old apple tree ; — 
But, by golly, the girl on the dollar 

Is the one that goes twosing with me. 

Lampoon. 
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(If youcan find one of the little twisted 
short cuts through from Faneuil Hall 
Market to the Boston Store, you will 
discover the crookedest bit of old Boston 
now remaining, and you may discover 
the spot where Louis Philippe lived 
incognito when he was an exile in Amer- 
ica. You will come out at length on 
Hanover St., and if you cross straight 
over you will walk up Salem St. At 149 
you will see the bust of Solomon Levi, 
erected there by the Harvard students 
in commemoration of that fine Harvard 
classic: — 

My name is Solomon Levi. 

At my store on Salem street, 

There ’s where you buy your coats and 
vests 

And everything else that ’s neat. 

Second-handed ulsterets, 

And everything else that’s fine, 

For all the boys that trade with me 


At one hundred and forty-nine. 
Chicago Advance. 


{The following notice of a Class meet- 
ing is printed in the Columbian Centi- 
nel (Boston), August 17, 1811, and is 
one of the earliest instances of such a 
gathering. Ebenezer Rockwood, the 
chairman of the Committee, was a class- 
mate of Samuel Hoar, the father of the 
late Judge E. Rockwood Hoar (H. C. 
1835). Such was the friendship between 
these two men, that Mr. Hoar named 
his eldest son after his classmate. 


1802. 


The Boston Club of the Class which graduated 
at Cambridge, 1802, request the members of their 
Class generally, to meet them at Porter’s, in 
Cambridge, on the evening before Commence- 
ment. It is hoped that the traces of college fel- 
lowship are not wholly obliterated, and that this 
invitation will be accepted without reluct . 
by all who can conveniently attend. 

Coffee will be served at 6, and Supper at 10 
o'clock. 





E. Rockwood, 
Wm. Minot, Committee. 
Cha’s Greene, 

S. A. G., ’51. 
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THE OLD PROFESSOR. 


The old professor taught no more, 
But lingered round the college walks: 
Stories of him we boys told o’er, 
Before the fire, in evening talks, 
I'll ne’er forget how he came in 
To recitation, one March night, 
And asked our tutor to begin, 
** And let me hear these boys recite.” 


As we passed out, we heard him say, 
‘** Pray, leave me here a while, alone, 
Here in my old place let me stay, 
Just as I did in years long flown.” 
Our tutor smiled and bowed consent, 
Rose courteous from his high-backed 
chair, 
And down the darkening stairs he went, 
Leaving the old professor there. 


The lecture room was dark and bare, 
The old professor sat alone ; 
The bust of Virgil seemed to stare 
Upon him with its eyes of stone, 
The lights shone here and there, outside ; 
The last class down the stairs had 
rushed ; 
Stillness had spread through the entries 
wide, 
In every room all noise was hushed. 
From out the shadows faces seemed 
To look on him in his old place — 


Fresh faces that with radiance beamed, 
Radiance of boyish hope and grace ; 
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And faces that had lost their youth, 
Although in years they still were young, 
And faces o’er whose love and truth 
The funeral anthem had been sung. 


“These are my boys,”’ he murmured then, 
“*My boys, as in the years long past ; 
Though some are angels, others men, 
Still as my boys I hold them fast. 
There ’s one don’t know his lesson now, 
That one of me is making fun, 
And that one’s cheating; ah! I see, 
I see and love them every one. 


* And is it then so long ago 
This chapter in my life was told, 
Did all of them thus come and go, 
And have I really grown so old? 
No! here are my old pains and joys, 
My book once more is in my hand, 
Once more I hear these very boys, 
And seek their hearts to understand.” 


They found him there with open book, 
And eyes closed with a calm content; 
The same old sweetness in his look 
There used to be when fellows went 
To ask him questions, and to talk, 
When recitations were all o’er: 
We saw him in the college walk, 
And in his former place no more. 


Fred W. Loring, ’70. 


Reprinted by request from the Harvard 
Advocate, Dee. 10, 1869. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XVIII, p. 776, col. 2, 1. 7 from top: for Whiting read Whitney. 
XIX, p. 43, 1, 3: for F. B. read F. P. 
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55, col. 1, 1. 20 from top: for Cummings read Cummins. 

86, 1. 9 from bottom: for $5000 read $500. 

114, col. 1, last line: for third and fourth read second and third. 
115, col. 2, 1. 24 from bottom: for seventh read sixth. 

115, col. 2, 1. 20 from bottom: for two read three. 

145, col. 1, 1. 6 from bottom: for Cummings read Cummins, 
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